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OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M.B. 

BY DR. AIKIN. 



It cannol be said aF ib'u ornament of BnliMh literalun, 
■t hi9 been obierved o( niosi Bulhon, tijst the me- 
muira of his Uft tomprisB liiile mote Ihan a huiloty of 
hii wrtliD^s. Cold'^miih't life was fult of adventure ; 
and a due consideifltion of his conducl from the oiil- 
M M hii death will fumiih many uKful lesuni la 
(hose who live afler him. 

Oar Author. (h« third mo of Mr. Charles Gold- 
nnith, wis bom at Elobin, in the counlj' of Rowom- 
moo, Ireland, an the 29th of Nairembei, 1733. His 
father, who had been edupaled at Dublia college, was 
• clerEjmin of Ihe eslablished church, and had 
tnuried Aone. daughltr of iha Rev. Oliver Jooes, 
niMter of the diocesan sehool of Elnhin. Her moilier's 
brolher, the Hev. Mr. Green, Ihen lecior of Kil- 



Mt. Charles Goidimilh 
diughlen. 

Henry, the eldea! son (In 
Traveller' It dedicaied), di^l 
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The liberal education which the father beitowed 
upon Henry, had deducted so much from a narrow 
income, that when Oliver was bom, after an interval 
of seven years from the birth of the former child, no 
prospect in life appeared for him, but a mechanical or 
mercantile occupation. 

The rudiments of instruction he acquired from t 
schoolmaster in the village, who had served in Queen 
Anne's wavs as a quarter-master in that detachment 
of the army which was sent to Spain. Being of a 
communicative turn, and finding a ready hearer in 
young Oliver, this man used frequently to entertain 
him with what he called his adventures; nor is it 
without probability supposed, that these laid the foun- 
dation of that wandenng disposition which became 
afterward so conspicuous in his pupil. 

At a very early age Oliver began to Exhibit indicm- 
tions of genius ; for when only seven or eight yean 
old he would often amuse bis father and mother with 
poetical attempts which attracted much notice from 
tham and thw- friends ; bat his infant mind does not 
appear to have been much elated by their approba- 
tion ; for after his verses had been admired tliey wen 
without regret committed by him to the flames. - 

He was now taken from the tuition of the qvondani 
soldier, to be put under that of the Rev. Mr. Griffiii, 
schoolmaster of Elphin ; atril was at the same time 
received into the house of his father's brother, John 
Goldsmith, Esq. of Ballyoughter, near that town. 

Our author's eldest sister Catharine (afterwards 
married to Daniel Hodson, Esq. of Lishoy, near 
Ballymahoa) relates, fhat one evening, when Oliver 
was about nine years of age, a company of young 
people of both sexes being assembled at his uncle's^ 
the boy was required to dance a hornpipe, a youth 
undertaking to way to him on the fiddle. Being but 
lately out of tne small-pox, which had much dis- 
figured his countenance, and his bodily projtortions 
being short and thick, the young musician thought to 
shew his wit by comparfng our hero to JEsop dancing; 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
ttid btnaghirpcd > lntl« loo long, u 
thm^t, on Ihii bdght idai, tb« Uu 






■ Set JBaof duidnf ,''— uid hb UimkB; playing, 

Thii iniUnce of e»rly wit, we »re told, decid«d hia 
loniID« ; for, frem ihal lilne, it was determined to tenil 
bis la the univeraity ; lod tofnt af hk rf LalioDS, who 
wei« in tht church. oiTered to eODiribW Inirtid* lh« ,* 
•ipeiiae, paniculailj ll» Bat. Thoniu Contariiie, 
ractor of KiLmote, n«r Camck-upoD-ShtDDoa, .who ^ 
Iwd nanied an' auot of Olirer'a. the Kcv. Ur. 
GiCMi alw, whoin we haie bdbre menliaiied, liberal*' 
\j awialed in ihw fricndlj deaign. 

To fonbcr the purpose inleoded, hawaa now re- 
moved 10 Athlone, when he continued iboiu two- 
ran ODder the Rer. Mi. Campbell ; who bein^then 
obUgwl b* ill hesllh U mign t^ charge. Oliver wai 
aanl w ibe achool of the Rev Patrick Hughea, at' 
EdfjcwonhctowD, in Ihe county of Longford.* 

Vnia ihb nntleman he ynt prepaied for ifae uni. 
Teraity;ind on the llih of June, 1744, was id- 
mtlted a Siier of Trinity college, DDbliD,t under the 
luiuoa of Ihg Re*. Mi, Wilder, one of the Feilowa, 
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who was a man of harsh temper and yiolenl paailani ; 


■ 




and Oliver being of a IhOHgtitleis and gay lutti, it 


■ 




cannot be sarprising that they should won M db- 


■ 




laiUlitd with each other. 


■ 




Oliver, il seems, had one day imprudenHy invited 


■ 




a party of both HXea 10 * Bupper and ball in bii 


1 




rooms i whieh coming to the ears of his tutor, Ihe 






latter entered Ihe place in the midsE of their jollity, 






abused llie whole company, and indicted manual coi- 












riiii moriilicaikin haU such an effect on the mind 






of Oliver, that he reEuWed to Hek his fortune la Mma 
pkce wliere be should be unknown : accordingly, he 

but loitered about the streets, considerinj of a desliaa- 


1 




m 




■hilliag in hia pocket be at lasl hit Dublin ; by all- 






Etiuence he made Ihii sum lasl him three days, and 






then was obliged lo part, by deg:reei. with ike cloihei 
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off hi< back : in short, lo such an eitremiiy -as he 
reduced, ai m hnd a handfti of gray-peas, given kim 

he had e.er niado. 
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m 




be tound his way home, and was replaced under hia 
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maro!« aul meiciless tuiot ; by whom be va9 a^n 
eiposed to so many mortificBliooB, as induced »a ha- 

aboui hid studies ; the consequence of which wai. thai 


1 




he ueiiher obtained a KJiolanhip, nor became a can- 
didaie fur the preti.lunu^ On Ihe asth of May. 1747, 

having been arteateO. fypd >aiif<mifivU,et. et tmmul- 
tuaiitibai upon luioset : in this caae, however, he ap- 
peara to have fared belter ibau some of hia com- 
panions, who were eipelled llle univeraily. On Uie 

bibitioiiers on Ihe foDDdation of Eniamus Smvih ; but 
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waa not admitted lo the degree of Hacheloi of Ana till 
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Uliver's father being now dead, his uncle Conlanne 

prepare for boly urdoH. Tbii proposal not meeting 
Willi the young man'i inclinntioa, Mr. Contiriae ni^t 
le«ilvi:d on iwnding him lo Londun, lliiil he might 
study Uw in Ilia Temple. WhilM at Dublin, haw 
eier, on hi> way to England, he fell in with ashirper, 
who cheared him at play of 601. which hnd been pro- 
vided (or hi> OTiiage, &c. He returned, and teceived 
Iiil uDCle's forgiveneu : il was now linally settled llial 
he should make physic hii profouan ; and he de- 

laitei end o! the year' 1753. Here he sueoded ilie 
of l)r. Monroe and Ihe other medical p[o- 



llavir 

ofphysi, 



1 duupaliHl c 



with a 



ttudies -, and hLi detMrlure wa^ ha^ileoed, by a debt to 
Mr. HartUy. > tailor in Ediaburgt. «liich h« liad 

imptudeody made bU pwn b ' '-" ' — 

fellow-i ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 



iceopiiBg secBTily fcf i. 
id failed' to pay it : for ifais debt he > 



ri acqijired al 

llenaofriiibarLedf 

vatl called the St. 



college, 
r bounleauii on board a i 



lUiX sii nvreeabla {jaasenjjera were 



■asllt-upon-Tyne, and 

the panengen went ishoie to terreih after the ratigua 
of ihair vojage. ' bi:von men aad 1 (sayi Gold- 
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smith) were on shore the following evening ; bat as 
we were all very merry, the room door burst. opeo, 
and there entered a Serjeant and twelve grenadiers, 
with their bayonets screwed, who put us all under the 
King's arrest. It seems, my company were Scotch- 
men in the French service, and had been in Scotland 
to enlist soldiers for Louis XV. I endeavoured all I 
could to prove my innocence ; however, I remained 
in prison with the rest a fortnight, and with difficulty 
got off even then. But hear how Providence inters 
posed in my favour : the ship, which had set sail for 
Bourdeaux before 1 got from prison, was wrecked at 
the mouth of the Garonne, and every one of the crevr 
drowned.* — Fortunately, there was a ship now readj 
at Newcastle, for Holland, on board of which he em- 
barked, and in nine days reached Rotterdam ; whence 
he travelled by land to Leyden. 

Here he resided al>out a year, studying anatomy 
under Albinus, and chymistry under Gambius ; but 
here, as formerly, his little property was destroyed by 
play and dissipation ; and he is actually believed to 
have set out on his travels with only one clean shirt, 
and not a guilder in his purse, trusting wholly to Pro> 
vidence for a subsistence. 

It is generally understood, that m the history of his 
Philosophic Vagabond (Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 
XX.) he has related many of his own adventures ; and 
that when on his pedestrian tour through Flanders and 
France, as he bad some knowledge of music, he turned 
what had formerly been his amusement into a present 
means of subsistence. ' 1 passed (says he) among 
the harmless peasants of Flanders, and among such 
of the French as were poor enough to be very merry ; 
for I ever found them Vprightly in proportion to their 
wants. Whenever I approached a peasant's boese 
towards nightfall, 1 played on the German flute one 
of my most merry tunes, and that procured me not 
only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day. I 
once or twice attempted to play for people of faJiiioii; 
but they always thought my performance odious, anJ 
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neTer rewarded me even with a trifle. This was to 
m^ tbs more extraordinary ; as whenever I used in 
lietter days to play for company, when playing^ was 
my aijnusement, my music naver failed to throw tbera 
into raptures, and the ladies esjiecialiy ; but as it was I 

now my only means, k was received with contempt: I 

a proof bow ready the world is to under-rate those ta- 
foots by which a man 19 supported !' At the different 
monasteries in his tour, especially those of his own na- 
tion, bis learning generally procured him temporary 
entertainment ; and thus he made his way to Switzer- 
land, in which country be first cultivated bis poeticid 
talents with any particular eSkct ; for here we find he 
wroto about two hundred lines of his ' Traveller.' 

l^he story which has commonly been told, of fail 
having acted as travelling tutor to a young miser, if . 
no.w tbought to have been too hastily adopted from, 
tfaie afores^ History of a Philosophic Vagabond, and 
ae^r to have been tne real situation of the author of 
that history. From Switzerland, Goldsmith proceeded 
to Padua, where he stayed six months, and is by some 
supposed to have there taken his degree of Bachelor 
of Physic; tboug:b others are of opinion, that if ever 
he really took any medical degree abroad, it was at 
Lou vain.* 

After visiring all the northern part of Italy, he* tra- 
velled, still on foot, through France ; and, embarking 
at Calais, landed at Dover in the summer of 175)&, 
unknown, as he supposed^ to a single individual, and 
with not a guinea in bis popket. 

His first endeavours were^ to procure employment 
as an usher in some school ; but the want of a recom- 
mendation as to character and ability rendered his- ef- 
forts for some time fruitless ; and how he subsisted- is 
not easy to guess. At length, however, it appears, 
^ pnaciued. an usher's.. pUci^jbul*^ in wlial^ ^rt the 
■Chopl.waf: n^n^tl^i.or bow loiig^; he- continued ia it^ 

• l« lTas» it i» eertaia, he wm ainltted M.B. at Oxford, wkkk^ I 

VBlvenUy ka vWiad In Fmriuyi la oomiisny witk Diw JoluMoa. 
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we do not learn ; though we may form some idea of 
the oncongeniality of the place to bis mind, from the 
following pasMige in the rhilosophic Vagabond : ' I 
have been an usher at a boarding-school ; and may I 
die bat 1 would rather be an under-tumkey in New- 
gate. I was up early and late ; I was brow-beat by 
the master, hated for my ugly face by my mistrees, 
worried by the boys within, and never permitted to 
•tir out to meet civility abroad/ 

When in a fit of dU^st he had quitted this academy, 
bis pecuniary necessities soon became pressing; to re- 
lieve which he applied to several apothecaries and 
chymists for employment, as a journeyman ; but here 
his threadbare appearance, awkward manners, and the 
want of a recommendation, operated sorely to his pre- 
judice ;* till at last a chymist near Fish>street-hil], 
probably moved by compassion, gave him employ- 
ment in his laboratory, where he continued till he 
learned that his old friend Dr. Sleigh, of Edinburgh, 
was in town : on him (who had, as we have seen, 
formerly relieved him from embarrassment) Goldsmith 
waited, was kindly received, and invited to share his 
porse during his continuance in London. 

This timely assistance enabled our author to com- 
mence medical practice at Bankside, in South wark, 
whence he afterward removed to the neighbourhood 
of the Temple ; his success as a physician is not known, 
but his income was very small ; for, as he used to say, 
he got very few fees, though be had abundance of 
patients. Some addition, however, be now began to 
derive from the efforts of his pen ; and it appeart 
that he was for a while with the celebrated Samuel 
Richardson as corrector of the press. 

About this time he renewed his acquaintance with 



• In a letter, dated Dec. 1757, he write* thus : ' At London, yoa 
■11.5 euily Imagiue what difficalties I had to encoanter ; without fHends, 
recommendations, money, or impudence ; and that in a country where 
heinir born an Irifchman was aulncient to lieep me unemployed. Many 
In aucb drcumtiancet would have had recourte to the frtar** cord or 
the Micidc** halter. But with aU my folllea I had prtnclpte to ; 
the «M. and reaolation to combat the other.' 
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one of the young physicians whom he had known at 
Edinburgh. This was a son of the Rev. Dr. John 
Milner, a dissenting minister, who kept a classical 
school of eminence at Peckham, in Surrey. Mr. MiU 
ner, observing Goldsmith's uncertain mode of living, 
invited him to take the charge of bis Other's schocH, 
the Doctor being then confined by illness : to this he 
consented ; and Dr. Milner, in return, promised to 
exert his interest with the India Directors to procure 
for him some medical establishment in the Company^! 
service. This promise he faithfully performed, and 
Goldsmith was actually appointed physician to one of 
the factories in India in 1758. It appears, however* 
that our author never availed himself of this post,* 
but continued in Dr. Milner's academy ; and in this 
very year sold to Mr. Edward Dilly, for twenty gui- 
neas, 'The Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the 
Galleys of France for his Religion. Written bv Him- 
self. Translated from the Original, just published at 
the Hague, by James Willington,' 2 vols. 12mo. 

Towards the latter end of 1758, Goldsmith happened 
to dine at Dr. Milner's table with Mr. Ralph Griffiths, 
the proprietor of The Monthly Review, who invited 
him to write articles of criticism for that respectable 
publication, on the terms of a liberal salary, besides 
board and lodging. By a written agreement this en- 
gagement was to last for a year ; but at the end of 
seven or eight months it was dissolved by mutual 
consent, and Goldsmith took a miserable apartment 
in Green- Arbour-court, Little Old Bailey.t In this 
wretched hovel our author completed his ' Inquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Literature in Europe,' 
which was published in 1759, by Dodsley, and was 
well received. In October of the same year he be- 
gan ' The Bee,' a weekly publication, which termi- 

• Tbongli It It certain, that. In contemplation of goinjr to India. Im 
drtcnlated Proposals to print by Subscription * An way on the Pie- 
•ent State of Taste and Literature in Euro|>«,'as a means of defnytef 
the expenses of his fittinir out for the voyaire. 

t Ao enffravingr of the house, illustrated by a description, WM ghea 
m 'The Eoropean Magazine,' voi. xliii. pp. 7, t. 
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Mtad tt the eighth mimber. About this rime, alio, 
h^ contributed some articles to The Critical Review, 
•Deof which (we believe a review of ' Ovid*8 Epistles 
traofllated into Englinh verse by a Mr. Barrett, Master 
of the Grammar School at Ashford, in Kent') intro- 
duced bkta to the acquaintance of Dr. Smollett, who 
was then editor of The British Magazine ; and for that 
work Goldsmith wrote most of those ' Essays/ which 
were afterwards collected ahd published in a separate 
Tolume. By Dr. Smollett too he was recommended 
to some respectable booksellers, particularly to Mr. 
John Newbery, who well deserved the eulogium be- 
atowed by Warburton on the trade in general, as on^ 
ttf ' the best judges and most liberal rewarders of 
literary merit.' By Mr. Newbery Goldsmith was 
engaged at a salary of 100/. a-year to write for The 
Pablic Ledger a series of periodical papers. These 
he called ' Chinese Letters ;' and they were after- 
wards collected in two volumes, under the title of 
' The Citizen of the World.' It was soon after this 
that he commenced his acquaintance with Dr. 
Johnson. 

The important engaipement with Newbery for t 
■hundred pounds a-year encouraged Goldsmith to de- 
scend Break-neck-steps,* and to hire a decent apart- 
ment in Wine-Office-court, Fleet-street. Here he 
dropped the humble Muter , and dubbed himself iXicfar 
>€roldsmith. Here also be put the finishing hand to 
his excellent novel called ' The Vicar of Wakefield ;' 
but was, when he had done, extremely embarrassed 
in his circumstances, dunned by his landlady for arrears 
of rent, and not daring to stir abroad for fear df arrest : 
in fact, she herself at length had him arrested ; he 
then summoned resolution to send a message to Dr. 
Johnson ; stating that he was in great distress, and 
begging that he would come to him as soon as possi- 
ble. Johnson sent him a guinea, and promised to fol- 
low almost immediately. When he arrived, he found 

e Aateep tifbi orstairB(ooinnonlT lo termed) lesdinr ftwa te 
4oor of hl« lodfbg-lMNMe in Orsen- Ar6oar<oint to Fit I'll laofcaii 
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Goldsmith in a violent passion with the woman of th6 
house, bat consoling himself as well as he could with 
a bottle of Madeira, which he had alFeady purchased 
with part of the guinea. Johnson, corking the bottle, 
desired Goldsmith would be calm, and consider in 
what way he could extricate himself. The latlar then 
produced bis novel, as ready for the press. The 
Doctor looked into it, saw its merit, and went away 
with it to Mr. Newbery, who gave him 60/. for it; 
with this sum he returned to Goldsmith, who, with 
many invectives, paid his landlady her rent. New- 
bery, however, seems not to have been very sanguine 
in his hopes of this novel ; for he kept the MS. by him 
near three years unprinted: his ready purchase of it, 
probably, was in the way of a benefaction to its dis- 
tressed author, rather than under any idea of profit 
by the publication. 

£arly in the year 1763, Goldsmith removed to 
lodgings at Canonbury-house, Islington, where he 
compiled several works for Mr. Newbery; amonj( 
which were, * The Art of Poetry,' 2 vols. 12mo. ; a 
' Life of Nash ;' and a ' History of England, iu a Series 
of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.* This latter 
book was for §i long time attributed to George Lord 
Lyttleton. 

In the following year he took chambers on the 
upper story of the Library stair-case in the Inner 
Temple, and began to live in a genteel style. Still, 
however, he was little known, except among the 
booksellers, till the year 1765, when he produced his 
poem called ' The Traveller ; or, A Prospect of So- 
ciety,' which had obtained high commendation from 
Dr. Johnson, who declared, * that there had not been 
10 fine a poem since the time of Pope ;' yet such was 
Goldsmith's diffidence, that, though he had com- 
pleted it some years before, he had not courage enough 
to publbh, till urged to it by Johnson's suggestions. 
This poem heightened his literary character with the 
booksellers, and introduced him to several persons of 
■nperior |^i|k and talents, as Lord N ugent (afterwards 
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Dr. Nugent, Mr. Benset Langtoa* Mr. 
Beauclerc, lee. and he was elected one oiT the Ant 
memben of ' The Literary Ciiib,' which had Wen 
jiist instituted by JohDson, Barke, and Sir Joshea, 
and met at the Turk's-head, Gerard-street, Soho» eifiy 
Friday evening. 

His pathetic balUd of ' The Hermit/ which wm 
also published in 1765, recommended hiai to tha 
Coantess (afterwards Duchess) of NorthumberiaBd, 
who was a generous patroness of merit. In the foU 
lowing year his * Vicar of Wakefield' was printed, and 
universally read and admired. 

His reputation being now fairly established as a 
novelist, a poet, and a critic. Goldsmith turned hb 
thoughts to the drama, and set about his comedy 
called ' The Good-natured Man.' This he first offisred 
to Garrick, who, after a long fiuctnation between 
doubt and encouragement, at length declined bringing 
it forward at Drury-lane theatre ; it was therefore tak4hi 
to Covent-garden, accepted by Mr. Col man, and 
presented for the first time on the 29th of January, 

1768. It was acted nine times ; and by the profits of 
the author's three third-nights, with the sale of the 
copyright, a clear 500/. was produced. 

With this, and some money which he had reserved 
out of the produce of a ' Roman History,' in 2 vols. 
8vo. and otner works, he was enabled to descend from 
his attic story in the Inner Temple, and to purchase 
for 400/. and furnish elegantly, a spacious set ti 
chambers on the first floor, at No. 2, Brick-court, 
Middle Temple. 

On the establishment of the Royal Academy, in 

1769, Sir Joshua Reynolds recommended Goldsmith 
to his Majesty for the Honorary Profe86(M«h^ of Hia- 
torv, which was graciously conferred on him. In the 
following year he produced that highly-finished poem 
called ' The Deserted Village.' Previous to its pub« 
licatioo, we are told, the tx>okseller ^Mr. Griffin, of 
Catherine-street, Strand) had given hmi a note of a 
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bvndrad guineas for the «opy. This cirenmslaiiee 
Goldsmith mentioned soon afterwards to a friend, who 
obsenred that it was a large sum for so small a per- 
formance. ' In truth/ rephed Goldsmith, *X think so 
too ; it is near five shillings a couplet, which is much 
bore than the honest man can afford, and, indeed, ,^. 

more than any modem poetry is worth. I have not yjL. 

been easy since I received it; I will, therefore, go 
back, and return him his note ;* which h^'actnally 
did : but tile sale was so rapid, that the bookseller soon 
paid him the hundred gumeas, with proper acknow- 
ledgments for the generosity of his conduct. 

Soon after the appearance of the Deserted Village, 
our author paid a tribute to the raemonr of Dr. Pamell, 
io a Life prefixed to a new edition of his ' Poems on 
several Occasions.' In the year 1771. he produced 
his ' History of England, from the earliest Times to 
the Death of George II.' in 4 vols. 8vo. ; for which 
Mr. Thomas Davies, the bookseller, paid him 500/. 

The Earl of Lisburne, one day at a dinner of the 
Royal Academicians, lamented to Goldsmith that he 
should neglect the muses, to compile histories and 
write novels, instead of penning poetry, with which he 
was sure to charm his readers. * My lord,' replied our 
author, * in courting the muses I should starve ; but 
by my other labours I eat, drink, wear good clothes, 
and enjoy the luxuries of life.' 

Goldsmith had, besides his regular works, much of 
the other business of an author by profession ; such as 
penning Prefaces and Introductions to the books of 
other writers; some of these have been published 
among his prose works ; but, no doubt, many remain 
at this day unknown. 

His seGi|kl dramatic effort, being a comedy called 
' She Stoops to Conquer; or. The Mistakes of a Night,' 
was first presented at Covent-garden theatre, March 15, '* 

1773, and received with an applause fully adequate to 
the author's sanguine hopes, and contrary to the ex- 
pectations of Mr. Colman, who had not consented to 
riceive the piece but at the earnest and reiterated in* 
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•tances of many friends. What was called sentimental 
comedy had at that time got an unaccoumable hold of 
the public taste ; Kelly was subsenring this un-British 
propensity by his ' False Delicacv,' &c. and Gold- 
smith's piece (which was designed by him to bring 
back the town to a relish of humour) being certainly 
in the op|iOftite extreme, and hardly any thing else 
than a farce of five acts instead of two, Colman, and 
his actors from him, had predestined the play to con- 
demnation : when, therefore, towards the conclusion of 
the first performance, the author expressed some appre- 
hension lest one of the jokes put into the mouth of 
Tony Lumpkin should not be relished by the audience, 
the manager, who had been in fear through the whole 
piece, replied, ' D^n it. Doctor, don't be terrified at 
a squib ; why, we have been sitting these two hours 
on a barrel of gunpowder.' Goldsmith's pride was so 
hurt at this remark, that the friendship which had till 
then subsisted between him and Col man was thence- 
forth annihilated. 

The piece had a great run, and its author cleared 
by the tnird-nights, and the sale of the copy, upwards 
of 800^. Dr. Jonnson said of it, ' That he knew of 
no comedy for many years that had so much exhila- 
rated an audience, that had answered so much the 
great end of comedy — the making an audience merry.' 
It certainly added much to the author's reputation, 
and is still, with his ' Good-natured Man,' on the list 
of acting plays ; but it brought on him the envy and 
malignity of some of his contemporaries ; and in the 
London Packet of Wednesday, March 24, 1773, 
printed for T. Evans, in Paternostcr-row, appeared 
the following scurrilous epistle, evidently designed to 
injure his third-night (being the ninth representa- 
tion) :— 

' TO DR. GOLDSMITH. 

* ftut vans n&yez en vattiti, 

' Sir, — ^The happy knack which you have learnt of 
puffing your own compositions, provokes me to coins 
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ibrth. You have not been the editor of BevHipaperf 
aod magazioes, not to discover the trick of hteraiy 
hmw^bug. But the g^auze is so thin, that the very 
foolish part of the world see through it, and discover 
the Doctor's monkey face and cloven foot. Your 
poetic vanity is as unpardonable as your personal. 
Would man believe it. and will woman bear it, to be 
told that for hours the ffreat Goldsmith will stand sur- 
veying his grotesque Oranhotan's figure in a pier- 
glass Y Was but the lovely H 1 as much en- 
amoured, you would not sigh, my gentle swain, in 
vaia. But your vanity is preposterous. How will 
this lame bard of Bedlam nng the changes in praise 
of Goldy ! But what has he to be either proud or 
vain oft The " Traveller" is a flimsy poem, built 
vpon falae principles ; principles diametrically opposite 
to liberty. What is '* The Good-natured Man,^ but 
a poor, water-gruel, dramatic dose? What is ** The 
Deserted Village," but %. pretty poem of easy numbers, 
without fancy, dignity, genius, or fire? And pray 
what mav be the last speaking pantomime,* so praised 
by the doctor himself, but an incoherent piece of 
stuff, the figure of a woman with a fish's tail, without 
plot, incident, or intrigue? We are made to laugh at 
•tale, dull jokes, wherein we mistake pleasantry for 
wit, and grimace for humour : wherein every scene is 
unnatural, and inconsistent with the rules, the laws of 
nature, and of the drama ; viz. Two gentlemen come 
to a man of fortune's house, eat, drink, sleep, &c. and 
take it for an inn. The one is intended as a lover to 
the daughter ; he talks with her for some hours, and 
when he sees her again in a different dress, he treats 
her as a bar-girl, and swears she squinted. He abuses 
the master of the house, and threatens to kick him out 
of his own doors. The 'Squire, whom we are told is 
to be a fool, proves to be the most sensible being of 
the piece ; and he makes out a whole act by bidding 
his mother lie close behind a bush, persuading her, 
that his fathet, her own husband, is a highwayman, 

• WeultaK ' «he Stoop* to CJonqner.* 
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and that he if come to cut their throats ; and to gif% 
hift cousin an opportunity to go off, he drives hit 
mother over hedges, ditches, and through ponds. There 
is not, sweet sucking Johnson, a natural stroke lo the 
whole play, but the young fellpw's giving the stolen 
jewels to the mother, supposing her to be the landlady. 
That Mr. Colman did no justice to this piece, 1 
honestly allow ; that he told all his friends it would 
be damned, 1 positively aver; and from such ung4> 
nerous' insinuations, without a dramatic merit, it rose 
to public notice ; and it is now the ton to go to see k, 
though r oever saw a person, that either lik^ it or 
approved it^ mny more than the absurd plot of Ut€ 
Home*t tragedy of Aionzo. Mr. Goldsmith, correct 
your arrc^anc^, reduce your vanity, and endeavour to 
believe, as a mvi, you are of the plainest sort ; and 
as a#jaathor, but a moij^l piece of mediocrity. 

• Brisez lemirolr ki/ldete. 
Qui Mm*' cache Id veriii. 

' * Tom Jickle.' 
■ * 
By one of thos% / d * d eood-roatured fneBdiT 
who are described' by Sir f ostfui rlagiary, the news* 
paper containing the foregoing offensive letter was 
eagerly brought to Goldsmith* who otherwise perhaps 
bad never seen or heard of it. Our hero went to the 
shop brimful of ire, and finding Evans behind hit 
counter, thus addressed him : ' You have published 
a thing in your paper (my name is Goldsmith) re- 
flecting upon a young lady. As for myself, I do not 
mind it' — Evans at this moment stooped down, in- 
tendrag probably to look for a paper, that he might 
see what the enraged author meant ; when Goldsnmh, 
observing his back to present a fair mark for his cane, 
laid it on lustily. The bibliopolist, however, soon de» 
fended himself, and a scuffle ensued, in which our 
author got his full share of blows. Dr. Kenrick, who 
was sitting ii|. Evans's counting-house (and who was 
strongly suspected to have been the writer of the 
letter^ now came forward, parted the combattntSt 
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and sent Goldsmith home in a coa^h grievously 
braised. 

This attack upon a man in his own house furnished 
matter of discussion for some days to the newspapers ; 
and an action at law was threatened to be brought for 
the assault ; but by the interposition of friends the 
affiiir w^ compromised ; and on Wednesday the Slst 
of March, Goldsmith inserted the following Address 
in the Daily Advertiser ; 



:' 



' TO TBB PUBLIC 

' Lest it should be supposed that I b^ feb cen will- 
mg to correct in others an abuse of whicl^Plfave been, 

guilty myself, I beg leave to declare, that in all my^ 
fe 1 never wrote, or dictated, a single paragraph, 
letter, or essay, in a newspansr, ei^iept ii few ppral 
jessays, under the character o|r a Cbin^, aboat ten 
years ago, in the LesQger ; and a letter, to which 1 
signed ny name, in the St. JnmetV -Chronicle. * If 
the liberty of the preqp therefore hO been abused, I 
have had do hand in it. 

' I have always considered the press as the protec- 
tor of our freedom, as a'lA^tchful guardian, capable 
of uniting the weak against the encroachments of 
power. What concerns the public most properly ad- 
mits of a public discussion. But, of late, the press 
Bas turned from defending public interest, to making 
inroads upon private life ; from combating ^e strong, 
to overwhelmmg the feeble. No condition is now too 
obscure for its abuse, and the protector is become the 
tvrant of the people. In this manner the fieedoAi of 
the j>re8s is beginning to sow the seeds of its own dis- 
solution ; the great must oppose it from principle, and 
the weak from fear ; till at last every rank of mankind 
shall be found to give up its benefits, content with 
security from its insults. 

' How to put a stop to this licentiousness, by which 
nil are indiscriminately abused, and by which vice 
consequently escapes m the general censure, I am 
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unable to tell ; aH I Mulii'wWK 4b. that, as the law 
gives us DO protection against the n|m»f^ it should 
give calumniators no shelter after having;i>rovoked 
correction. The insults which we receive before the 

EiUic, by being more open, are the more distressiag. 
y treating them with silent contempt, we do no| pty 
a sufficient deference to the opinion of the wMid«- By 
recurring to legal redress, we too often expose the 
weakness of the law, which only served to increase 
our mortification by failing to relieve us. In short, 
eveiy man should singly consider himsAf as a guar* 
dian of the liberty of the press, and, as far as his in- 
fluence can extend, should endeavour to prevent iti 
licentiousness becoming at last the ffzve of its 
freedom. 

' Olivsb Goldbimtb.' ' 

Mr. Boswell having intimated to Dr. Johnson his 
suspicions th^t he was the real writer of this Addresl, 
the latter said, ' Sir, Dr. "Goldsmith would . no mmie •. 
have asked me to have written such a thing as that ^ 
for him, than he would have asked me to feed him 
with a spoon, or to do any thing else that denoted his' 
imbecility. I as much believe that he wrote if , as if 
1 had seen him do it. Sir, had he shewn it to any 
one friend, he would not have been allowed to pub- 
lish it. He has indeed done it very well ; but it is a 
foolish thing well done. I suppose he has been so 
much elated with the success of his new. comedy, that 
he has thought every thing that concerns him must 
be of importance to the public.' 

About a month after this, to oblige Mr. Quick, the, 
comedian, who had very successfully exerted himsSf 
in the character of Tony Lumpkin, Goldsmith, pn^ 
believe, reduced Sedley's 'Grumbler' to a farce; 
and it was performed for Mr. Quick's benefit on tha 
8th of May, but was never printed : indeeid, soma, 
persons doubt whether Goldsmith did more than r^ 
vise an alteration which hid been made by some othat 
person. 
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Our author oow, oddly enough, took it into his 
head to reject the title of Doctor (with which he had 
been self-invested), and to assume the plain address 
ot Mr. Goldsmith ; but whatever his motive to this 
niight be, he could not effect it with the public, who 
to the day of his death called him Doctor; and the 
same title is usually annexed to his name even now, 
though the degree of Bachelor of Physic was the 
highest ever actually conferred upon him. 

After having compiled a History of Rome, and two 
Hi-^cories of England, he undertook, and completed in 
1773, *A HiMtary if the Earth and Animated Nature,' 
in 8 vols. 8vo. which was printed in 1774, and he re- 
ceived for it 850/. 

The emoluments which be had derived from his 
writings for some few years past were, indeed, very 
considerable ; but were rendered useless in effect, by 
an incautious liberality, which prevented his distin- 
guishing proper from improper objects of his bounty; 
and also by an unconquerable itch for gaming, a 
pursuit in which his impatience of temper, and his 
want of skill, wholly disqualified him for succeeding. 

His last production, * Retaliatiottf* was written for 
his own amusement, and that of his friends who were 
the subjects of it. That he did not live to finish it is 
to be lamented ; for it is supposed that he would have 
introduced more characters. What he has left, how- 
ever, is nearly perfect in its kind ; with wonderful arjt 
he has traced all the leading features of his several 
portraits, and given with truth the characteristic pe- 
culiarities of each : no man is lampooned, and no man 
is flattered. The occasion of the poem was a circum- 
stance of festivity. A literary party with which he 
occasionally dined at the St. James's coffee-house one 
day proposed to write epitaphs on him. In these, his 
person, dialect, &c. were good-humouredly ridiculed ; 
and as Goldsmith could not disguise his feelings on 
the occasion, he was called upon for a Retaliation, 
which he produced at the next meeting of the party ; 
but this, with his ' Haunch of Venisont^ and some 
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other short poems, were not printed till after bk 
death. 

He had at this time ready for the press, ' The 
Grecian History, from the eailiest State to the Death 
of Alexander the Great,' which was afterwards printed 
in 2 vols. 8vo. He had also formed a design of com- 
piling a ' Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciencea/ 
a prospectus of which he printed and aeai to his 
friends, many of whom had promised to furnish him 
with articles on different subjects. The booksellers, 
however, though they had a high opinion of his abili* 
ties, were startled at the bulk, importance, and ex. 
pense of so great an undertaking, the execution of 
which was to depend upon a man with whose indo- 
lence of temper, and method of procrastination, thev 
had long been acquainted : the coldness with which 
they met his proposals was lamented by Goldsmith to 
the hour of his death ; which seems to have been ac* 
celerated by a neglect of his health, occasioned by 
continual vexation of mind on account of his fre- 
quently involved circumstances, although tl>e last 
year's produce of his labour is generally believed to 
have amounted to 1800^ 

In the spring of 1774 he was attacked in a very se* 
vere manner by the strangury, a disease of which he 
had often experienced slight symptoms. It now iii- 
duced a nervous fever, which required medical assist- 
ance ; and on the 25th of March he sent for his fnend 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Hawes, to whom he related the 
symptoms of his malady, expressing at the same time a 
disgust with life, and a despondency which did not 
well become a man of his understanding. He told 
Mr. Hawes that he had taken two ounces of ipeca* 
cuanha wine as an emetic, and that it was his inten- 
tion to take Dr. James's fever powders, which he 
desired he would send him. Mr. Hawes represented 
to his patient the impropriety of taking the medicine 
at that time ; but no argument could induce him to 
relinquish his intention. Finding this, and justly ap- 
prehensive of the fatal consequences of his puttiog 
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thw rash resolve in execution, he requested permts- 
eion to send for Dr. Fordyce, of whose medical abi- 
lities he knew that Goldsmith had the highest opinion. 
Dr. Fordyce came, and corroborated the apothecary's 
assertion, adding every argument that he could think 
of to dissuade him from using the powders in the pre- 
sent case ; but, deaf to ail the remonstrances of his 
physician and his friend, be obstinately persisted io 
bis resolution. 

The next day Mr. Hawes again visited his patient, 
and inquiring of him how he did, Goldsaaith sighed 
deeply, and in a dejected tone said, * I wish I had 
taken your friendly advice last night.* Dr. Fordyce 
came, and, finding the alarming f^ymptoms increase, 
desired Mr. Nawes to propose sending for Dr. Tur- 
ton : to this Goldsmith readily conf^nted. The two 
physicians met, and held consultations twice a day 
till Monday, April 4, when their patient died. 

Warmth of affection induced ^ir Joshua Reynolds 
and other friend« ot Goldsmith to lay a plan for a 
sumptuous public funeral ; according to which he was 
to have been interred in V\ e^tniinster Abbey, and his 
pall to have been supported by Lord Shelburne (after- 
wards Marquisof Lunsdowne), Lord Louth, Sir joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Edmund Burke, the Hon. Topham 
Beaucierc, and Mr. Garrick : but on a slight inspec- 
tion of his affairs it was found that, so far from hav- 
ing left property to justify so expensive a proceeding, 
he wa.s about 2000/. in debt. The original inten- 
tion, therefore; was abandoned ; and he was privately 
interred in the. Temple btiriat-ground at five o'clock 
on Sauurday evening, April 9, attended by the Rev. 
Joseph Palmer (nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
afterwards Dean of Casbel in Ireland), Mr. Hugh 
Kellv, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Hawes, Messrs. Joha 
and ){obert Day, and Mr. Etherington. 

A subscription, however, was speedily raised among 
Goldsmith's friends, but chiefly by the Literary Club ; 
and a marble monuroeoltal stone, executed by Moile- 
kens, consisting of a Large medallion exhibiting a good 
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resemblance of our author in profile, einbelliBbed widi 
appropriate ornaments, was placed io Westminster 
Abbey, between those of Gay the poet and the Duke 
of Argyle, in Poets' Corner ; haviug underneath, oa 
M, tablet of white marble, the following inscription, 
from the pen of his friend Dr. Johnson : 

OuTABii Goldsmith, 

Poetae, Pbysici, Historici, 

Qui nullum feri scribendi genus 

Non tctigit ; 

NuHuin quod tetigit non omavit: 

Si^e risus etsent movendi 

Sive lacrymse, 

AfSactuuin potens et lenis dominator : 

Ingenio sublimis, vi^idus, renatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitklus, yennstns ; 

• Hoc monumento memoriam cohiit 

Sodalium amor, 

Amieorum fides, 

Lectorum ▼eneratio. 

Natns in Hibemift, Poroeise Longlordiensis^ 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Not. XXIX. mdccxxxi.* 

Eblanae Uteris institntus, 

Obiit Londiifi, 

Apr. IT. MDCCLXXIT. 

Of which the following is a translation :•— 

By the Ioto of his associates* 

The fidelity of his friends. 

And the yeneration of his readers. 

This monument is raised 

To the memory of 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

A poet, a natural philosopher, and an historian. 

Who left no species of writing untouched by his pan; 

Nor touched any that he did not embellish : 

Whether smiles or tears were to be excited. 

He was a powerful yet g^entle master 

Over the affections ; 

* Johnson had been mldnfbrmed In these pMrdcalan : ft baa baea 
aince aaceitalned that be waa bora al Elphin, to the cooniy of R«b> 
ooatmoD, Not. 30, nas. 
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Of a genius at ouj« snblime, liyely, and 

equal to every subject ; 

In expression at once lofty, elegant* and gracefoL 

He was bom in the kingdom of Ireland, 

At a place caUed Pallas, in the pariidi of Forney* 

And county of Longford, 

«9th Kov. irai.* 

Educated at Dublin, 

And died in London, 

4th April, 1774. 

Beside thb Latin epitaph. Dr. Johnson honoured 
the memory of Goldsmith with the foliowing^ shoit 
one in Greek : — 

1 un ftifcnkt ^wf$tt fi^r^tt^ X'^f* ^(7*^ vdKmiMn 
KXaitri ifmrnf, iVrfl^iK**, ^wmmv. 

Mr. Boswell, who was very intimately acquainted 
with Goldsmith, thus speaks of his person and cha* 
racter : — 

* The person of Goldsmith was short; his counte- 
nance coarse and vulgar ; his deportment that of a 
scholar, awkwardly affecting the complete gentleman. 
No man had the art of displaying, with more ad- 
vantage, whatever literary acquisitions he made. His 
mind resembled a fertile but thin soil ; there was a 
quick but not a strong vegetation of whatever chanced 
to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. 
The oak of the forest did not grow there; but the 
elegant shrubbery, and the fragrant parterre, appeared 
in gay succession. It has been generally circulated, 
and believed, that he was a mere fool in conversation. 
In allusion to this, Mr. Horatio Walpole, who admired 
his writings, said, he was " an inspired idiot ;" and 
Garrick describes him as one, — 



for shortness call'd Noll, 



Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll.' 
• Sea the Nots In die preosdloff psgtt. 
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But, ID reatity, thene descriptions are g^reatly exag^ge* 
rated. He had, no doubt, a more than common share 
of that hurry of ideas, which we often find in hia 
countrymen, and which sometimes introduces a laugh- 
able confusion in expressing them. He was very much 
what the French call un ^Umrdi: and from vanity, 
and an eaeer desire of being conspicuous wherever ke 
was, he frequently talked carelessly, without any 
knowledge of the subject, or even without thought. 
Those who were any ways distinguished, excited envy 
m him to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances oif 
it are hardly credible. He, I am told, had no settled 
system of any sort, so that his conduct must not be 
too strictly criticised ; but his affections were social 
and generous ; and when he bad money, he bestowed 
it liberally. His desires of imaginary conseqaence 
frequently predominated over his attention to truth. 

' His prose has been admitted as the model of per* 
fection, and the standard of the English language. 
Dr. Johnson says, " Goldsmith was a man of such 
variety of powers, and such felicity of performance, 
that he seemed to excel in whatever he attempted ; a 
man who had the art of being minute without tedious* 
ness, and generally without confusion ; whose Ian* 
guage was capacious without exuberance ; exact with- 
out restraint ; and easy without weakness." 

' His ment as a poet is universally acknowledged. 
His writings partake rather of the elegance and bar- 
mony of Pope, than the grandeur and sublimity of 
Milton ; and it is to be lamented, that his poetical 
productions are not more numerous; for though bis 
ideas flowed rapidly, he arranged them with great 
caution, and occupied much time in polishing his 
periods, and harmonising his numbers. 

* His most favourite poems are, " The Traveller," 
" Deserted Village," " Hermit," and " Retariation.** 
These productions may justly be ranked with the most 
admired works in English poetry. 

' *' The Traveller*^ delights us with a display of 
chamiing imagery, refined ideas, and happy expres- 
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slons. The characteristics of the different nations ars 
strongly marked, and the predilection of each inha 
bitant in favour of his own ingeniously described. 

' " The Deserted Village'' is generally admired ; 
the characters are drawn from the life. The descrip- 
tions are lively and picturesque ; and the whole appears 
so easy and natural, as to near the semblance ot his- 
torical truth more than poetical fiction. The descrip- 
tion of the parish priest (probably intended for a 
character of his brother Henry) would have done 
honour to any poet of any age. In this description, 
the simile of the bird teaching her young to fly, and of 
the mountain that rises above the storm, are not easily 
to be paralleled. The rest of the poem consists of the 
character of the village schoolmaster, and a description 
of the village alehouse ; both drawn with admirable 

f»ropriety and force; a descant on the mischiefs of 
usury and wealth ; the variety of artificial pleasures ; 
the miseries of those who, for want of employment at 
home, are driven to settle new colonies abroad ; and 
concludes with a beautiful apostrophe to poetry. 

' "The Hermit" holds equal estimation with the 
rest of his poetical productions. 

' His last poem, of " Retaliation," is replete with 
humour, free from spleen, and forcibly exhibits the 
prominent features of the several characters to which 
It alludes. Dr. Johnson sums up his literary cha- 
racter in the following concise manner : *' Take him 
[Goldsmith] as a poet, his ' Traveller' is a very fine 
performance ; and so is his ' Deserted Village,' were 
It not sometimes too much the echo of his ' Traveller.' 
Whether we take him as a poet, as a comic writer, or 
as an historian, he stands in the first class." ' 

We have before observed, that his poem of ' Reta- 
liation' was provoked by several jocular epitaphs 
written upon him by the different members of a dinner 
club to which he belonged. Of these we subjoin a 
part of that which was produced by Garrick :— 

' Here, Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was melloWy 
tio, fetoh me some clay— I will make an odd fellow. 
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Right and wrong skaU be jumbled ; much gold, and some 

dross; 
Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he cross : 
Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions ; 
A great lover of truth, yet a mind tum'd to fictions. 
Now mix these ingredients, which, warm'd in the baking. 
Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking; 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be chastet 
Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine 

taste; 
That the rake and the poet o'er all may prevail. 
Set fire to his head, and set fire to hitt tail ; 
For the joy of each sex on the world 1*11 bestow it, 
This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet. 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame. 
And among brother mortals be Goldsmith his name. 
When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear. 
Yon, Hermes, shall fetch him, to make us sport here.' 

To these we shall add another sketch of our author 
(by way of Epitaph), written by d friend as soon as 
he heard of his death : — 

' Here rests from the cares of the world and his pen, 
A poet whose like w« shall scarce meet again ; 
Who, though form'd in an age when corruptions ran hlgli^ 
And folly alone seem'd with folly to vie ; 
When Genius, with traffic too commonly train'd. 
Recounted her merits by what she had gain'd. 
Yet spurn *d at those walks of debasement and pelf. 
And in poverty's spite dared to think for himself. 
Thus freed from those fetters the muses oft bind, 
He wrote from the heart to the hearts of mankind ; 
And such was the prevalent force of his song. 
Sex, ages, and ])arties, he drew in a throng. 

* The lovers — 'twas theirs to esteem and commend. 
For his Hermit had prored him their tutor and friend* 
The statesman, his politic passions on fire. 
Acknowledged repose from the charms of his lyre. 
The moi^list too had a feel for his rhymes, 
For his Essays were curbs on the rage of the timea* 
Nay, the critic, all school'd in grammatical sense. 
Who look'd in the glow of description xbr tense. 
Reformed as he read, fell & dupe to his art. 
And confess'd by his eyes what he felt at his heart. 
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' Tet, blesa'd with original powers like theset 
His principal forte was on paper to please ; 
Like a fleet>footed htinter, though first in the chase. 
On the road of plain sense he oft slacken'd his pace ; 
Whilst Dniness and Canning, by whipping and goring^ 
Their hard-footed hackneys paraded before him. 
Compounded likewise of such primitiye parts. 
That his manners alone would bare gain'd him our hearts. 
So simple in truth, so ingenuously kind. 
So ready to feel for the wants of mankind ; 
Yet praise but an author of popular quill. 
This lux of philanthropy quickly stood still ; 
Transformed from himself, he grew meanly serere. 
And rail'd at those talents he ought not to fear. 

' Such then were his foibles ; but though they were such 
As shadow'd the picture a little too much. 
The style was all graceful, expressive, and g^rand. 
And the whole the result of a masterly hand. 

* Then hear me, blest spirit ! now seated aboye» 
Where all is beatitude, concord, and lofve. 
If e'er thy regards were bestow'd on mankind, 

ThT muss as a LSGACT LXATX us BIBINl^. 

I ask it by proxy for letters and fame. 

As the pride of our heart and the old English name. 

I demand it as such for virtue and truth. 

As the solace of age, and the guide of our youth. 

Consider what poets surround us — ^how dull 1 

From Minstrelsy B e to Rosamond H — 111 

Consider what K — ^ys enervate the stage ; 

Consider what K cks may poison the age ; 

O I protect us from such, nor let it be said. 

That in Goldsmith the last British poet lies dead f 
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BY DR. AIKIN. 



Among those false opinions which, having once ob* 
tained currency, have been adopted without examinai* 
tion, may be reckoned the prevalent notion, that, 
notwithstanding the improvement of this country in 
many species of literary composition, its poetical 
character has been on the decline ever since the sup- 
posed Augustan age of the beginning of this [the 18th] 
century. No one poet, it is true, has fully succeeded 
to the laurel of Dryden or Pope ; but if without pre- 
judice we compare the minor poets of the present age 
(minor t I mean, with respect to the fuantity, not the 
quality, of their productions), with those of any former 
period, we shall, I am convinced, find them greatly 
superior not only in taste and correctness, but in every 
other point of poetical excellence. The works of 
many late and present writers might be confidently 
appealed to in proof of this assertion ; but it will 
suffice to instance the author who is the subject of 
tiie present Essay ; and I cannot for a moment hesi- 
tate to place the name of Goldsmith, as a poet, above 
that of Addison, Parnell, Tickell, Congreve, Lamdaumt 
or any of those who fill the greater part of the vo- 
luminous collection of the English Poets. Of these, 
the main body hias obtained a prescriptive right to the 
honour of classical writers ; while their works, ranged 
on the shelves as necessary appendages to a modern 
library, are rarely taken down, and contribnte very 
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Ittde to the stock of literary amusement. Whereas 
the pieces of Goldsmith are our familiar companions; 
and supply passages for recollection, when our minds 
•re either composed to moral reflection, or warmed by 
strong emotions and elevated conceptions. There is, 
I acknowledge, much of habit and accident in the 
tttachments we form to particular writers ; yet 1 have 
little doubt, that if the lovers of English poetry were 
confined to a small selection of authors, Goldsmith 
would find t place in the favourite list of a great 
majority. And it is, I thmk, with much justice that 
t great modem critic has ever regarded this concur- 
rence of pabKc favour, as one of the least equivocal 
tests of uncommon merit. Some kinds of excellence, 
it is true, will more readily be recognized than others ; 
and this will not always be in p^'oportion to the degree 
of mental power employed in the respective produe 
ttons: but be who obtains general and lasting ap- 
plause in any work of art, must; have happily executed 
t design judiciously formed. This remark is of funda- 
mental consequence in estimating the poetry of Gold- 
smith ; because it will enable us to hold the balance 
steady, when it might be disposed to incline to the 
superior claims of a style of loftier pretension, and 
more brilliant reputation. 

Compared with many poets of deserved eminence, 
Goldsmith will appear characterized by his simp icit^^. 
In his language will be found few of fhose figures 
which are supposed of themselves to constitute poetry ; 
—no violent transpositions ; no uncommon meanings 
and constructions ; no epithets drawn from abstract 
and remote ideas; no coinage of new words by the 
ready mode of turning nonns into verbs ; no bold 
prosopopoeia, or audacious metaphor: — it scarcely 
contams an expression which might not be used in 
eloquent and descriptive proffer It is replete with 
imagery ; but that imagery is drawn from obvious 
sources, and rather enforces the simple idea, than 
daisies by new and unexpected ones. It rejects not 
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common words and plirases ; and, like the language 
of Dryden and Otway, is thereby rendered the more 
forcible and pathetic. It is eminently nervous and 
concise ; and hence affords numerous passages which 
dwelt on the memory. With respect to his matter, 
it is taken from human life, and the objects of nature. 
It does not body forth things unknown, and create 
new beings. Its humbler purpose is to represent 
manners and characters as they really exist ; to im- 
press strongly on the heart moral and political senti- 
ments ; and to fill the imagination with a variety of 
pleasing or affecting objects selected from the stores of 
nature. If this be not the highest department of 
poetry, it has the advantage of being the most univer- 
sally agreeable. I'o receive delight from the sublime 
fictions of Milton, the allegories of Spenser, the learn- 
ing of Gray, and the fancy of Collins, the mind must 
have been prepared by a course of particular study ; 
and perhaps, at a certain period of life, when the 
judgment exercises a severer scrutiny over the sallies 
of the imagination, the relish for artificial beauties will 
always abate, if not entirely desert us. But at every 
age, and with every degree of culture, correct and 
well-chosen representations of nature must please. 
We admire them when young ; we recur to them 
when old ; and they charm us till nothing longer can 
charm. Farther, in forming a scale of excellence for 
artists, we are not only to consider who works upon the 
noblest design, but who fills his design best. It is, in 
reality, but a poor excuse for a slovenly performer tc 
say ' magnh tamen ercidit ausis ;* and the addition of 
one master-piece of any kind to the stock of art, is a 
greater benefit, than that of a thousand abortive and 
mis-shapen wonders. 

If Goldsmith then be referred to the class of de- 
scriptive poetSf including the description of moral as 
well as of physical nature, it will next be important 
to inquire by what means he has attained the rank of 
t master in his class. Let us then observe how hm 
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Imm selected, combined, and contrasted his objects, 
with what truth and strength of colourings be has ex* 
pressed them, and to what end and purpose. 

As poetiy and eloquence do not describe by an 
exact enumeration of every circumstance, it is neces- 
nnr to ieteet certain particulars which may excite t 
sufficiently distinct image of the thing toi. be repre- 
sented. 'In this $ei£cti0n, the great art is to give eha- 
fmcterktie marim, whereby the object ii^ay at once be 
reeop^ized, intheut being obscui^^d m a Inass of 
common pro|)ertie8, which belong equally to 'toany 
others. Uenee the gfeat superiority of particidmr 
images to geniemi ones in description : the former 
identify, whild the latter disguise. Thus, all the 
hackneyed rc^ptesentations of the countr^j^ in tlie worka .^ 
of ordinary ^versifi^rs, tWiP which groves, and rills^ tM^i 
flowery^meads art iiM|odUcei3'|us^ as the rhym^aiid ' 
measure require/ prese^l n6lhiQ^4f thfL^.|^ucy 'm||^ 
aa indistinct daub of colouring, in which all the «ui^ 
versity of nature is lost and confounded. To 'catd^ 
the discriminating features, and present them boid 
and prominent, by few, but decisive strokes, is the 
talent of a master ; and it will not be easy to produce 
a superior io Goldsmith in this respect. The mind < 
is never in doubt as to the meaning of his figures, nor 
does it languish over the survey of trivial and unap- 
propriated circumstances. All is alive — all is ^led-— > 
yet all is clear. 

The proper esm&tnation of objects refers to the im- 
pression they are calculated to make on the mind ; 
and requires that they should harmonize, and recipro- 
cally enforce and sustain e^ch other's effect. They 
should unite in giving one leading tone to the imagi- 
nation ; and without a sameness of form, they should 
blend in an uniformity of hue. This, too, has very suc- 
cessfully been attended to by Goldsmith, who has 
not only sketched his single figures with truth and 
spirit, but has combined them into the most harmonious 
and impressive groups. Nor has any descriptive post 
better ooderstood tns gFeat force of coniraU, in set- 
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ting off hb scenes, anu preventing any approaeh tm 
wearisomeness by repetition of kindred objects. And, 
with great skill, he has contrived that both parts of 
bis contrast should conspire in producing one intended 
moral effect. Of all these excellencies, examples 
will be pointed out as we take a cursory view of tho 
particular pieces. 

In addition to the circumstances already noted, the 
firee and clearness of representation depend also on 
the diction. It has already been observed, that Gold- 
smith's language is remarkable for its eeneral Mm- 
plicity, and the direct and proper use of words. It 
nas ornaments, but these are not far-fetched . The 
epithets employed are usually qualities strictly be- 
longing to the subject, and the true colouring of the 
simple figure. They are frequently contrived to ex- 
press a necessary circumstance in the description, and 
thus avoid the usual imputation of being expletive. 
Of this kind are, ' the rattling terrors of the veng^iU 
snake ;' ' indurated heart ;' ' shed intolerable day ;' 
' tnatted woods ;' ' ventrout ploughshare ;' ' e^inoetltu 
fervours.' The examples are not few of that indis- 
putable mark of true poetic language, where a single 
word conveys an image ; as in these instances : ' re- 
signation gently slopes the way ;' ' troops out an em- 
pire ;* * the vessel idly waiting Jfhps with every gale ;' 
* to totnnoio fragrance ;' ' murmurs fuctuate in the 
gale.' All metaphor, indeed, does this in some de* 
gree ; but where the accessory idea is either indistinct 
or incongruous, as frequently happens when it is in- 
troduced as an artifice to force language up to poetry, 
the effect is only a gaudy obscurity. 

The end and purpou to which description is directed 
is what distinguishes a well-planned piece from a loose 
effusion ; for though a vivid representation of striking 
objects will ever afford some pleasure, yet if aim ana 
design be wanting, to give it a basis, and stamp it 
with the dignity of meaning, it will in a long perfcww 
mance prove flat and tiresome. But this is a want 
which cannot be charged on Goloimitu ; for both 
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the Traveller and f^e Deserted VWage have a great 
moral ia view, to which the whole of the description 
is made to tend. I do not now inquire into the legi* 
timacy of the conclusions he has drawn from his pre- 
mises ; it is enough to justify his plans, that such a 
purpose is included in them. 

'1 he ven^caHoH of Goldsmith is formed on the 
general model that has been adopted since the refine* 
ment of English poetry, and especially since the time 
of Pope. To manage rhyme cou) lets so as to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect on the ear, has since that period 
been so common an attamment, that it merits no par- 
ticular admiration. Goldsmith may, J think, be said 
to have come up to the usual standard of proficiency 
in this respect, without having much surpa^ed it. A 
musical ear, and a familiarity with the best examples, 
have enabled him, without much apparent study, aU 
most always to avoid defect, and very often to pro- 
duce excellence. It is no censure of this poet to say 
that his versification presses less on the attention than 
his matter. In fact, he has none of those peculiari- 
ties of versifying, whether improvements or not, that 
some who aim at distinction in this point have adopted. 
He generally suspends or closes the sense at the end 
of the line or of the couplet ; and therefore does not 
often give exam pies of that greater compass and variety 
of melody which is obtained by longer clauses, or by 
breaking the coincidences of the cadence of sound and 
meaning. He also studiously rejects triplets and 
alexandrines. But allowing for the want of these 
sources of variety, he has sufficiently avoided mono- 
tony ; and in the usual 6ow of his measure, he has 
gratified the ear with as much change, as judiciously 
shifting the line-pauses can produce. 

Having maule these general observations on the 
nature of Goldsmith's poetry, 1 proceed to a- survey 
of his principal pieces. 

The Traveller^ &r Prospect of Society, was first 
sketched out by the author during a tour in Europe, 
great part of which he performed on foot, and in cir- 
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cvinstinces which aflPorded him ^e fatlest means of 
becomiD(|r acquainted with the most Dumerous class 
in society, peculiarly termed th§ people. The date of 
the first edition is 4765 It begins in the gloomy 
mood natural to genius in distress, when wandering 
alone, 

* Remote, nnfriended, melancholy, slow/ 

After an affectionate and regretful glance to the 
peaceful seat of fraternal kindness, and some expres* 
tions of self-pity, the Poet sits down amid Alpind 
solitudes to spend a pensive honr in meditatmg on 
the state of mankind. He finds that the natives of 
every land regard their own with preference ; whenc# 
he is led to this proposition, — that if we impartially 
compare the advantages belonging to different conn- 
tries, we shall conclude that an equal portion of good 
is dealt to all the human race. He farther supposes, 
that every nation, having in view one peculiar speciet 
of happiness, models life to that alone ; whence thii 
favourite kind, pushed to an extreme, becomes a soured 
of peculiar evils. To exemplify this by instances, 'm 
the business of the subsequent descriptive part of tht 
piece. 

Italy is the first country that comes under review 
Its general landscape is painted by a few characteristic 
strokes, and the felicity of its climate is displayed i? 
appropriate imagery. The revival of arts and com* 
merce in Italy, and their subsequent decline, are next 
touched upon ; and hence is derived the present dis> 
position of the people — easily pleased with splendid 
trifles, the wrecks of their former grandeur ; and sunk 
into an enfeebled moral And iptellecfua) character, re-* 
ducing them to the level of children. 

From these he turns with a sort of disdain, to view 
a nobler race, hardened by a rigorous climate, and by 
the necessity of unabating toil. These are the Svnu, 
who find, in the equality of their condition, and their 
ignorance of other modes of life, a source Of content 
which remedies the natural evils of their lot. Thetv 
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tannot be a more delightful picture than the poet hat 
irawQ of the Swiss peasant, going forth to his morn- 
ing's labour, and returning at night to the bosom of 
domestic happiness. It sufficiently accounts for that 
'Hitriat pamoH for which they have ever been so cele- 
brated, and which is here described in lines that reach 
the heart, and is illustrated by a beautiful simile. But 
this state of life has also its disadvantages. I'he sources 
of enjoyment being few, a vacant listlessness is apt tt 
creep upon the breast ; and if nature urges to throw 
this off by occasional bursts of pleasure, no stimulus 
can reach the purpose but gross sensual debauch. 
Their morals, tdo, like their enjoyments, are of a 
coarse texture. Some sterner virtues hold high domi- 
nion in their breast, but all the gentler and more re- 
fined qualities of the heart, which soften and sweeten 
life, are exiled to milder climates. 

To the more genial climate of France the traveller 
next repairs, and in a very pleasing rural picture he 
introduces himself in the capacity of musician to a 
village party of dancers beside the murmuring Loire. 
The leading feature of this nation he represents as be- 
ing the love of praise ; which passion, while it inspires 
sentiments of honour, and a desire of pleasing, also 
affords a free course to folly, and nourishes vanity and 
ostentation. The soul, accustomed to depend for its 
happiness on foreign applause, shifts its principles 
with the change of fashion, and is a stranger to the 
value of self-approbation. 

The strong contrast to this national character is 
sought in Holland ; a most graphical description of 
the scenery presented by that singular country in- 
troduces the moral portrait of the people. From the 
necessity of unceasing labour, induced by their pecu- 
liar circumstances, a habit of industry has been formed, 
of which the natural consequence is a love of gain. 
The possession of exuberant wealth has given rise to 
the ^rts and conveniences of life ; but at the same 
time has introduced a crafty, cold, and mercenary 
temper, which sets every thing, even liberty itself, a 
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t price. How different, exclaims the poet, from theft' 
Belgian ancestors! how different from the pfeeent race 
of Britain ! 

To Britain, then, he tarns, and begina wich a riij^ht 
•ketch of the country, in which, be nys* tiM mikteet 
cbttnM of crealico are combined, 

* Extremes are only in the master's mind.' 

He then draws a very strikin|^ picture of a fteft!, 
thoughtfal, independent freeman, a creatnre of reason, 
unfasbioned by the common forms of life, and loo96 
from all its ties; — and this he gives as the represenra* 
tive of the English character. A society formed by 
such unyielding self-dependent beings, will naturally 
be a scene of violent political contests, and ever in ft 
ferment with party. And a still worse fate awaits it ; 
for the ties of nature, duty, and love, failing, the fic- 
titious bonds of wealth and law must be employed to 
hold together such a reluctant association ; whenc'e 
the time may come, that valour, learning, and pa- 
triotism, may all lie levelled in one sink of avarice. 
I'hese are the ills of freedom : but the Poet, vrb6 
would only repress to secure, goes on to deliver bia 
ideas of the cause of such mischiefs, which he seenM 
to place in the usurpations of aristocratical upon regal 
authority ; and with great energy he expresses his vlt>- 
dignation at the oppressions the poor suffer from their 
petty tyrants. Ihis leads him to a kind of anticipa« 
tion of the subject of his * Deserted Village,* where, 
laying aside the politician, and resuming the poet, he 
describes, by a few highly pathetic toaches, the depo« 
pulated fields, the ruined village, and the poor forlorn 
inhabitants driven from their beloved home, and et^ 
posed to all the perils of the traas-atlantic wildemesa. 
it is by no means my intention to enter into a discus* 
sion of GoT.DSMrTH 8 political opinions, which bear 
evident marks of confused notions and a heated imagi- 
nation. I shall confine myself to a remark upon the 
English national character, which will apply to him in 
common with various other writers, native and foreign 
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This country has lovig tieen in the pK)S8«!iK0ti of 
unrestrained freefldm of thinking and acting thali 
any other perhaps that ever existed ; a consequence 
of whidi has been, that all those peculiarities of cha- 
racter, which io other nations remain concealed in 
the general mtm, have here stood forth prominent Arid 
conspiciious ; and these bein^ from their nature cal* 
cnhited to draw attention, have by superficial obser* 
yvn been mistakew for the general character of the 
people. This has been panicularly the case with 
pblicical distinction. From the publicity of all pro- 
ceedings in the legislative part of our constitution, and 
the independence with whfch many act, all pafty dif- 
ferences are strongly marked, and public men take 
their side with openness and confidence. Public to- 
pics, too, are discussed by all ranks ; and whafevef 
«eede there are in any part of the society of spirit atid 
activity, have full opportunity of germinating. But 
to imagine that these basy and high-^spirited characters 
compOf«ea majority of the community, or perhaps a 
mvch greater proportion than in other countries, is a 
delnsion. This nation, as a body, is, like all others, 
characterised by circumstances of its situation ; and a 
rich commercial people, long trained to society, in- 
habiting a climate where many things are necessary 
to f he comfort of life, and under a government abound- 
ing with splendid distinctions, cannot possibly be a 
knot of philosophers and patriots. 

To return from this digression. Though it is pro- 
bable thai few of Goldsmith's readers will be con- 
vinced, even from the instances he has himself pro- 
duced, that the happiness of Mankind is every where 
eqoa) ; yet all will feel the force of the truly philoso- 
phical sentiment whieli> concludes the piece, — that 
man's chief bliss is ev^seated it his tnind ; and that 
but a small partof nsal felicity consists in what human 
governments can either bestow or withhold. 

The Deserted Village, first printed in 176^; is the 
companion-piece of the Traveller, formed, like it, 
upoa a plan which unites description with sentimeftt, 
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and employs both in inculcating a political moral. It 
is a view of the prosperous aod ruined state of a coun- 
try Tillage, with reflections on the causes of both. 
Such it rosy be defined in prose; but the disposition, 
management, and colouring of the piece, are all cal- 
culated for poetical effect. It begins with a delightful 
picture of Auburn when inhabited by a happy peo- 
ple. The view of the village itself, and the rural 
occupations and pafitimes of its simple natives, is m 
}he best style of painting, by a selection of charac- 
teristic circumstances. It is immediately contrasted 
by a similar bold sketch of its ruined and desolated 
condition. Then succeeds an imaginary state of Eng- 
land, in a kind of golden age of equality ; with its 
contrast likewise. The apostrophe that follows, the 
personal complaint of the poet, and the portrait of a 
sage in retirement, are sweetly sentimental touches, 
that break the continuity of description. 

He returns to Auburn^ and having premised another 
masterly sketch of its two states, in which the images 
are chiefly drawn from sounds, he proceeds to what 
may be called the interior history of the village. In 
his first figure he has tried his strength with Dryden. 
I'he parish itriest of that great poet, improved from 
Chaucer, is a portrait full of beauty, but drawn in a 
loose, unequal manner, with the flowing vein of di- 
gressive thought and imagery that stamps his style. 
The subject of the draught, too, is considerably dif- 
ferent from that of Goldsmith, having more of the 
ascetic and mortified cast, in conformity to the saintly 
model of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The pastor 
of Auburn is more human, but is not on that account 
a less venerable and interesting figure; though I 
know not whether all will be pleased with his fami- 
liarity with vicious characters, which goes beyond the 
purpose of mere reformation. The description of hihk 
m his professional character is truly admirable ; and 
the similes of the bird instructing his young to fly, 
and the tall cliflT rising above the storm, have bem 
universally applauded. The first, I believe, is ori« 
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giiiil ;-^^he second is not so, though it has probably 
never been so well drawn and apfiied. Tire subse* 
<}iient fetches of the village schoolmaster and ale- 
house, are close imitations of nature in low life, Kke 
ti»e pictures of Teniers and4logaitb. Yel even these 
humorous scenes slide imperceptibly into sentiment 
and pathos ; and the comparison of the simple plea- 
mres of the poor, with the splendid festivities of the 
opulent, rises to the highest style of moral poetry. 
Whe has eot felt the force of that reflection, 

* The heart dutrasting asks, if this be joy V 

The vrriter then falls into t strain of reasonmg 
against luxury and superfluous wealth, in which thtf 
sober inquirer will find much serious troth, though 
mixed with poetical exaggeration. The description of 
the contrasted scenes of magnificence and misery in a 
gteat metropolis, closed by the pathetic figure of the 
forlorn ruined female, is not to be surpassed. 

Were not the sobjects of Goldsmith's description 
so skilfully varied, the uniformity of manner, consisting 
in an enumeration of single circumstances, generally 
depicted in single lines, might tire ; but where is the 
reader who can avoid being hurried along by the swift 
current of imagery, when to such a passage as the last 
succeeds a landscape fraught with all the sublime 
terrors of the torrid zone ;— ^nd then, an exquisitely 
ten^r history-piece of the departure of the villagers : 
concluded wiVh a group (sHghtly touched indeed) ol 
allegorical personages? A noble atidress to the Genius 
of Poetry, in whieh is compressed the moral of the 
whole, gives a dignified finisning to the work. 

If we compare ^ese two principal poems of Golo- 
SMms, we may savt that the ' Traveller' iis formed 
upoB a «ore regvlar plan, has a higher pvrpoi^e in 
view, more abofimlt in tbooght, and in the axpression 
of moral and philosophical ideas; the ' Deserted 
Village' has more imagery, more variety, more pathos, 
more of the peculiar character of poetry. In the firs%, 
the moral and natural descriptions are more general 
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tad elevated ; in the second, they are more particular 
aiHl ioterestiog. Both are truly original productions ; 
but the ' De«erted Village' has le^ peculiarity, and 
indeed hax given ri«4> to imitations which may stand ia 
some parallel with it ; while the ' Traveller icmatos 
an tmifu^. 

With regard to Goi>dsmith*s other poems, a few 
remarks will suffice. The ' Hermit/ printed in the 
same year with the * Traveller/ has been a very popn* 
br piece, as might be expected of a tender tale prettily 
told, k is called a ' Ballad/ hut I think with no 
correct application of that term, which properly means 
a story related in language either naturally or affectedly 
rude and simple. It has been a sort of fashion to 
admire these productions; yet in the really ancient 
ballads, for one stroke of beauty, there are pages of 
insipidity and vulgarity ; and the imitations have been 
pleasing in proportion as they approached more finished 
compositions. In Goldsmith's ' Hermit/ the lan- 
guage is always polished, and often ornamented. The 
best things in it are some neat turns of moral and 
pathetic sentiment, given with a simple conciseness 
that fits them for being retained in the memory. As 
to the story, it has little fancy or contrivance to re- 
commend it. 

We have already seen that Goldsmith possessed 
humour ; and, exclusively of his comedies, pieces pro- 
fessedly humorous form a part of his poetical remains. 
His imitations of Swift are happy, but they are imi- 
tations. His tale of the ' Double Transformation' may 
vie with those of Prior. His own natural vein of easy 
humour flows freely in his ' Haunch of Venison' and 
' Retaliation / the first, an admirable specimen of a 
very ludicrous story made out of a common incident 
by the help of conversation and character ; the other, 
an original thought, in which his talent at drawing 
portraits, with a mixture of the serioos and the comiCy 
» most happily displayed. 
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EXTRACT FROM A POIEM 

WRITTEN BY COURTNEY MELMOTH, BS^. 

ON THX DSATH OF IICINKNT BNOUSH PORTS. 

THB TEARS OP GENIUS. 

The village bell tolls out the note of death, 

And through the echoing air the length'ning sound. 

With dreadful pause, reverberating deep, 

Spreads the sad tidings o'er fair Auburn's vale. 

There, to enjoy the scenes her bard had praised 

In all the sweet simplicity of song. 

Genius, in pilgrim garb, sequestered sat, 

And herded jocund with the harmless swains : 

But when she heard the fate-foreboding knell, 

With startled step, precipitate and swift, 

And look pathetic, full o^ dire p!«sage. 

The church>way walk, besioe the neighboring green, 

Sorrowing she sought ; and there, in black array. 

Borne on the shoulders of the swains he loved, 

She saw the boast of Auburn moved along. 

Toach'd at the view, her pensive breast she stmck. 

And to the cypress, which incumbent hangs, .; 

With leaning slope and branch irregular^ 

O'er the moss'd pillars of the sacred fane, 

The briar-bound graves shadowing with funeral gloom. 

Forlorn she hied ; and tiiere the crowding wo Ijtif 
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^weird by the parent) press'd on bleeding tboaght. 
Dig ran\he drops from her mater oa I eye, 
Fatt broke the bosom -sorrow from her heart. 
And pale Distress sat sickly on her cheek« 
As thus her plaintive Elegy began : — 
' And must my children all expire 1 

Shall none be left to strike the lyre ? 

Courts Death alone a learned prize? 

Falls his shafts only on the wise 1 

Can no fit marks on earth be found. 

From useless thousands swarming round ? 

What crowding cyphers cam the land. 

What hosts of victims, at command ! 

Yet shall the ingenious drop alone ? 

ShaU Science grace the tyrant's throne 1 

1 hou murd'rer of the tuneful train, 

I chaige thee with my children slain ! 
Scarce has the fsun thrice urged his annual tonr. 
Since half my race have felr thy barbarous powtx ; 

Sore hast thou thinn'd each pleasing art. 

And struck a muse with every dart : 
Bard after bard obey'd thy slaughtering call. 
Till scarce a poet lives to sing a brother's fall. 

Then let a widow'd mother pay 

The tribute of a parting lay ; 
Tearful, inscribe the monumental strain. 
And speak aloud her feelings and her pain ! 

* And first, farewell to thee, my son/ she cried, 
' Thou pride of Auburn's dale — sweet bard, farewbQ I 
Long for thy sake the peaitant's tear shall flow. 
And many a virgin bosom heave with wo ; 
For thee shall sorrow sadden all the scene. 
And every pastime perish on the green ; 
The sturdy farmer shall suspend his tale. 
The woodman's ballad shall no more regale. 
No more shall Mirth each rustic sport inspire. 
But every frolic, every feat, shall tire. 
No more the evening gambol shall delight. 
Nor moonshine revels crown the vacant night. 
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But groups of villagers (each joy forgot) 

Shall form a sad aasembiy round the cot. 

Sweet hard, farewell ! — and farewell, Auburn's bliis. 

The bashful !over» and the vielded kiss : 

The evening warble Philomela made. 

The echoing forest, and the whispering shade, 

The winding brook, the bleat of brute content. 

And the blithe voice that " whistled as it went:" 

These «>hall no longer charm the ploughman's caref 

But sighs shall fill the pauses of despair. 

' GoLosMiTu, adieu ; the '* book-learn *d priest'* fof 
thee 
Shall now in vain possess his festive glee. 
The oft-heard jest m vain he shall reveal. 
For now, alas ! the jest he cannot feel. 
But ruddy damsels oV thy tomb shall b»nd. 
And conscious weep for their and virtue's triend; 
The milkmaid shall reject the shepherd's song, 
And cease to carol as she toils along : 
All Auburn shall bewail the fatal day. 
When from her fields their pride was snatch 'd awaji 
And even the matron of the cressy lake. 
In piteous plight, her palsied head shall shake, 
While all adown the burrows of her face 
Slow shall the lingering tears each other trace. 

And. oh, my child ! severer woes remain 
To all the houseless and unshelter'd train ! 
Thy fate shall sadden many an humble guest. 
And heap fresh anguish on the beggar's breast ; 
For dear wert thou to all the sons of pain, 
To all that wander, sorrow, or complain : 
Dear to the learned, to the simple dear. 
For daily blessings mark*d thy virtuous year ; 
The rich received a moral from thy head. 
And from thy heart the stranger found a bed : 
Distress came always smiling from thy door ; 
For God had made thee agent to the poor. 
Had form'd thy feelings on the noblest plan. 
To grace at once the poet and the man.* ' 
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Dark as the nigkt, which now in dunnest rob* 

Ascends her zenith o'er the silent globe. 

Sad Melancholy wakea, a while to tread. 

With solemn step, the mansions of the dead t 

Led by her baoa, o'er this yet recent shrine 

I sorrowing bend ; and here essay to twme 

The tributary wreath of Uufeat bloom, 

With artless hands, to deck a poet's tomb,— 

I'he tomb where Goldsmith sleeps. Fond bopea» 

adieu ! 
No more your airy dreams shall mock my view ; 
Here will 1 learn ambition to control. 
And each aspiring passion of the soul : 
E'en now, methinks, his well-known voict I hear. 
When late be meditated flight from care. 
When, as imagination fondly hied 
To scenes of sweet retirement, thus be cried •— 

' Ye splendid fabrics, palaces, and towers. 
Where aissipation leads the giddy hours. 
Where pomp, disease, and knavery reside, 
And folly bends the knee to wealthy pride; 
Where luxury's purveyors learn to rise. 
And worth, to want a prey, unfriended dies ; 
Where warbling eunuchs glitter in brocade. 
And hapless poets toil for scanty bread : 
Farewell ! to other scenes I turn my eyes, 
Embosom'd in the vale where Auburn lies^^ 
Deserted Auburn, those now ruin'd gladet. 
Forlorn, yet ever dear and honour'd shades: 
There, though the hamlet boasts no smiling traisy 
Nor sportful pastime circling on the plain. 
No needy villains prowl around for prey, 
No slanderers, no sycophants betray ; 
No gaudy foplings scornfully deride 
The swain, whose humble pipe is all his pride/— 
There will I fly to seek that soft repose. 
Which solitude contemplative bestows. 
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Yet, oh, fond hope ! perchance there stiil remains 
One lingering friend behind, to blesa the plains , 
Some hermit of the dale, enshrined in fease. 
Long lost companion of my youthful da3r8 ; 
With whose sweet converse m his social bower, 
I oft may chide away some vacant hour ; 
To whose pure sympathy I may impart 
Each lacent grief that labours at my heart. 
Whatever I felt, and what 1 saw, relate, 
The shoals of luxury, the wrecks of state,-— 
Those busy scenes, where scieoce wakes in vaiii» 
In which 1 shared, ah! ne'er to share again. 
But whence that pang? does nature now rebel t 
Why falters out my tongue the word fareweii ! 
Ye friends ! who long have witness'd to my toil. 
And seen me ploughing in a thankless soil. 
Whose partial tenderness hush'd every pain. 
Whose approbation made my bosom vain, — 
1*is you to whom my »>oul divided hies 
With fond regret, and half unwilling flies ; 
Sighs forth her parting wishes to the wind. 
And lingering leaves her better half behind. 
Can I forget the intercourse 1 shared, 
What friend'ihip cherished, and what zeal endear*dT 
Alas ! remembrance still must turn to you, 
And, to my latest hour, protract the long adieu. 
Amid the woodlands, wlieresoe'er I rove, 
The plain, or se' ret covert of the grove, 
Imagination shall supply her store 
Of painful bliss, and what she can restore ; 
Shall strew each lonely path with flow'rets gay. 
And wide as is her boundless empire stray ; 
On eagle pinions traverse earth and skies, 
And bid the lost and distant objects rise. 
Here, where encircled o*er the sloping land 
Woods rise on woods, shall Aristotle stand ; 
Lyceum round the godlike man rejoice. 
And bow with reverence to wisdom's voice. 
I'here, spreading oaks shall arch the vaulted dome. 
The champion, there, of \iberty and Rome, 
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In Attic elo^jijinice shall thunder lawi. 

And uDcorrupted wnatM shout appfaim. 

Not more ecutatic visions rapt the soul 

Of Numa, when to midnight grots he stole. 

And learat his lore, from virtue's mouth refined. 

To fetter vice, and harmonize mankind. 

Now tttretch'd at ease beside some fav'nte fltream. 

Of beauty and enchantment will I dream ; 

Klysium, seats of arts and laurels won. 

The Gi-aces three, and Japhet's* fabled son; 

Whilst Angeio shall wave the mystic rod. 

And see a new creation wail his nod ; 

Prescribe his bounds to Time's remorseless power. 

And to my arms my absent friends restore ; 

Place m<r amidst the group, each welUknown face» 

The sons of science, lords of human race ; 

And as oblivion sinks at his command, 

Nature shall rise more Anish*d from his hand. 

Thus some magician, fraught with potent skifl. 

Transforms and moulds each varied mass at will; 

Calls animated form<) of wondrous birth, 

Cadmean offspring, from the teeming earth, 

Unceres ttie ponderous tombs, the realms ol night, 

A'ld calls their cold inhabitants to light; 

Or, as he traverses a dreary scene, 

Bids every sweet of nature there convene, 

Huge mountains skirted round with wavy woods. 

The shrub-deck'd lawns, and silver-sprinkled floodsi 

Whilst flowVets spring around the smiling land. 

And follow on the traces of his wand. 

' Such pro!«pects, lovely Auburn ! then, be thine. 
And what thou caoist of bliss impart be mine ; 
Amid thy humble shades, in tranquil ease. 
Grant me to pass the remnant of my days. 
Unfetter'd from the toil of wretched gain. 
My raptured muse shall pour her noblest strain. 
Within her native bowers the notes prolong. 
And, grateful, meditate her lateiit song. 
Ihus, as adown the slope of life I bend. 
And move, resign*d, to meet my latter end, 

• Promelheuf. 
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Etch worldly wkh, etch woridly care * 
A 9elf-approviag h^it alooe poesess'd, 
CoDtent, to bounteous Heaven 111 leave the 

'1 hus spoke the Bard : but not one friendly 
With nod assentive crown'd the parting hoar; 
No eastern meteor glared beneath the ^y. 
No dextral omen : Nature heaved a sigh 
Prophetic of the dire impending blow. 
The presage of her Iosm, aiul Britain's wo. 
Already portioned, unrelenting fate 
Had made a pause upon the numberM date*; 
Behind stood Death, too horrible for sight. 
In darkness clad, expectant, pruned for flight; 
Pleased at the word, the shapeless monster ■pi^' 
On eager message to the humble shed. 
Where, wrapt by soft poetic visions round. 
Sweet slumbering. Fancy's darling son he found. 
At his approach the silken pinion d train. 
Affrighted, mount aloft, and quit the brain» 
Which late they fann'd. Now other scenes tiiandato 
Of woody pride, succeed, or flowery vales : 
As when a sudden tempest veils the sky. 
Before serene, and streaming lightnings fly. 
The prospect shifts, and pitchy volumes roll. 
Along the drear expanse, from pole to pole ; 
Terri^c horrors all the void invest. 
Whilst the arch spectre issues forth confest. 
The Bard beholds him beckon to the tomb 
Of yawning night, eternity's dread womb ; 
In vain attempts to fly, th' impasse air 
Retards his steps, and yields him to despair ; 
He feels a gripe that thrills through every vein. 
And panting struggles in the fatal chain. 
Here paused the fell destroyer to survey 
The pride, the boas^ of man, his destined prey; 
Prepared to strike, he poised aloft the dart, 
Ana plunged the steel in Virtae's bleeding heart; 
Abhorrent, back the springs of life rebound. 
And leat^c on Nature's face a grisly wound, 
A wound enroll'd among Britannia's woes. 
That ages yet to follow cannot close. 
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O Goldsmith ! how shall Sorrow now 
To marmur out her slow iocondite lay ? 
In what sad accents mourn the lockhsM hour, 
1'hat yielded thee to luirelenting power ; 
Thee, the proud boast of all the tuneful train 
That sweep the lyre, or swell the poliyh*d stnial 
Much-honour'd Bard ! if my untutor'd verse 
Could pay a tribute woithy of thy hearse. 
With fearless hands I'd build the fane of praife. 
And boldly strew the never-fading bays. 
But, ah ' with thee my guardian genius fled. 
And piilow'd in thy tomb his silent head : 
Pain'd Memory alone behind remains, 
And pensive stalks the solitary plains, 
Kich in her sorrows ; honours without art 
She pays in tears redundant from the heart. 
And say, what boots it o*er thy hallow'd dost 
I'o heap the graven pile, or laurell'd bust ; 
Since by thy hands already raised on high. 
We see a fabric tow'iing to the sky ; 
Where, hand in hand with Time, the sacred Ion 
Shall travel on, till Nature is no more 1 
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Adieu, sweet Bard! to each fine feelmg true, 
Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few, — 
Those forra'd to charm e'en vicious minds, and th 
With harmless mirth the social soul to please. 
Another's wo thy heart could always melt ; 
None gave more free, for none more deeply felt. 
Sweet Bard, adieu I thy own harmonious lays 
Have sculptured out thy monument of praise: 
Yes, these survive to time's remotest day ; 
While drops the bust, and boastful tombs decay. 
Reader, if numbered in the Muse's train. 
Go, tune the lyre, and imitate his strain ; 
But, if no poet thou, reverse the plan. 
Depart in peace, and imitate the man 
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DEDICATION. g 5 

TO THE REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 

Dbar Sir« — I am sensible that the friendship be- 
tweea us can acquire no new S^ce from the cereroo- 
nt» of a dedication ; and perhaps it demands an excuse 
tbvs to prefix your na!vie to my attempts, which you 
declme giving with your own. But as a part of this 
poefn was formerly written to you from Switzerland, th« 
whole can now, with propriety, be only inscribed to 
^oti. It will also throw a light upon many parts of 
It, when the reader understands, that it is addressed to 
a man who, despising fame and fortune, has retired 
early to happiness and obscurity, with an income of 
forty pounds a-year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your 
bumble choice. You have entered upon a sacred 
office, where the harvest is great, and the labourers are 
bat few ; while you have left the field of ambition, 
where the laboMrers are many, and the harvest not 
worth carrying away. But of all kinds of ambition— 
what from the refinement of the times, from different 
mtemsof criticism, and from the divisions of party— 
tmat which pursues poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among un- 
polished nations ; but in a country verging to the ex- 
tfemetf of refinement, painting and mu«ic come in for 
a share. As these offer the feeble mind a less-labori- 
ous entertainment, they at first rival poetry, and at 
length supplant her ; they engross all that favour 
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once shewn to her, and though but younger oaten, 
•eiie upon the elder's birthright. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the power- 
ful, it ii still iu greater danger from the mistaken efTorti 
of the learned to improve it. What criticisms have 
we not heard of late in favour of blank verse and Pin- 
daric odes, choruses, anapests and iambics, alliterative 
care and happy negligence ! Every absurdity has now 
a champion to defend it ; and as he is generally much 
in the wrong, so he has adways much to say ; ror error 
is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more danger- 
ous, — I mean party. Party entirely distorts the jndg* 
ment, and destroys the taste. When the mind is once 
infected with this disease, it can only find pleasure in 
what contributes to increase the distemper. Like the 
tiger, that seldom desists from pursumg man after 
having once preyed upon human flesh, the reader, who 
has once gratified his appetite with calumny, makes 
ever after the most agreeable feast upon murdered 
reputation. Such readers generally admire some half- 
witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold man, 
having lost the character of a wise one. Him they 
dignify with the name of poet : his tawdry lampoons 
are called satires; his turbulence is said to be force 
and his frenzy fire. 

W hat reception a poem may find, which has neither 
abuse, party, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot 
tell, nor am I solicitous to know. My aims are right. 
Without espousing the cause of any party, I have at- 
tempted to moderate the rage of all. I have endea- 
voured to shew, that there may be equal happiness ia 
states that arediflerently governed from our own ; that 
every state has a particular principle of happiness, and 
that this principle in each may be carried to a mis- 
chievous excess. There are few can judge better than 
yourself how far these positions are illustrated in this 
poem. I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate brother^ 

Oliver GoLDSicrrH. 
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Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian hoor/y^S' 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies : 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee ; 
Stifl to my brother turns, with ceaseless paia. 
And drags at each remove a. lengthening chain. 

£ternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening 6re ! 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair! 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd» 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Liugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 
And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

But me, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care ; 
ImpelPd, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ^ 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies. 
Allures from far, yet, as 1 tollow, flies : 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
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THE TRAVELLER. U 

Tbt naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

Aod thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 

Such is tlie patriot's boast where'er we roam. 

Hit first, best country, ever is at home. 

Aod yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share. 

Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 

An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes their blessings eves. 

"^ Nature, a mother kind alike to ali, 

Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idra's cliffs as Arno's shelvy side ; 

And though the rocky crested summits frown. 

These rocks by custom turn to beds of down. 

Fmn art more various are tke bleasinga senV"-* 

Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, contenL 

Yet Itieae each other's power ao etrong coafest. 

That either seems destraettve of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentaMM fifll 

And honour sinks where oomroeree' long pwn j ili . 

Hence every state, to one loved blessing proM 

Confonns and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attendsj 

And spurns the plan that aims at other efids ; 

Till carried to eicess in each domain. 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 

> But let us try these truths «ath clo^r eyes. 

And trace them through the prospect ae it liei^ 

Here, for a while, my proper cares rssign'x^ 

Here let me tit in sorrow tor mankind ; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blatt. 

^' Far to the r%ht, where Apennine ascends. 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 

Its uplands tlopiag deck the mountain's side* 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride * 
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While oft some temple's mouldering tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
'*^ Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surety blest : 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found. 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts ap|ttar. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the nortlmrn sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea born gales their gelid wings expand. 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
'. But small the bliss that sense alone bestows. 
And sensual bliss is all this nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reiga : 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue I 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contammate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind : 
For wealth was theirs ; not far removed the date. 
When Commerce proudly flounsh'd through the stale 
At her command the palace leam'd to rise, 
Again the long-fall'n column sought the skies ; 
The canvass glowM beyond e'en nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form : 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display'd her sail ; 
While nought reraain'd, of alt that riches gave. 
But towns unmann'd, and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill. 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pnde * 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall'n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
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Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array'd* 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavaloMie ; 
Processions fbrm'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By spprtB like these are all their cares begoil'd^ 
The ^rts of children satisfy the child : 
£ach nobler aim, repres9*d by long control. 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights^ucceeding fast behind. 
In happier meann^ occupy the mind : 
As in those dflH^nwhere Caesars once bore sway» 
Defaced by lime, and tottering in decay. 
There. in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter^seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wendeiing man could want the larger pilc^ 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 
u'> My soul, .turn from them ! turn we to sunrej 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display. 
Where the bleak Swyss their stormy mansion tready 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread : 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and bis sword ; 
No vernal blooms -their torpid rocks a nay. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No xephyr fondjy sues the mountain's breast. 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm» 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant's hut, his feast though small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To slwme the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly Iprd the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
Bat calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each wish contracting, fits him to tne aott. 
Cheerful, at morn, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
Wilb patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his vent'rous ploughshare to the steep; 
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Or neeks tha den where ioow-tracki mirk the mqf 
And drag* the itru^liog ravage into diy. 
At night returniag, every labour sped. 
He siis him down the monarch of a shed ; 
Sinile< by a cheerful fire, and round sanreri 
}li< chiidicn's lookx that brighten at the blan. 
While hin loved partner, boastful of her hoard 
l)i<i)iays her cle»nly platter on the board; 
Ami (laply too M>nne pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good Ins native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e*en those ills that round his mansion ris^ 
Knhance the bli!*A his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the stoma; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd : 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined : 
Yet let them only share the praises due,— 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but iew} 
For every want that stimulates the breast, ''•■'•' 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest.. 
Hence from such lands each pleasing scieUct iiot. 
That 6rst excites desire, and then supplies; i: 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flanM, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the firame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Nor quench'd by want, nor fanned by strong desirs ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow,*-* 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low i 
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For, as refinemeiit stops, from sire to son 

Unalter'd, unimproved the maooers run ; 

And love's and friendship's finely pointed dart 

Fall blunted from each indurated heatf[|^ 

Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain s breast 

May sit like falcons cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, — such as play [way»— • 

Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

S To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn ; and France displays her bright domain. 

Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleaisea with thyself, whom all the world can please, 

How often have 1 led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire ! 

Where shading elms along the margin grew. 

And, freshen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 

And haply^ though my harsh touch falt'ring still. 

But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill ; 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour. 

Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maae ; 

And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 

Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

' So blest a life these thoughtless realms display; 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here : 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains. 

Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 

It shins in splendid traflic round the land ; 

Fiom courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise : 

They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem ; 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

<"' But while this 5of:er art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 
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For praise too dearly loved, or warmly foaglll, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought : 
And the weak soul, within itself unhlest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

, Pants for the vulgar praise which fools imput } 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a-year : 
The mind still turns where shiildng fashion draiWy 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause* 

C. ' To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
W here the broad ocean leans against the laod^ 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore; 
While the pent Ocean, rising o er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Z" Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that spriagt* 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here displayed. Their much-loved wealth i 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear; 
Even liberty itself is bartered here : 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flte^ 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buya. 
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A bud of tmats, and a dea of slarei. 
Here wretches teek disboiioanible gn^m. 
And, calnlj bent* to senritade coofono. 
Dull as then- lakes that slamber in the itorm. 

•--^ Heavens ! how nalike their fielgic sires of oMf 
Rough, poor, content, oDgovemably bold, 
^ar m each breast, and freedom on eau;h brow ; 
Dow much vnlike the sons of Britain now ! 

i-'V Filed at the soond, my genius sprea<fe her wing. 
And flies where Britain courts the w es tern spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glidt. 
There all around the gentlest breeies stray. 
There gentle music melts on every «pray ; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined, 
£xtremes are only in the master's mind ! 
Stern o'er each bosom Reason holds her ittta^ 
With daring aims irregularly great. 
Pride in their port, dc^ance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
Intent en high designs, a thoughtful band. 
By forms unfashioa d, fresh from nature's hand. 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul. 
True to imagined right above control, — 
While e'en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 

^^ Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here 
T hine are those charms that dazzle and endear f 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy ; 
B ut, foster'd e'en by Freedom, ills annoy : 
T hat independence Britons prize too high, 
K eeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
T he self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
A 11 claims that bind and sweeten life unknown { 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held. 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd; 
Ferments arise, imprison d factions roar, 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore ; 
Till, overwrought, the general system feels 
lis motion stoD, or frenzy fire the irbeels. 
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Nor this the worst. As Nature's ties decttf. 
As duty, love, and hooour fail to, sway, 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence ail obedience bows to these alone. 
And talent sinks and merit weeps unknown : 
Till time may come, when stript of all her chami% 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot Bamet 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I itatet 
I mean lo flatter kings, or court the great : 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my suul aspire* 
Far from mv bosom drive tlie low desire I 
Ami thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun— 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure! 
I only would repress them to secure : 
Fci just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those that think must govern those that toil; 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach. 
Is but to lay proportion'd loads on each. ' 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

Oh, then, how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast approaching danger warms: 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free j 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at home,— 
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Fear, pity, justice, indigaation, start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart | 
Till, Haifa patriot, half a coward grown, 
1 fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

2j Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hcur, 
W hen first ambition struck at regal power ; 
And thus, polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double iorc^ 
Have we not seen, round Britain;^ peopled snore* 
Her useful sons exchanired for usetess ore \ 
Seen all her triumphs imt destruction nasie. 
Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste 1 
Seen Opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern Depopulation in her train. 
And over fields, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
In barren, solitary pomp repose \ 
Have we not seen, at Pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling, long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay 'd. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train. 
To traverse climes beyond the western main. 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound \ 

:( £*en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous wayi^ 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim. 
And the brown Indian maiks with murderous aim ; 
Tbei», while above the giddy tempeat flies. 
And all around distressfirl yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his wo. 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine. 
And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

^! Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 
Why have I stray'd from pleasure and reposet 
To seek a good each government bestows 1 
In every government, though terrors reign. 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain. 
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country be depopulating or not : the discussion would 
take op much room, and I should prove myself, at 
best, an indifferent politician, to tire the reader with 
a long preface, when 1 want his unfatigued attention 
to a long poem. 

In tegretting the depopulation of the country, I 
inveigh again»t tho nerease of oar luzories ; and here 
niso I expect the shoot of modem politicians against 
me. For twenty or thirty years past, it has been the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest na- 
tional advantages ; and all the wisdom of antiquity 
in that particular as erroneous. Still, however. I 
must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to stales 
by which so many vices are introduced, and so many 
kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so mnch has 
been poured out of late on the other side of the ques- 
tion, that merely for the sake of novelty and variety, 
one would sometimes wish to be in the right. 

1 am, dear sir, 
Your nncere friend, and ardent admirer, 

OUVSR GOLMMIIIU 
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l.SvBBT Aabiini ! leveliest village of the plaio. 
Where health and plenty cheer d the labouring swain. 
Where smiling epnne in earliest visit paid. 
And parting summer s lingering blooms delay'd : 
Dear lovely bowen of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have 1 loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear d each scene ! 
How ohem have I paused on every charm, 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have I blest the coming day, 
W hen toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tnre each other down ; 
The swain mietrustless pf his smutted face. 
While secret langbter tittered round the place; 

* The locality of dito poein i» tappoced to be Uwoy, new BtliTin«- 

haii, where ne poet'k brotJier Henry hod hU tirlmg* At uual in 

, Mich CMet, the plioa afterwards beotnie the fashionable reiort of 

I poeCirai pil^aia, aod paid the customary penaltv of fiirnishinf reilos 

wr the conow. Tlie kmotkmm bnsk has been converted Into sauff- 

boaea, and nw adoraa the cabinets of poetical viitnofi. 
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The bashful virgia's sidelong: looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks repnnre: 

These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like 

these, 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed» 
These were thy charms — but hU these charms are fled* 
■ Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn! 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen 
And Desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies. 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries.: 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far. far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breati) can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man : 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome storey 
Just gave what life required, but gave no noore; 
His best companions, innocence and health. 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 
But times are alter'd : trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repoM, 
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And every waat to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful sceM, 
Lived in each look, and brightenM all the greeQi-^- 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural inirtb and manners are no more. ^^ 

5. Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. • ■ : 
Here as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once t^e cottage stood, the hawthorn grew* 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

6. In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given ray share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these numble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting, by repose : 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still~- 
Amidst the swains to snew my book-learn'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
^And, as a hare, whom hound^and horns pursue, 
■ ' Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
^I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 
7> O blest retirement, friend to life's decline. 
Retreat from cares, (hat never must be mine ! 
How blest is be who crowns, in shades like these» 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 
Explore the miue, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
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But on he movefi to meet hut latter end, 
AngeU around liefriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to tiie gnve with unperoeived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
Hi< heaven commences ere the world be past. 
t. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's cleat. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rme ; 
There, as I past with careless steps and slovr. 
The miB^Ung notes came softenM from below ; 
The swaiQ responsive as the milk-maid tvngy 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool. 
The playful children jsst let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wi]id« 
And the loud laugh that spoke the racant miDdy— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fiii'd each pause the nightingale had made* 
But now the sounds of populatioa fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 
No busy step^ the grass-grown footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled : 
All but yon widowM, solitary thing, 
I'hat feebly bends beside ihe pi ashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread, 
1 o strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mora ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, \ji,7l\ Criv. e '^'-~. i 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
I'here, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose^ 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year : 
Remote from towns he ran his godly raee, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change, his piaot^ 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour; 
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Far other aims his heart had Ieam*d to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His boose was known to all the vaj^rant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long-remember'd beggv was his guest, 
M^hose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
Tile ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claim *d kindred there, and had hb claims alloir'd; 
Tke broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk*d the night away, 
Wept o*er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew'd how fields wtn 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the eobd man leam'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices m their wo : 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
10. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride« 
And e*en his failings lean'd to virtae's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray d and felt, for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay« 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
\\. Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns disu)ay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 
1 <j At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff*, remaio*d to pray. 
'The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
fTen children follow'd, wi\h endearing wile, 
And plttck'd his gown, to share the good man's smila ; 
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His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs^ were gtrwH 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliflf that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale» and midway leaves thestovm. 

Though round its breast the roliiag clatids are spraiid 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. / 
13 Beside yon straggling fence that sckts Hia way» 

With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay. 

There in his noisy mansion, skiird to rule. 

The village master taught his little school. Tr\A;frr^,.ly.xMi4i 

A man severe he was. and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well bad the boding tremblers learn'd to trftce 

The day's disasters in bis morning face ; 

Full well they laugh'd, with counterfinted ^e^ 

At all his jokes, fur many a joke had be ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 

Convey M the dismal tidings when be frown 'd: 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he know, 

1'was certain he could write and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms add lidfiA fnmfgfr. 

And e'en the story ran — that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill. 

For e'en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length, and thund'ring 

Amased the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew-. 

That one small head could carry all be.kuevr. 

But past is all his &me. The very spot 

Where many a time he trioroph'd is forgot. 
^. Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on higli^ 

Where once the sign-post caught the paaaing ey% 

Low lies that house where nut-brown dranghla 
inspired. 

Where graybeard mirth, and imilmg toil, itetira^ 
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Where village statesmen tiEiIk'd with looks profbund. 
And news mueh older than their ale went round. 
Tmaginetion fondly stoops to trace 
The parlovr tpleiioours of that festive place : 
The white-wanh'd wall, the nicely-sanded flo6r; 
The varnish 'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest, ceotrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve goad rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, ex^nt when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen bougos, and flowers, apd feniiel ga*f', 
While broken tea cups, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er the chimney, graten d in a row. 
.5. Vain transitory splendours ! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall t 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An bear's importance to the ^poor man's heftlt; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of hb daily care ; 
No more the fiirmer's news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his pond'rous strength, and lean td hear , 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss g& round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the resL^ ^ 
! Yea 1 let the rich deride, the proud dlsdMiii, 
These simple blfesainge of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm, tllFan all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, wheie nature has its play, 
Tne soul adopts, and owns their first-born vituf } 
Lightly they frolic o'er l^e vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined : 
But the long poaip, the midnight masqueradiBr, 
With all the neaks of wanton wealth array^d,-^ 
In these, ere trtflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure tfickens into pain ; 
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And» e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy t 
'" Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who sunrey 
The rich man's joys increase, the poor'0 decay* 
'Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted on. 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore} 
Hoards, e*en beyond the miser's wish, abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains : this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss : the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplieid ; 
Space for his lalK, his park s ei^tended bounds. 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 
Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the greeny 
Around the world each needful product flies. 
For all the luxuries the world supplies :— 
While thus the land, adorn'd for pleasure all. 
In barren splendour feebly waits its fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn'd and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her rdgn. 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress suppliee, 
Nbr shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past — for charms arefnil<— 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress : 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd ; 
In Nature's simplest charms at first array'd: 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by famine from the smiling landy 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 
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. ^ Wberey then, ah ! where shall poverty reaide. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride t 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd» 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

<Z6 If to the city sped, what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts eombined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creatures' wo. 
Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies his sickly trade ; 
Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps displtyt 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sore scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts] — Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies: 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blesi. 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest . 
Her modest lodis the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 
^ow lost to all— her friends, her rirtue fled, 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 
And, pinch'd with c^, and shrinking from the shower, 
"With heavy heart deplores that luckless h<mr, 
"When idly first, ambitious ef the town, 
She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 

V. ' Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 

J^. Ah, no. To distant chmes, a dreary scene, 
Wbere half the convex world intrudes between^ 
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Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go^ 
Where wild Altiima* murmurs to their wo. 
Far different there from all that charm 'd befora» 
J'he vanouA terrors of that horrid shore ; 
l*llo•^; blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And Herceky shed intolerable day ; 
'Jbo-^e matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowii'd« 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each siep the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey» 
And savage men, more murd'rous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these fiom every former scene. 
The cooling brook, (he grassy-vested green. 
The breeiy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only shelter'd thefts of harmless love. 
y ' Good Heaven' whatsorrowsgloom'd that parting day 
That caJl'd them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd tbebTast, 
And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep. 
Return 'd and wept, and still return'd to weep! 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' wo; 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the graves 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for her father's arms : 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her 
And blest the cot where every pleasure rose, 

• The AitiiBS (or AllamalM) b • -iTW in the pravlnoe of flsnrslai 
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And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And claspM them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

u«2^ O kixury ! thou curst by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to det»troy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a fiorid vigour not their own : 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy wo ; 
Till, sapp'd their strength, and every part unsouni 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin rounds 

.1^5 E'en now the devastation is begun. 
And half the business of destruction done ', 
E'en now, roethinks, as pondering here 1 stand, 
1 see the rural Virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the saU 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward the> move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented Toil, and hospitable Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderness, are there y 
And Piety with wishes placed above. 
And steady Loyalty, and faithful Love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and ail my wo, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep*st me so , 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel. 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell ; and oh 1 where'er thy voice be tiied, 
On^ orno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
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Still let thy vout, prevailtDi^ over time, 
Redreft the rigours of th' inclemeDt clime ; 
Ati vlighted tiuih with thy persuasive ttraiii ; 
Teach erring mao to spuro the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that suiesof native strength 
Though very puor, may still be very blett ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift dectj. 
As ocetA sweeps the laboured nole away ; 
WMIsirif iwniiient power can tim« dih, 
' Mth» bilbwf and tiM aky. 
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THE HERMIT; 

A BALLAD. 



Tte foUowiog letter, tddr weJ to the printer of H w< _ 

nkle, appeare4 ia tint peaer Aa Jea^tMk- -r^'^ >' 

• ■'.^--'..■■■■i?t' ♦■' 

Sib,— As there m nothtog I diali1fi^#7yi«^tt^ 
oewspaper controversy, particularly oponf^iliSi permit 
me to be as cwicise at possible in mformiBg a cor- 
respondent of yours, that I recommended Blaiaville's 
Travels, because 1 thought the book was a good one, 
and 1 think so still. 1 said 1 was told by the book- 
seller that it was then first published ; but in that, it 
seems, 1 was misinformed, and my reading was not 
extensive enough to set me right. 

Another correspondent of yours accuses me of 
having taken a ballad I published some time ago, 
from one* by the ingenious Mr. Percy. I do not 
think there is any great resemblance between the two 
pieces in question. If there be any, his ballad is 
taken from mine. I read it to Mr. Percy some years 
ago ; and he ^as we both considered these things as 
trifles at best) told me with liis usual good humour, 
the next time I saw him, that he had taken my plan 
to form the fragments of Shakspeare into a ballad of 
his own. He then read me his little Cento, if 1 may 
so call it, and I highly approved it. Such petty 
anecdotes as these are scarcely worth priming ; and, 
were it not for the busy disposition of some of your 
correspondents, the public should never have known 
that he owes me the hint of his ballad, or that I am 
obliged to his friendship and learning for communica- 
tions of a much more important nature. — 1 am, Sir^ 
yours, &c. Guvr-u Golosmitii. 

• The Friar of Orders Gray. tMiaue$ of An^rmt fottrf, voL lb 
took \ No. 17. 
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'TuBN, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

AuJ guide my lonely way. 
To where you taper cheers the val« 

With hospitable ray. 

' For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow, 

Wheie wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as 1 go.' 

• Forbear, my son,* the Hermit criei^ 

• To tempi the dangerous gloom j 
For yonder faithlens phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

• Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still : 
And though my portion is but scant, 
I give it with good will. 

•Then turn to-night, and freely share 

Whateer my cell bestows; 
My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose. 

• No flocks that range the valley free 

To slaughter 1 condemn ; 
Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them : 

• But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I brmg ; 
A scrip with berbs and fruits supplied. 
And water from the spring. 

•Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego | 
All earth-born cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little loug.' 
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Soft as the dew froin heaven descendib 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A oefuge to the neigh b'ring poor. 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master's care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latcb. 

Received the harmlete pair. 

And now, when busv crowds retira 

To take their evening re^t. 
The Hermit trimm'd his little fire. 

And cheer'd his pensive goeat : 

And spread his vegetable store. 
And gaily pressed and smiled ; 

And, skiird m legendary lore. 
The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth. 

Its tricks the kitten tries. 
The cricket chirrups on the hearth. 

The crackling fagot flies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 

To sooth the stranger's wo ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart. 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit 8|ned, 
With answering care oppressed: 

And, * Whence, unhappy youth,' he ciiedt 
' The sorrows of thy breast t 

' From better habitations spum'd, * 

Reluctant dost thou rove t 
Or grieve fur friendship unietum'd. 

Or unregarded love ? 
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* Alas! the joys that fortune briagt 

Are trifliag, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry thiagi^ 
More trifling still than they. 

'And what is friendship but a nam^ 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or famt^ 
But leaves the wretch to weepf 

* And love is still an emptier soundt 

The modern fair one's jest ; 

Od earth unseen, or only found 

To warm the turtle's nest. 

' For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows 
And spurn the sex,' he said ; 

But while be spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray 'd. 

Surprised he sees new beauties no$ 
Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colours o'er the morning skiea. 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confess'd 

A maid in all her charms. 

And, * Ah ! forgive a stranger rude--^ 
A wretch forlorn,' she cried ; 

' V\ hose feet unhallow'd thus intmdt 
Where Heaven and you reside* 

' But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray, 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

' My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he : 
And all his wealth was mark'd as 

He bad but only me. 
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' To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnumber'4 suitors came. 
Who prai^ roe for imputed charms^ 

And felt, or feign'd, a flame. 

'Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proffers strove ; 
Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'df 

But never talk'd of love. 

'In bumble, simplest habit clad. 

No wealth uor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

But these were all to me. 

' And when, beside me in the dale, 

He caroird lays of love. 
His breath lent fragrance to the gali^ 

And music to the grove.* 

'The bloA9om opening to the day. 

The dews of heaven refined. 
Could nought of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 
'The dew, Urn b'G>ukji«i ovj ua. ^m. 

With chariiis mconstaii: snme: 
Their charms were his, but, wo to me. 

Their constancy was mine. 

' For still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain; 
And while his passion touch*d my hearty 

I triumph'd in his pain : 

'1111, quite dejected wiih my scorn, 

He left me tu my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn. 

In secret, where he died. 

' But mine the sorrow, mine the fault. 

And well my life shall pay ; 
I*n seek the solitude he !^)ught. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

• TMi iteinB WW prewrved by Richard Archdsle, Esq. • member «f 
he Irtak FwliMncnt, to whom it was gfiven by Goldsmith, and WW 
nl Inserted af>er the author's death. 
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'And there forlorn, despairing, 1^, 
I'll lay me down and die ; 

*Twas 80 for me that Edwin did. 
And so for him will 1.' 

* Forbid it, Heaven !* the Hermit cnedy 
And clasp'd her to his breast: 

The wondering fair one turn*d to C' 
'Twas Edwin's self that press'dl 

'Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin bere» 

Restored to love and thee. 

'Thus let me hold thee to my hetrt. 

And every care resign : 
And shall we never, never part. 

My life — my all that's mine 

'No, never from this hour to ptrt. 
We'll live and love so true. 

The sigh that rends thy constant 
Shall '^rar v*^ JMiwno ■ f»m» 
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THE HAUNCH OF" VENISON.* 

A POETICAL EPISTLE TO LORD CLARE. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 
Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : 
I had thoughts, in my chamber to place it in view. 
To be shewn to my friends as a piece of virtA ; 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 
But for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
But hold — let me pause— don't I hear you pronounce. 
This tale of the bacon's a damnable bounce ? 
♦Veil, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try. 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my lord, it's no bounce : I protest, in my turn. 
It's a truth, and your lordship may ask Mr. Buro.t 
To go on with my tale : as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and stanch. 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
T« paint it. or eat it, just as he liked best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose— 
Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's : 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again. 
With the how^and the who, and the where, and the 

when. 
There's H— d, and C— -y, and H— rth, and H— ff, 
I think they love venison — I know they love beef; * 

• Tbe deiCiipUon of the dinner party in tliia poem is imitated from 
BoilcM^ tbnrth Saflre. Boileau liimfelf toolt the hint from Horace, 
Uh. II. Sat. 8. whicb has abo lieen Imitated by Regnier, Sat. 10. 

t Lord Clareti nephew. 
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There's m^ countrvman, Higgins— oh» let him almia 
For xnaiing a blunder, or picking a bone : 
But, hang it I tc poets .who seldom can eat 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to ihem their health it might hurt. 
It's like sending them ru£9es, when wanting a shirt. 

While thus 1 debated, m reverie centred, 
An acquaintance — a friend, as he calPd himself— 

enter'd ; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was be. 
And he smiled as he look'd at the venison and me,— i 
' What have we got here 1 — Why, this is good eating! 
Your own, 1 suppose— or is it in waiting?* 
' Why, whose should it be?' cried I, with a flounce, 
' I get these things often' — but that was a bounce : 
' Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 
Are pleased to be kind — but I hate ostentation.' 

' If that be the case, then,' cried he, very gay, 
' I'm glad I have taken this house in my way : 
To-moiTow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words — 1 insist on't — precisely at three ; 
We'll have Johnson, and liurke, all the wits will b« 

there : 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my lord Clare. 
And* now that I think on*t, as I am a sinner, 
We''wantcd this venison to make out a dinner. 
What say you — a pasty ? it shall, and it must. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 
Here, porter — this venison with me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring. I beg — my dear friend — my dear friend !* 
Thud, snaiching his hat, he brush 'd oflTlike the wind. 
And the porter and eatables follow'd behind. 

l^eft alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf. 
And * nobody with me at sea but myself ;** 
Though 1 could not help thinking my gentleman hasty. 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty. 
Were things that I never disliked in my life, 
Though clogg'd with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 

• See the letten that paned between his Royal Hlgfanen Hennr 
Duke of Cumberland, ana Ladj Orosvenor. ISmo. 1760b 
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So oezt day, io due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

When come to the place where we all were todtoc 
A chair-l umber 'd closet, just twelve feet by nine), 
ly friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that JohuMQ and Burke would not come ; 
' For I knew it/ he cried, ' both eternally fail, 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrala :* 
But no matter, 1*11 warrant we'll make up the party 
With two full as clever, and telt time« as hearty. 
Tha ooe is a Scotchman, the other a Jew : 
They're both of them merry, and authors like yoa : 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some thinks he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge.' 
While thus he described them, by trade and by name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top, a fri^d liver and bacon were seen ; 
At the bottom, was tripe in a swingmg tureen ; 
At the side6, there was spinage, and pudding made hot; 
In the middle, a place where the pasty — was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion, 
And your bacon 1 hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound, 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 
But what vex'd me most was that d-^ 'd ScQitiifci 

rogue, yV 

With his long-winded speeches, his smiles, and' bis 

brogue ; 
And, ' Madam,' quoth he, 'may this hit be my poison, 
A prettier dinner I never set eyes on : 
Pray, a slice of your liver, though, may I be curst. 
But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst.' 
' The tripe !* quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 
' 1 could dine on this tripe seven days in a week : 
I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 
But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at all.* 
* ho !* q^uoth my friend, * he'll come on in a trice. 
He's keepmg a corner for something that's nice : 

a An cnlnenl London brewer, M.P. for the borough of Sottthwark, 
' *^ Uble Or. Jobmon wiw a rrequent guesu . 
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There's i pastv.'— ' A pasty !' repeated the Jew« 
' 1 doo't care if I keep a corner tor't too.' 
' What the deil moo, a pasty !* re-echo*d the Scot» 
' Though splittiog, Til still keep a comer for that.' 
' We*ll all keep a corner/ the lady cried out; 
' We'll all keep a corner/ was echo'd about. 
While thus we resolved, and the pasty delay'd. 
With looks that quite petrified, enter'd the maid : 
A visage so sad, and so pale with aiTright, 
Waked Priam, in drawing his curtains by night. 
But we quickly found out — for who could mift^^ke 

her?— 
That she came with some terrible news from the baker; 
And so it fell out ; for that negligent sloven 
Had shutout the pasty on shutting his oven. 
Sad Philomel thus — but let similes drop — 
And now that I think on't, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good lord, it's but labour misplaced* 
To send such good verses to one of your taste : 
You've got an odd something — a kind of discemiog, 
A relish — a taste — sicken'd over by learning ; 
At least it's your temper, as very well known. 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own ; 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 
You may make a miatakea and think tltghtly of thifc 



RETALIATION. 



Dr. Ooldtmlth iimI ■ome of hb frk>nd« oecanonaJly dined at the It 
James*! Coffeeliouw. One day, it was proposed to write ei>ttAphsoa 
him. His country, dial«<i, and person, hirnished subjects of wilttdsik 
He was called on for Rgtaiiatkm, and, at their next ■eeliof , pr^ 
dvced the following poem. 

Of old, when Scarroo hi.s compaDions invited. 
Each ^est brought his dish, and the feast was anited ; 
If our landlord* supplies us with beef and with fish. 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the bat 

dish : 
Oor Deant shall be venujon, just fresh from the plains; 
Oar Burket shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains; 
Our Wiil§ shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour. 
And Dirkjl with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our CumberlandVf sweetbiead its place shall obtain. 
And Douglas** is pudding, substantial and plain ; 
Our Garrick*stt a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 
To make out the dinner, full rertain 1 am. 
That KidgeQ is anchovy, and Reynolds§^ is lamb ; 
That Hickey s|||| a capon, and, by the same rule. 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a goo^^eberry fool. 

• The roaster of the St. J«mes*ft Cofrt>ehoiKe, where the Doctor, and 
lhefri«*nds ht* han chamcterzed in this poem, occa^ioiiHlly diiit-d. 

♦ Doctor Barnard, Dean of Derry, in ireland, afterwards Bishop of 
Kiilalne. 

{The Rirht Hon. Edmund Biirlte. 
Mr. William Burl(e, formerly secreury to General Conway, and 
memlwr for Bedwtn. 

L Mr. Richard Hiirke, roilei*tor of Granada. 

^ Mr. Richard ( umbei land, author of The IVett /iidiaii. The Jew, 
and other dmmatic works. 

•• Dr. Dniitrlas, Canon of Windsor, and afterwards Bishop of Salla- 
bory, wait himself a native of Scotland, and obtained considerable re- 
patation by bis detection of the for^ries of his countrymen, Lattder 
•ad Bnwtr. 

t» Datid Garricii, Esq. 

It Coiinsfllor John iiidfr, a Kentleman helonainf to the IrUi ter* 

^ Sir Joshua Reynoidk. 

J . An emiueul aitoniey. 
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At a dioaer so various — at such a repast. 
Who'd Dot be a glutton, and stick to the last) 
lleret waiter, more wine, let me sit while Vm abla. 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder, an'l tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth, 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth : 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt — 
At least, in six weeks 1 c»uid not find *em out; 
Yet some have declared, and it can*t be denied 'em. 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 
Who, born tor the universe, narrow'd his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind; 
though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 

throat, 
To persuade 1 ommy Townshend* to lend him a "vote ; 
V\ ho, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 

dining :t 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 
1 00 nice 'or a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disoliedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient, 
Ln short, 'twas his fate, unemploy'd or in place, sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a roint^ 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 

in t : 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 
His conduct i>till right, with his argument wrong ; 

* Mr. T. TowDsliend, member for Wbitchurcfa, afterwards Lonl 
Sydney. 

f Mr. Burfce** vpeeche* in Parliament, thnufti diMinfrnished by aH 
tlie force of reaaoninf; and eloqtit^nre or thfir higlily-irifted auttioff 
were not alwayn listened to «iih patience by liis brotlier membera, 
wlio notunfrcqtienlly look x\w opportunity <>f retiring to dinner wImb 
he rose to iiieali. To tnis cirruiiiMiaiii-e, wttirh procured for Um vm- 
tor the tobttquet of the AHnntr hellf alluiiioo i» nvrt — **' 
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Sl31 aimiog at honour, yet fearing to roam, 
The coachman was tipsy, the cheiriot drove home . 
Woald you ask for his merits 1 alas ! he had n<Mie ; 
Wkat was good was spontaneous, his faults were bit 
own. 
Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet I 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb !* 
Now wrangling and grumUing to keep up the ball I 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all 1 
In ■lH>rt, so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wisn*d him full ten times a-day at Old Nick 
But misaing his mirth and agreeable vein. 
As often we wishM to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ', 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out. 
Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that Folly grows proud , 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught. 
Or wherefore his characters thus without fault 1 
Say, was it, that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 
Quile sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks . 
Come* all ve quack bards, and ye quacking divines. 
Come, and dance on tba spot where your tyrant 
reclines : 

a Mr. Riehanl Burke hmring sUcliUy flnctured an arm and a leg <l 
iWenni dawn, the Doclor ban ralUM him on these accklenta, a» • 
klad of ratrfbattve JuaCke, for breaking JeaU upon other people. 

D 
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When nHre and censure encircled bin throne, 
i fear*d for your safety, 1 fear'd for my own ; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds* shall be pious, our Kenrickst shall 

lecture; 
MacpheisonJ write bombast, and call it a style ; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile: 
New Landers^ and fiowers|| the Tweed shall citMi 

over. 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 

dark. 
Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can. 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confess'd without rival to shine. 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line : 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excelleht heart. 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill- judging beauty, his colours he spread. 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting; 
Twas only that when he was off he was acting. .' 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way, .*{: 

He turn*d and he varied full ten times a-day: . '*' 
Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sidk'i^ 
If they were not his own by finessing and tricit ; > ■•'I 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack7 *' ^ 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 

back. 

• 1 lie Rev. Dr. Dodd, who was execati>d fbr forgery. 

t Dr. K«;nrick, who read lectures at the Derii Tavern, mderjAa 
title of ' The School of Sbakspeare.' He wax a well-known mrittfJV 
prodiriaiis versatiiitv, and some talent. Dr. Johnton obaenred of Ui^ 
^He i« one of the many who have made theinaelvea puUiCf without 
maktnr ihemselvea known.' 

X Janie§ Marphf rson, Esq. who from the mere force of bia atyle, 
wrote down the first poet o? all antiquity. 

4 VVilliam Lauder, who, by Inter olatinf certain pasaagpes from the 
Adamus Exul of Grnihis, with translations from Paradiac Lost, eo- 
dfHvnured to fix on Milton a chnr^ if plasriansm from the modera 
Ljitin po<>ts. Dr. Dniif las detected and expo«ted this imposture, and 
extorted from the author a confension and apology. 

j] Archibiild Bower, a Scottish Jesuit, and author of a Hiatonr of tht 
Pofies from St. Peter to Lamberrini. Dr. Douirlas convicted Bower 
of cross imposture, and total 'y destroyed the credit of his hiatonr. 
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Of praise a mere glaUon, he swallow'd what came, 
Aod the pnflTof a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish, grown callous almost to disease. 
Who pepper'd the highest was surest to please> 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys,* and Woodfallst so grave. 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 

cave ! 
How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that yon 

raised, 
While he was be-Roscius*d, and you were be-praised ! 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill. 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 
Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with lo?e, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant 

creature, 
And slander itself must allow him good-nature ; 
He cherish 'd his friend, and he relish 'd a bumper ; 
Yet <me fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
I^erhape you may ask if the man was a miser 1 
1 moswer. No, no, for he always was wiser. 
. Tdbt courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 
y'fti very worst toe can't accuse him of that. 
Petbfl^ he confided in men as they go. 
And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 
Then wliat was his failing? come tell it, and bum ye 
He was, could he help it ? a special attorney. 

.Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 
His pencil was striking, re.<istless, and grand. 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland : 
Still born to improve us in every part. 
His pencil our laces, his manners our heart. 

• Mr. HoKh Krily, oric*naUy a ■taymaker, afkerwarda a newipapcr 
•dllor aiMl draniaiUi, and lalterlya barrister, 
t Mr. WiUiain Woodfall, printer of the Momtiif ChnnieU, 
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To cozcombt iverae» yet roost civilly tteorlng, 

W hen tbey judged without •kill, bo was gtill hard of 

heariug : 
When thev talk'd of their Raphaels^ Corregios, and 

stuff. 
He shifted his tmmpet,* and only took snuff. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

After the fourth edition of this Poem was printed, the pahlisher r^ 
ceived tlie following epfitaph on Mr. Whltefoord,t fhra a friend oi 
the iMe Ur. GoldMnkh. 

Herk Whitefoord reclines, and, deny it who can. 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave man :% 
Bare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 
Wfio ret&b*d a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
^Wiiose temper wis generous, open, sincere ; 
A'^'Uigor to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who sontter'd aronnd wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily ban moU half a column might fill : 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
W bo perhaps to the summit of science could sear. 
Yet content if ' the table he set in a roar :' 
W hose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yfet happy if Woodfall§ confess'd him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings, ye pert scribbling folks 1 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echo'd his jokes; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 

• Sir Joshna Reynold* wm to deaf as to be under the necenlty •# 
otiuir an mr-trumpet in coniftany. 

t Mr. Caleb VVhitefoord, author of many hamorons esMys. 

t Mr. Whitefoord was so notnriniis a punster, that Dr. GoMsnlia 
uaed to M|^ it was IniposKtble to Iceep him company, wiihont 
infected with the itch of punoinf . 

f Mr. H. S. Woodfall, printer of the PmbUt ddmriUtr, 
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Then strew all aroood it ( joa can do no leas) 
CroH Remdimgt, Skip Newt, and Mmtakaaf the JVot.* 
Merry Wbitefoord, farewell ! for thy ake 1 admit 
That a Scot may have hamoar, 1 had almost said wit. 
This debt to thy memory 1 cannot refuse, 
* Thoa best-homonr'd man with the worst-hnmoorVI 
Muse.' 
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A TALI. 



Secluded from domestic strife. 
Jack Book-worm led a college life $ 
A fellowship at twenty-6ve 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, and crack*d his ji 
And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. ' 

Such pleasures, unalloy'd with care, ^ ' 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transBz 
Our swain, arrived at thirty-six ? 

Oh, had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravaee in a couatry town ! 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet Street shop ! 
Oh, had her eyes forgot to blaie ! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze ! 
Oh ! — but let exclamation cease. 
Her presence banish'd aH his peace ; 
So with decorum all things carried. 
Miss frown'd, and blush 'd, and then was— married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the bridal nieht 1 
Need we intrude on haliow'd ground. 
Or draw the curtains closed around 1 

• Mr. Wbitefoord had frraueotly InduUced the town wtlh h« 
liiflccfl onder th<we JIIcb In Utt FuMe AUvtrMer, 
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Lot it suffice that each had channt : 
He clasp'd a goddess in his anns; 
And though she felt his usage rough* 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. 

The honey-moon like lightning flew» 
The second brought its transports too f 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss. 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss s 
But, when a twelvemonth pass'd away. 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her fact 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst remain 'd behind,—- 
That very face had robb*d her jpind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she. 
But dressing, patching, repartee , 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belie. 
Tis true she dress'd with modern gnkc«. 
Half naked, at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed. 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapped her head* 
Could so much beauty condesc^id 
To be a dull, domestic friend Y 
Could any curtain-lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ! 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting ^ 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levee ; 
The squire and captain took their statiOM^ 
And twenty other near relations : 
Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 
While all their hours were pass'd betwew 
Insulting repartee and spleen. 

Thus, as her faults each day were 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 
He fancies every vice she shews. 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose t 
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Whenever rage or envy rise. 

How wide her mouth, how wild her eyei I 

He knows not how, but m it is. 

Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 

And, though her fops are wondrous civil. 

He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose^ 
As each a diflferent way pursues. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life. 
That dire disease, whose ruthless powOr 
Withers the beauty's transient flower,-* 
Lo ! the small-pox, with horrid glare, 
LevelJ'd its terrors at the fair ; 
And, rifling every youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of s face. 

The glass, grown hatefol to bof agkv 
Reflected now a perfect fright : 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 
In vain she tries her paste and cream* 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams; 
Her country beaux and city cousins. 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The SQttire himself was seen to yield. 
And e en the' captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemn*d to hadl 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Poreeiving others fairly flown. 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 
With modesty her cheeks are dyod^ 
Humility displaces pride ; 
For tawdry nnery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean ; 
No more presuming on her sway. 
She learns good-nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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THE GIFT» 

TO tMiM, iM BOW wnur, coTBirr OABinuk 

Sat, cnid Iris, pretty rtke. 

Dear mercenary beauty. 
What annual ofTering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty ! 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 

Should I at once deliver. 
Say, would the angry fair one priv 

The gif^, who slights the giver t 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 

My rivals give — and let em t 
If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 

111 give them — when 1 get 'em. 

Ill give — but not the full-blown raaet 

Or ro^'bud more in fashion ; 
Such short-lived ofTerings but disclose 

A trunsitory passion — 

ni give thee something yet unpaid^ 

Nt>t less sincere Chan civil,— 
I'll give thee — ah ! too charming maid K— 

V\\ give thee — to the Devil 1 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DM 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song. 
And if you find it wondrous shorty 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 

Of whom the world might say» 
That still a godly race he r«n, 

Whene'er he went to pray. 

* Imitated from Oreco'iit, a wiUy Freack 
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TAB LOGICIANS KEPUT£D. flf 

A kind and gentle heart Tie had. 

To comfort friends and foes : 
The naked every day he clad, 

When be put on his cIothe». 

And in that town a dog was found. 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and houad^ 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friead* ; 

But when a pioue began, 
Tbe dog, to gain his private ends^ 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Arouod from all the neighbouring stTMIi 

The wond*riog neigh^urs ran, 
And swore the dog bad lost bis wits. 

To bite 90 good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the do^ was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light. 
That shew'd the rogues they lied : 

The man recovered of the bite— 
The dog it was that died. 

THE LOGICIANS REFUTED.^ 

IN IMITATION OP DEAN SWIFT. 

LooiciANti have bat ill de£ned 
As rational the hujiian mind : 
Reason, they say, belongs to man« 
But let them prove it if the^ can. 
Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 
By raiiocinations specious, 

• Thfa happy iciltrndoa wm adopted by Ms DabHa paMtfier, ai a 




fanoiBe paeiu of Swifi, and as such it ha* Keen reprinted ia abnosl 
every edIUoa of tim Dean's works. Even Sir >^ alter Scott has iatcnad 
It wtthoat «ay remaik ia iiis edition of Swift** Work*. 
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THB LOGICIANS REFUTBIX 

Have strove to prove mth great 

With defiaitioa and division. 

Homo est ratione pred turn ; 

But tor my foul I cannot credit 'em ; 

And must in spite of them maintain. 

That man and all hit ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature ; 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ;. 

And that brute beasts are hr b^re 'i 

Detu at anima brtUarum, 

Who ever knew an honest bmte 

At law his neighbour prosecute, 

Brins^ action for assault and battery f 

Or friend beguile with lies and flattery f 

O'er plains they ramble unconflned. 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

They eat their meals, and take their ^MM^ 

Nor know who's in or out at court t 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They nevor importune his grace* 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job. 

Nor draw the quill to write fcnr Bob.* 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folka at Paternoster Row : 

No judges, fiddlers, daneing-mastm^ 

No pickpockets, or poetasters. 

Are known to honest Quadrupeds ; 

No single brute his fellows leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody lray« 

Nor cut each other's throats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 

Comes nearest us in homai^ ahape ; 

like man, he imitates each fashMm, 

And malice is liii ruling passion : 

• Vf Bokert Wslpttte. 
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A NEW SIMILB. 

But both in malice and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape surpasses. 
Behold him humbly cringiug wait 
Upon the minister of state ; 
View him soon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduci of superiors : 
He promises with equal air. 
And to 'perform takes e^ual care. 
He in his turn finds imitators ; 
At court the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 
:Their masters' manners still contract. 
And footmen, lords and dukes can att. 
Thas at the court, both great and small 
Behave alike, for atl ape all. 



A NEW SIMILE. 

nC THB MANNER OP SWIFT. 

L^o had I seoght in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribbling kind — 
The modern scribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spites- 
Till reading — I forget what day on— 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there . 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious,— 
First please ,|o turn to god Mercurius ; 
You'll find him pictured at full length, - 
In book the second, page the tenth 
The stress^ of all my proofs on biih I lay^ 
And now proceed we to our simiiCf 

Itoiprimis, pray observe his hat, v< 
Wings upon either side — mark that. ''*^- * 
Well ! what is it from thence we gatheet ■; ^^ 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. ' 
A brain of feather 1 verv right, 
Wkh wit that's flighty, learning^ light ; 
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A NEW SmiLB. 

Such to Co iDodern bard's decieed : 
A just compamoD — proceed. 

in the next place, his feet perii8e« 
Wings grow again from both his show i 
Design 'd, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft bis godship through the air i 
And here my simile unites ; 
For in a modern poet*s flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said, 
Hw feet are useful as his bead. 

Lastly, vonchsaft t' observe bis huaA, 
Fill'd with a saakO'encirpled wand. 
By classic authors term'd cadneent. 
And highly famed for several uses s 
To wit, — most wondrously endued. 
No poppy water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch. 
Its soporific virtue's such. 
Though ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they begin to snore ; 
Add, too, what certain writers tell. 
With this he drives men's souls to h^. 

Now, to apply, begin we then :— 
His wand's a modem author's pen i 
I'he serpents round about it twin'd 
Denote him of the reptile kind. 
Denote the rage with which be writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom 'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep ; 
This difference only, as the god 
Drove souls to Tajt'rus with his rod. 
With his goose- quill the scribbling elf. 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript^ 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Merc'ry had a failin? ; 
Well ! what of that ? out with it — steaHng f 
In which all modern bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he« 



DESCRIPTION OP A BED-CHAMBER. 01 

But e'en this deity's existence 
Shall letid my simile assistance : 
Our modem bards ! why, what a pot. 
Are tbejr but senseless stodes and clocks t 

DESCRIPTION 

OF Air 

AUTHOR'S BED-CHAMBER. 

Where the Red LiM, staring o'er the wajr. 
Invites each p^atSng stranger that cati pay ; 
Where Calvm's butt, «ind Parson's black cfaaitiiyagti^. 
Regale the dfabs and bloods of Drury-lane : 
There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 
The Muse found ScrOggen stretched beneath a tug ; 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray. 
That dimly shew'd the state in which he lay ; 
The sanded 6001* that grits beneath the tread ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The royal game of goose was there in view, 
AAd the twelve rules the Royal Martyr drew ; 
The Seasons^ fram«d with listing, found a place. 
And brave Prince William shew'd his lamp-black face. 
The morn was cold ; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 
With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five crack'd tea-cups dress'd the chimney-board ; 
A nightcap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! * 

A PROLOGUE, 

WaiTTXN AND SPOKBlf BT THE POET LABEBIUS, 4 E0M4N 

KN109T, Whom oosae forced ufom the stage. -, ,■ 

tPiwervcd by MaeroMot.] ; J||f^. 

What ! no way left to shun th' mglorious stage* 
And save from infamy my sinking age ! 

• The author hat gh«tt, witli a i«ry *liirht afteratiMi, « Oamkr de- 
Kifpdoo of Che akhoMe, in the I>««erted Vlllaare. 
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ei STANZAS. 

Scarce half aliTC, oppreas'd with. many a year. 
What io the name of dota|e drives me htfiet 
A time there was, when f(lory was my ^ide» 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside; 
Uoawed by power, and uncppaird by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear : 
But this tile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of nonovr is no more ; 
For, ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Casar persuades, submisnon must be mine ; 
Hint I ooey, whom Heaven itself obeys. 
Hopeless of pleasing,' yak mdined to please. 
Here then at once 1 weiOome evenr sname. 
And cancel, at threescore, a life of fame : 
No more my titles shall my children tell. 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well : 
This day beyond its term my fate extends. 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



AN ELEOY ON THE GLORY OF HER SRZ, 
MRS. UA&Y BLAIZIL 

Good people all, with oate accord,* . 

Lament for Madam Blaiie, 
Who never wanted'a good liiord— 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd hef door, '• 

And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She ftrove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wondrous winmng ; 

And never follow'd wfeked ways>^— 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, ;<. 

With hoop of monstrous siie. 
She never slumber'd in her pew— ^ 

But when she shut her eyes. 
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8TANZA8. 

Qer love was toaght, I do aver 
By twenty beaux aoil more ; 

Tlie king himself has follow'd her— 
When she l)as walkM before, 

Bnt DOW, her wealth and finery fled. 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead^* 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let tut lament in sorrow sore, ^ . . 

For Kent Street w4ll may^Miy, 
That had she lived 4 twelveroondi 

She had not died to-day. 
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ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUTH 

STKOGK BUND IT UOBTMINO. 

SuBB 'twas by Providence designed. 

Rather in pity than in hate, 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind. 

To aave him fron Narcissus' fate. 

:^" THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 

JoHV Tbott was jlesired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears ; 

' An't'pl^se you/ quoth John, ' I'm not given t» 

letters. 
Nor dare 1 pretend to know more than my betters 
Howe'er, from this time, 1 shallfae'er see your graces— 
As I hope to be saved ! — without thinking on asses.' 



EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL. 

Ths tomb, inscrilied to gentle Parneli^'s name, 
Biay speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
Wiiat hesM but feels his sweetly moral lay. 
That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way Y 
Celestial themes confess'd his tuneful aid ; 
And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 



at •T4NXAS. 

Need lew to hinn the tribute w 

The transitory breatii ol fune below i 

More lasting rapture from hie works tktJH tpiB, 

While converts thank their poet in the " 



EPITAPH ON EDWARD PURDOIi.f 

Uebb lies poor Ned Purdon, from misery freedf 
Who long was a bookseller's hack : 

He led such a damnaUe life in this world, 
I don't tbiak bell wish to come back. 



STANZAS ON THE TAKING OP QUEBEC 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joyv. 

Which triumph forces from tne patriot heaTt» 

Gnef dares to mingle her soul-piercing voic^ 
And quells the raptures which from pleasore start, 

O Wolfe ! t to thee a streaminR flood of v« 
Sighing we pay, and think e en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow. 
Whilst thy sad Cale eitorts the beartpwning tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigoor fled. 

And saw thee fell with joy-pronouncing eyes : 

Yal tkey shall know thou conquerest, tbou^^b dead ! 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 



$TANZikfl ON WOMAN. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can sooth her melancholy t 
What art can waab her guilt away I 



• Tliii fCBtlemtn wit educated at THolty Colleffe, DofeMnt haft 
havlnff wuied bis patrimony, he ialMad m a foot aMwer. OnMnw 
tired of that employment, he obtaJined bb difcbarge, and beoHiei 
cuibblfer to the newRpaperk He tmnalated Voltaii«*s iiemiadam 

* Ooldcodth claimed relattoM^p villi tbia saUanl aoliiiaf, 
cbaractar he greatly adeiired* 




SONGS. 



Tbe only art her guilt to cover. 
To. hide her shame from every eye^ 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom, is-— to die. 



A SONNET.* 

WxBPnio, mnrmnrine, complaining. 

Lost to every gay delight, 
Myra, too sincere for feigning. 

Fears th* approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection. 
Or dim thy beauty with a tearl 

Had Myra follow'd my directitm. 
She bng had wanted cause of fear. 



SONG. 
fkoB the Ontorfo of dw CqilMflF* 

The wretch condemn'd with life to part» 

Still, still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's lights 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 



SONG; 

FhM dM Oratorio of the C^pfM4^ 

O MEMORY I thou fond deceiver. 
Still importunate and vsdn. 

To former joys recurring ever. 
And turning all the past to pain. 

• TUi MMMt i* tanltaiBd from • French madrigal of St. 
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PROLOffJS TO ZOBEmS. 

• ■ • 

Thoa« like tkm world, th» oppran'd oppraadsfy 
Tbj ti^Uet iacrraae thl^irretchV wo ^ 

And he wlu> waalt each otbor UefOM^ 
In thee aiiat tftr iod a fi^ 



SOKG. 

laleoded to taa«« bw« lamrin Hm ««Mly •! «te AInm MAMMr, 

CMtle, could not iiof . 

Ah mel when ahaU I marry me ! . 

LoTtsn are pleoty, but fail to reli^ qi9 
He, fomi youth, that could cany me* 

Offers to love» but means to deceive bm* 

But I will rttkly, and combat the rainer : 

Not a look, nor a smile, 6hall By passion discover* 

She that gives all to the false one pursuing her> 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 



PROLOGUB TO ZOBEIDl, A TRAGEDY; 

WB.TTSM IT aOSSrn GEADOCK, UQ., 4CTS0 at TBI 
THXATBa aOTAL, COVBMT OABOSM, 11TS. 

SPO&SN BT MB. QUICK. 

In these bold tiroes, wheo Learning's aons e^lore 
The distant climates and the savage shore ; 
When wise astronomers to India steer. 
And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 
While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling. 
Forsake the fair, and patiently — go simpUng : 
Our bard into the general spirit enters. 
And fiu his little frigate for adventures. 
With Scythian stores, and trinkets deeply laden. 
He this way steers his course, in hopes o? trading; 
Yet ere he lands he 's ordered me before, 
To maluB an observation on the shore. 
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•IPIL06UB TO 7HB 8IST1R8 .^.^ 

Whept am we (irivea 1 our reckoauig wire k lo«t ^ .. 
This teemd a rocky tttd a dangeraqs coastt 
Lord't what a aiaUiy climate am 1 uidier ! . ■. 
Yon ilUforeboding cloud emfoa big with thunder : 

[Upper Oaibry. 
Tb^fe mangroves spread, and larfer thau i*ve seen 

•em— [Pit, 

Hera trees of stately siie— and billing turtlef* in *em. 

V . ' [Balcomei, 

Hert ill-coBdftioB'4 IHuiges abound— [^^ 

And applea^ bitter apples, strew the ground : 

[Tktingt^um. 
The inhabitants are cannibals, I fear i 
I heaid a hiqnng — there are serpents here ! 
Oh, there the people are — best keea my distance : 
Our Captain, gentle natives, craves assistance ; 
Our ship's well. stored — ^in yonder. creek we'va laid 

her. 
His Honour is na merceaiary trader. 
This is his first adv^ture ). kind him aid, 
And we qiay chance to drive a thriving trade. 
His goods,, he hopes, ace prime, and brought from itf , 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 
What ! no reply to promises so ample 1 
I 'd beirt step back^-^ajad order up a sample* 



EPILOGUE 

TO THE GOMEOY OP THE 8I8TERS.* 

What I five long acts^and all to make us wiser I 
Our authoress sure haa wanted an adviser. 
Had she consulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade : 
Warm*d up each bustling scene, and in her rage, 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 
My life on't this had kept her play from sinkiag. 
Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thipkiag. 

e By Mn. Charlotte Lennoat, author of the FemaU Qulxottt 9kak» 
UMiorr lUmtrttUd^ti,^, It wm perronned one night only at Horeot 
fianlen. in ITV. This lady was praised hy Dr. Johnson, as tiie cto' 
merest itMiXt writer of her age. 
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m BPILOGUK TO THE SISTEBS. 

Well, nnce the thus has shewn her want of aldU, 

What if X giTe a masquerade 1 — I will. 

Bnt howl ay, there's the rub I ^pauting] I've got 

my cue : 
The world's a masquerade ! the masquers, you, yoa, 

you. [To Boxes, Pit, and GaUenf, 

Lnd f what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wits, false wives, false vii^ns, and fal***- spouses I 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and, close beside em» 
Patriots in party-colour'd suits that ride 'em : 
There Heb€», tum'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a flame in Cupids of threescore ; 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen : 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon. 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads ner lure. 
And tries to kill, ere the 's got power to cure. 
Thus 'tis with all : their chief and constant cam 
Is to seem every thing — ^but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, 1 fix my eye on. 
Who seems t' have robb'd his vizor from the lion; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round 

parade. 
Looking, as who should say. Damme! whose afraid 1 

Strip but this vizor off, and, sure I am. 

You'll find his lionship a very lamb: 

Yon politician, famous in debate. 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides ^e state; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape t' assume. 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems, to every gazer, all in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack. 

He bowf, turns round, and whip — the man's in blackl 

Yon critic, too — but whither do 1 run 1 

If I proceed, our bard will be undone f 

Well, then, a truce, since she requests it too : 

Do you spare her, and 111 for once spare yiNU 
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EPILOGUE 

tPOKSN BT 

Um- BULKLET AND MISS CATLBT* 

Jbiter Mrs* Bulklep, who curtsies very low, as begin 
ning to speak. Then enter Miss Catley, who stands 
fuU b^cre her, and curtsies to the audience* 

Mrs.Bulkley, Hold, Ma'am, your pardon. What'i 

your busioefls here ? 
JIftsf Catley, The Epilo^e. 
Mr8.B. The Epilogue 1 
|fu« C. Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 
Mrs. B, Sure you mistake. Ma'am. The Epilogue! 

/ bring it. 
Mia C. EscuM nm$ Ma'am. The author bid ni 

sing it. 

Recitative, 

Ye beaux and belles, that form this splendid ring. 
Suspend your conversation while I sing. 

Mr8.B. Why, sure the girl^s beside herself! an 
Epilogue of singing t 
A bopeful end, indeed, to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set— 
Excuse me, Ma'am, 1 know the etiquette. 

Miss C. What if we leave it to the house 1 

Mr$. B. The house ! — Agreed. 

Miff C. Agreed. 

Mrs. B. And she whose party's largest shall 
proceed. 
And first, 1 hope you'll readily agree 
I've all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands : 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What I no return 1 1 find too late, I fear. 
That modern judges seldom enter here. 
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n EPILOGUE. 

Mte C. rm for t different set : — Old men, wImm * 
trade \b 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

ReeUatUfe, 

Who mump their passioiik and who, grimly smiKi^ 
Still thus address the fair with voice Geguiling : 

Turn, my fairest, turn, if ever 

Strephoa caught thy ravi$h'd eye, •, 

Pity take on your swain so clever, 

Who without your aid must die. 

Yes, I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hn! 

Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ! 

Da C0pa.. 

Mrs. B, Let all the old pay homage to your merit; 
Give me the young, the gay, the men of spixit. 
Ye travell'd tribe, ye macaroni train, » 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain, 
W ho take a trip to Paris once a-year, 
To dress, and look like awkward J^renchmen here,— ' 
Lend me your hands : O fatal news to tell. 
Their hands are only lent to the Heinelle. 

Aftst C. Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed! * 
Give me my bonny Scot, that tr^els from the Tweed* 
Where are the chielst Ah, ah, 1 well dutcem 
The smiling looka of each bewitching bairn. 

Ai%,i—A boHfHe young Lad is my Joekeg. 

Ill ting io amuse you by night and by day. 
And be nnco merry when vou are but gay; , 
When yon with your bagpipes are ready to play* 
My voice shall be ready to carol Away ^ 

With Sandv« add. Sawney, and Jocktejf, 
W4th SawfNi|..aDd JaTvio, and Jockey • 

Mn. B, IJIW gameBt^ who, so eager in puxfoilf 
Make but of i\\ you> fortune OAe va tout$: • 
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Y^JMkey tribe* whose stock of ^mis wjttfew, 

* 1 noid the odds — Done, done, wi?h you, with«yott I' 
Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace, 

' My Lord, your Lordship misconceives tb^ case :' 
Doctors, who answer every misfortufter, 

* I wish I'd been caU'd in a little ^oner :' 
Assist roy cause with hands and voices hearty. 
Come, end the contest here, and aid ray party. 

JImi C. Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack, 
Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 
For— «are I don't wrong you — ^you seldom are slack. 
When the ladies are calling, to blush and han^ back* 
For you are always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive, 
And death is your only preventive : 
^our hands and your Wices for me. 

Mn, 3. 'Well, Madam, what if, after all this spar* 
• ring. 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring t 

^iu C.*And that our friendship may remain an* 
broken, 
Whata{ we leave the Epilogue unspoken 1 

Mn, B, Agreed. 
' Xr/Ji C. Agreed. 

Mn, B. And now HU^h late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool, who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit 
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AN EPILOGIJE 

TasRB It It Mace— te Anonannge"-* 

A treasur^ fof lest and missing thrags. 

Lost human wits have places there assign^ them. 

And thcry who lose theu s^ses, tjiere may find them. 
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72 EPILOGUE. 

But where't thi». plaice, this storeboose of th« tf^t 
The Moon, says he ; birt 1 affirm, the dtag^-^- 
At least, in many things, 1 think 1 see 
Hl<( lunar and our mimic world agree : 
Both shine at night, for, but at Foote's alone* 
We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down ; 
Both prone to change, no settled limks fit. 
And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 
But in this parallel my best pretence is. 
That mortals visit both to find their sensei : 
To this strange spot. Rakes, Macaronies, Cits, 
Come thronging to collect their scattered vifbk 
The gay coquette, who oeles all the day, 
Goaief here at night, ana goes a prude awiiy. 
Hither th' affected city dam#^dvancing. 
Who sighs for Operas, and doatson dancing. 
Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on. 
Quits the fio/iet, and calls for Nancy Daumm. 
The Gamester, too, whose wit's all high or l(Mr« 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his befell 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk, too, with ao^ry phrases stored-— 
As, * Damme, Sir !' and * Sir, 1 wear a sword T-^ 
Here lesson'd for a while, and hence retreating. 
Goes out, affronts hb man, and takes a beating* 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find no sense — for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an advker, 
Oup Author's the least likely to grow wiser } 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace? 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter. 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarts Y 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment : the cvaatuft 
Still stoops among the low to copy Nature. 
Yes, he's far gone : and yet some pity fix, . 
The English Taws fotbid to pvnithi liinetiaib 
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EPILOGUE, 

•rOKBM BY ««. lAB LBWBS, IN THB OEARAOfn OP 
BABLXQUIM AT Hit BBMBFIT. 

Hold ! Prompter, bold ! a word before your nonaenit 
l*d speak a word or two, to ease my conscieace* 
My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My beels eclipsed the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour io a piebald vest. 
Or ever thonght that jumping was a jest 

ITakacfhumMm 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth 1 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns, thy mirth : 
In thy black aspect every passion sle^. 
The joy that dimples, and the wo that weeps. 
How hiast thou filfd the scene with all thy orood 
Of fiibls pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
U hose ins and outs no ray of setose discloses, 
tVhose only plot it !<) to Ireak our noses ; 
Whilst from below tlte trAp-door denunu rise. 
And from above the dangling deities : 
And shall I mix in this unhaliow'd crew 1 
May rosin'd lightning blast me if 1 do ! 
Mo — I will act — 1 '11 vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 
Off! off! vile trappings! a new passion reigns! 
The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme, — 
' Give me another horse I bind up my wounds ! — soft-* 

'twas but a dream.* 
Ay, twas but a dream, for now there*s no retreating. 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
'Twas thus that ^sop's stag, a creature blameless. 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless 
Once on the margin of a fountain stood. 
And cavill'd at his image in the flood : 

£ 






H EPILOGC'E. 

'The deuce confound,' he cries, * these drumsti^ 

shanks. 
They never have my ^titude nor thanks ; 
They*re perfectly disgraceful ! ''trike me dead ! 
But for a head, yes, yes, 1 have a head : 
How piercing is that eye I how sleek that brow I 
My horns ! — Vm told horns are the fashion no«r.' 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish 'd, to his view. 
Near, and more near, the hounds and hunbimea 

drew; 
' Hoicks ! hark forward !' came thund'ringr from 

behind * 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleetingr wind ; 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maie : 
At length, his silly head, so prized before. 
It taught his former folly to deplore ; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free. 
And &t one bound he saves himself — like me. 

[Taking a/ump thr&.igh the stage door* 
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THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS.* 

•AOKO TO TBC MUIOST OF BES LATK SOTAL BIOBNKM TBI 

PRINCESS DOWAGER OF WALES. 

WatOmMH AND SUMO IN TBI OSKAT BOOM IN •OBO-SQUABK, 

Thursday, the 80th of February, 177S. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following may more properly be termed a com- 
pilation than a poem. It was prepared for the composer 
in little more thao two days : and may therefore rather 
be considered as an industrious effort of gratitude than 
of geniuft. 

In justice to the composer, it may likewise be right 
to inform the public, that the music was adapted in a 
period of time equally short. 

SpBAaBRs— JIfr. Lu and Mrs. Beliamff, 

SuioBBS — Mr. Champnea, Mr. Dine, and Miss Jamestm, 

TU MUSIC PBSrABXD AND ADArTXD BT 8IGN10B VSMTO. 



THRENODIA AU6USTALIS. 

OTBKTUBa— A SOLEMN DIBOS. 
AIB— TRIO. 

Abtbb, ye sons of worth, arise. 

And waken every note of wo ! 
When truth and virtue reach the skies 

I'is ours to weep the want below. 

• TU* poem «m flrat printed tn Chalmen* edition of the SnelUk 
fmt»t froa • roiiy frivni bv Goldsmith to hi* firieod, Joteph Cnanck« 
BtQ., Mthor of tne tragedy of ZoUtide. 
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m TBRBKODIA AUOUSTALUL 

CHORUS. 

When truth and virtue, &c. « 

MAM SFSAKSB. 

The firtaae attending pomp and pow«v 

The incense given to kinfj^g, 
Are but the trappings of an hoar. 

Mere transitory things. 
The base bestow tliem ; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifU as flattery; 
But when to pomp and power are join*d 
An equal dignity of the mind ; 

When titles are the smallest claim ; 
When wealth, and rank, and noble blood. 
But aid the power of doing good : 

Then all their trophies last — and flattery tnttm t9 
fame. 

Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just bom to blooOb. 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb. 

How hast thou left mankind for HeaTen! 
Even now reproach and faction mourn, 
And, wondenng how their rage was bom. 

Request to be forgiven ! 
Alas ! they never had thy bate ;. 

Unmoved, in conscious rectitude, 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood; 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm the ravish'd sight, 
A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vain, to drive, thee from the right,, 
A thousand sorrows urged thy end : 
Like some welUfashion d arcn thy patience stoodf 
And purchased strength from its increasing load* 
Pain met thee like a friend to set thee free» 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 
Virtue, on herself relying. 

Every passion hush*d to reat» 
Loses every pain of dying 

In the hopes of being blest* 
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Every added paog she suffers 

Some increasiog good bestows. 
And every shock that malice offers 

Only rocks her to repose. 

SOMO. BY A MAir— AVFirUOiOii 

Virtiie« on herself relying, &c. 

to 
Only rocks her to repose. 

WOMAN spsAasn. 

Yet ah ! what terrors frowo*d upon her htb. 

Death, with its formidable baod, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care^ 

Determined took their stand. 
Nor did the cruel ravaji^ers design 

To 6nish all their efforts at a blow : 

But, mischievously slow. 
They robb*d the relic and defaced the shriae. 

With unavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief. 
Her weeping children round 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing pow'r, 
And trembled as he frown'd. 
As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar. 

While winds and waves their wishes cross,-— 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail. 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Truth, beauty, worth, and all that most engage. 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

SOMO. BT A MAN— BASSO, 8TOCCATO, SPIBimOSOb 

When vice my dart and scythe supply. 
How great a King of Terrors 1 1 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engsge. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! / 

i9 
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Fall, round me fall, ye little things^ 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings. 
If virtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage I 

MAN SFXAKBI. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her eiample. 
Teach us to estimate what all mast suffer : 
Let us prize death as the best gift of nature. 
As a safe inn where weary travellers. 
When they have journey 'd through a worid of CBn% 
May put off life, and be at rest for ever. 
Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloemystUt^ 
May oft distract us witb their sad solemnity : 
The preparation is the executioner. 
Death, when unmask*d, shews me a friendly hee^ 
And is a terror only at a distance : 
For as the line of kfe conducts me on 
To Death's great court, the prospect seems move &ir j 
'Tis Nature's kind retreat, that's always open 
To take us in when we have drain'd the cup. 
Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 
In that secure, serene retreat. 
Where all the humble, all the great. 

Promiscuously recline ; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eye. 
The beggar's pouch and prince's purple lie : 

May every bliss be thine ! 
And, ah ! blest spirit, wheresoe'er diy flight, '* 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light. 
May cherubs welcome thwjfWiqfwcted guestl 
May saints with songs receive thee to their rest 1 
May peace, that claim'd, while here, thy warmesllov^ 
May blissful, endless peace be thine above ! 

BONO. BT A W0MAN-~AMOB08O. 

Lovely, lasting Peace, below. 
Comforter of every wo. 
Heavenly born, and bred on high. 
To crown the favourites of the Mkj ! 

m 
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e1y» lasting Peac«, appear ! 
his world itself, if thou art here, 
8 once again with £deo bles^t, 
id man contaias it in hi* breast. 




WOMAN f PXAKSK. 

ur TOWS are heard ! Long, long to mortal 
er soul was fitting to its kindred sides : 

lestial-like her bounty fell, 

here modest Want and patient Sorrow dwell ; 

ant pa^'d fof Merit at her door, 
naeen the modest were supplied, 
er constant pity fed the poor,— > 
'hen only poor, indeed, the day she died* 
nd, oh ! for this, while sculpture decks thy 

And aft exhausts profusion round, 
he tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 
here Faith shall come — a pilgrim gray, 
o bless the tomb that wraps thy clay I 
nd calm Religion shall repair 
^o dwell a weeping hermit there. 
ruth. Fortitude, and Friendship, shall agree 
b blend their virtues while they think of thee 

AW— CHOBUS POMPOSO. 

as — let all the world agree, 
b profit by resembling thee; 

PART II. 

HAH SPBAKKB. 

Tait by that shore where Thames' translucent stieufr 

Reflects new glories on his breast, 
^here, splendid as the youthful poet's dreanr^ 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium blest; 
Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite 4e!itamp the beauties of' the place; 
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While, tweetly blending, still ire teen 
The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 

While novelty, with caataons cunning. 

Through every maze of ^ncv mnniog. 
From China borrows aid to deck the scent : 
There, sorrowing by the river's elassy bed* 

Forlorn, a rural band complain'd. 
All whom Augusta's bonnty fed. 

All whom her clemency sustain*d ; 
The good old sire, unconscious of decay. 
The modest matron, clad in home-spun gny. 
The miliury boy, the orphao'd maid, 
The shatter d veteran now first dismay 'd,-— 
These sadly join beside the murmunng deep^ 

And, as they view the towers of Kew, 
Call on their mistress — now no more-— and 

T 

CBOBUSw— ArriTUOSO, LABOO. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes* 

Let all your echoes now deplore, 

That she who form'd your beautiM b no mora* 

MAN SPSAKCB 

First of the train the patient rustic came. 

Whose callous hand had forro'd the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age. 

With many a tear, and many a sigh between : 
' And where,' he cried, * shall now my babes have 
bread. 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire T 
No lord will take me now, my vigour fled, 

Nor can my strength perform what they require t 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare, 
A sleek and idle race is all their care. 
My noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow. 

And as my strength decay'd, her bounty grew/ 
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WOMAN fPSAKBB. 

Ill decent dress, and coareeiy clean, 

The pious matron next was seen, 

Clasp'd in her hand a godly book WM bsfli^ 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta's cares had well supplied*. 

* And, all !' she cries, all wobegone^ 

' What now remains for me? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 

To^ask for charity? 
Too late in life for me to ask. 

And shame prevents the deed. 
And tardy, taroy are the timea 

To sucoour should I nead. 
But all my wants, before 1 spoke. 

Were to my mistress known ; ■ '^ 

She still rejieved, nor sought my praise. 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name IHl bless. 

My morning prayer, my erening song, 
111 praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long.* 

SONG. — ^IT A WOKAlf. 

Each day, each hour, her name I'll bletfl* 

My morning and my evening song. 
And when in death my vows shall cease. 

My children shall the note prolong. 

MAM SPKAKia. 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 
Scarr'd, mangled, maim'd in every part, 
Lopp'd of his Umba in many a gallant fight. 
In nought entire — except his heart : 
Biule for a while, and sullenly distrest. 
At last th' impetuous sorrow fired his hreail :-^ 

£2 
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' Wnd is the whirlwind rolling 

O'er Afric's naody plain, 
And wide the tempest howling 

Along the billow'd main ; 
But every danger felt before. 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar^ 
Less dreadful stmck me with dismay 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh, let roe fly a land that spurns the bravt^ 
Oswego's dreary shores shall be my grave ; 
I'll seek that less inhospitable coast. 
And lay my body where my limbs were lort* 

SONOw— BT A MAM^-BASSO SFIBITUOiOli 

Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield. 
Shall crowd from Cressy's lanrell'd fidd^ 

To do thy memory right : 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they fed* 
Again they snatch the glearay steely 

And wish th' avenging fight. 

WOMAN SPSAKia. 

In innocence and youth complainings 

Next appear'd a lovely maid ; 
Affliction, o'er each featuie reigning. 

Kindly came in beauty's aid : 
Every grace that grief dispenses. 

Every glance that warms the son , 
In swe^jet succession charms the senses. 

While Pity harmonized the whole. 
' The garland of beauty,' 'tis thus she would say, 

' No more shall my crook or my temples adore ; 
I'll not wear a gerland — Augusta's away — 

I'll not wear a garland until she return. 
But, alas ! that return I never shall see : 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim, i 
There promised a lover to come — ^but, ah me I | 

Twas death — ^'twas the death of my mistress thai 
came. 
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But ever, for ever, her imaire shall last, 
I'll strip all the Spring of its earliest bloom ; 

Od her erave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new^blossom'd thorn shall whiten her tomb.' 

80NG«— BY A WOMAir^— FASTOBALB. 

With garlands of beauty the Queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn ^ 

For who'd wear a garland when she is away, 
When she is removed^ and shall never return 1 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be placed* 
Well rifle the Spring of its earliest bloom, 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new-blossom'd tnora shall whiten her tomli. 

CHOBUS. — ALTBU MODO. 

On the grave of Augusta this garland be placed. 
We'll rifle the Spring of its earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
Aad the tears of her country anall water her tomb. 
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THE CAPTIVrtX: AN ORATORIO.* 

THE PERSONS. 

FIrtt Jewish Prophet. First Chaldean Priest, 
Second Jewish Prophet, Second Chaidean Prieet, 
israeUtish Woman. Chaldean Woman* 

Chorus ^ Youths and Virgins. 
Mommm^The BaiUMo/the River Euphrates nearBahfUm, 



ACT THE FIRST. 

PIRST PROPHKT. 

Yb captive tribes that hourly work and weep 
Where flow« Euphrates murmuring to the deep, 
Suspend your woes a while, the task suspend. 
And turn to God, your father and your fnend i 
Insulted, chain'd, and all the world uar foe« 
Our God alone is all we boast below. 

Air. 

FIBST FttOrHBT. 

Our Ood is all we boai^t below 

To him we turn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of wo 

Shall make our homage rise. 

^ SKCOND PROPHET. 

And though no temple richly dress'd, 

Nor sacrifice is here, 
Well make his temple in our breast. 

And offer up a tear. 

[The first stanza repeated by the Cmobus. 

• This was first printed from the oridnal, in Dr. GoldsmUh's own 
h«nd-writingrt in the evo. edition of his Mucelianeout H'vrks, pub. 
bhcd in 1820. 
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URAXLITISB WOlKAir. 

That itrain once more ! k'We reroembiaBC* rise» 

And brii^ nyvloog-lost country to mine eyes : 

Ye fieldf nH Sharon, drees'd in flowery pride, 

Ye plains where Kedroo rolls its glassy tide, 

Ye nills of Lebanon, with cedars crown'd. 

Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around, — 

How sweet those gtovesl that plain hew wondrmu 

How doably sw^el when Heavan was with ne tbtwl 

O Memory ^ thou fond deceiror, 

StiJl importunate and vain ; 
To femer joys recuning ever. 

And turning all the past to pain : 

Hence, intruder most distressing I 

8eok the happy and the free : 
The wretch who wants each other blawing. 

Ever wants a fcieiid in thee. 

SKCOKD FBOPBXT. 

Yet why complain \ What though by bonds confined* 

SlMnld bonds repress the v^our of the mind \ 

Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 

Oorselvee alone from idol-worship free 1 

Are not, this very mom, those feasts begun 

Where prostrate error hails the rising sun? 

Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 

For superstitious rites and mirth profane ? 

And should we mourn ? Should coward virtue fly. 

When vaunting folly lifts her head on high t 

No ! rather let us triumph still the more. 

And as onr fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 

The triumphs that on vice attend 
Shall ovor ia confuiioii end ; 
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The good man suffers but to gaiii«*< ' 
And every virtue springs from paia : 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spiry fragrance while they grow ; 
But crush 'd, or trodden to the grounilt 
Diflfuse their balmy sweets around. 

riBST PBOPBKT. 

Bat hush, my sons, our tyrant lords are neary 

The sounds of barbarous pleasure strike miiia atrj 

Triumphant music floats along the vale. 

Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale : 

The growing sound their swift approach decla im ■ 

Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theiif 

Enter Chaldkam Priists attemitim 

Air. 

nun pausT. 

Come on, my companions, the triumph display^ 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day, 

And our monarch partakes in the joy. 

SICOITD paiuT. 

like the sun, our great monarch all rapture lappliM^ 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The sun with bis splendour illumines the ikiet. 

And our BMBarcn enlivens below. 

Air. 

CHALDKAM WOMAH. 

Haste, ye sprightly sons of plearava^ 
Love presents the fairest treasure. 
Leave all other joys for me. 

A CBALDIAN ATTBNDAMT. 

Or rather, love's delights despising. 
Haste to raptures ever rising 
Wine 8ha}l bless the brave and free* 
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riBST PEIMT. 

Wroe and beauty thus inviting, 
Each to different joys excitiag, 
Whither shall my choice incline! 

SKCOND PaiOT. 

1 11 waste no longer thought in chooang« 
Bat, neither this nor that refusing, 
I'll make them both together mine. 

piKST raissT. 

Bat whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land* 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band) 
Ye sons of Jadah, why the lute unstrung? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung 1 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along. 
The day demandis it : sinp; us Sion's song. 
Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling chouv 
For who like you can wake the sleeping lyre t 

Air. 

^«ery moment as it flows 
Some peculiar pleasure owes : 
Come, then, providently wise. 
Seize the debtor ere it nies. 

SKCONO PBIXST. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost toAlay : 
Alas ! to-roorrow*s richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. 

SECOND PaOPBKT. 

Chain'd as we are, the scorn of all mackindy 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned. 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain ff 
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No, never ! may this hand forget each art 
That wakes to ftoest jf9 the hnnan heait. 
Ere 1 forget the land that gave me birth. 
Or join to soaodte profane its sacred mirth ! 



Rebellioas slaves ! if soft persuanon £ul, 
Blore formidable terrors shall prevail. 



ni 

Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer— 
We fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 

{Exeumi Ohaldsai 

CBOBos ov uaAxum. 

Can chains or toitwies bend the nmd 
On God's s«pp«rtinp breast recKned f 
Staad iut, and left our tynnts see 
That fortitade is vidory. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

ISIABLITES 0nd CBALDBANS, Of fttf/WVi 

Air, 

PtftSr PROPHIT. 

O peace of mind, angelic gnest. 
Thou soft companion of the breii9t» 

Dispense thy balmy store ! 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the 
Till earth, receding from our eyes. 

Shall vanish as we soar! 

riRST FEIUT. 

No more. Too long has justice been delav'4* 
The king^t commands must fully be obey'd| 
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Compliance with his will your peace secures. 
Praise but oar gods, and every good is yours • 
But if» rebellious to his high command, 
You spurn the favourL offer'd from his hand, 
Think» timely think, what terrors are behind. 
Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 

Atr. 

Fierce is the tempest howling 

Along the furrow'd main. 
And fierce the whirlwind rolling 

O'er Afric's sandy plain : 

But storms that fly 

To rend the sky, 
£very ill presaging, 

Less dreadful shew 

To worlds below 
Than angry monarcbs raging. 

UKASLinSH WOMAN. 

Ah me ! what angry terrors round us grow ! 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened bloir i 
Ye prophets, skill'd in Heaven's eternal truth. 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth ! 
Ah ! let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's tears may wash the stain away. 

Air. 
Fatigued with life, yet loath to part. 

On hope the wretch relies; 
And every blow that sinks the heart 

Bids the deluder rise. 

Hone, like the taper's gleamy light. 

Adorns the wretch's way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night. 

Emits a brighter ray. 

SBCOND PIIOT. 

Why this delay t At length for joy prepare t 
I read yonr looks, and see compliance there* 
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Come on, and bid the warbling rapture 
Our monarch's fame the noblest theme soppliHL 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the \yt% 
The time, the theme, the place, and all 



Air. 

CB4LDSAH WOMAN* 



See the ruddy morning smiling. 
Hear the grove to bliss beguilmg ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playiqgy 
Streams along the valley straying. 



naST FKIMT. 

While these a constant revel keep» 
Shall reason only teach to weep i 
Hence, intruder ! well pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

SSCOMO paiMT. 

But hold ! see, foremost of the captive 
The master prophet grasps his full-toned lyft. 
Mark where he sits, with executing art. 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the hetit • 
See, how prophetic rapture 611s his form. 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing stomt 
And now his voice, accordant to the string. 
Preparers our monarch's victories to sing. 

Air. 

riBST FaOPHR. 

From north, from south, from east, from 

Conspiring nations come : 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted braast! 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 

The tempest gathers all around. 

On Babylon it liee ; 
Down with her ! down, down to the 

She sinks, she groans, she diea. 
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Down with her, Loid, to lick the dust* 

Before yon setting tun ; 
Serve her ms she hath served the jost ! 

lis fix'd — it shall be done. 



nssT ransT. 



No more ! when slaves thus insolent presume. 

The kine himself shall judge and fix their doom* 

Unthiuking wretches ! have not you and all 

Beheld our newer in Zede^iah's faH T 

To yonder ffloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 

See where dethroned your captive monarch Hes, 

Deprived of sight, and ranklmg in his chain ; 

See where he mourns his fnen<£ and children slain. 

Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain behind 

Blore ponderous cfaainB, and dungedfns more confined 

oHoaos ev aia. 

Arise, all potent ruler, rise, 

And vindicate thy people's cause, 

TtHI every tongue in every land 
Shall offer op onfeign^ applause* 

[Mnrnmi. 



ACT THE THIRD. 



VIBST nil 

Yet, my companions. Heaven's decrees are ptsiUf 
And our fis'd empire shall for ever last: 
In vain the madd ning prophet threatens wi^ 
In vain rebeUion aims her secret blow ; 
Still shall our name and erowing power be . 
And still our iostice crush the traiior's bead. 
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AMr. 

Coeral with man 
Oar empire beffan. 
And never shall fall 
Till ruin shakes all. 
When ruin shakes all. 
Then shall Babylon fall. 

SXCOND FIOPHKT. 

Tis thus the proud triumphant rear the head,< 
A little while, and all their power is fled. 
But, ha ! what means yon sadly plaintive 
That onward slowly bends along the plaint 
And now, behold, to yonder bank they bear 
A pallid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
Fall'n is our king, and all our feara are o'er^ 
Unhappy Zedekiah is no more. 

Atr. 

Ye wretches, who by fortune's hite 

In want and sorrow groan. 
Come, ponder his severer fieite. 

And learn to bless your own. 

FIliT PIOPHXT. 

Ye vain, whom youth and pleasure gindtb 

A while the bliss suspend ; 
Like yours, his life began in pride. 

Like his, your lives shall end. 

SBOOND PBOPBKT. 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow wonit 
His squalid limbs by ponderous fetters torn ; 
Those eyel^ orbs that shook with ghastly glaie» 
Those unbecoming rags, that matted hair ! 
And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe» 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low t 
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Hoir long, how long. Almighty God of all. 
Shall wrath vindictive thicaten ere it fall ! 

Air. 

MaAJHJTISB WOVAir. 

As panting flies the hunted hind. 
Where brooks refreshing stray; 

And rivers through the valley wind* 
That stop the hnnler's way : 

Thns we, O Lord, afike distress*d. 

For streams of mercy long ; 
Streams which cheer the sore oppress^lt 

And ovefwhehna liie strong. 

nasT raoPHKT. 

But whence that shoutl Good heavens! AniaM* 

ment all ! 
See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 
Behold, an army covers all the ground, 
Tis Cjrrus here that pours destruction round : 
And now, behold, the battlements recline— 
O God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 

cHoavs ev oa-mviSk 

Down with them, Lord, to lick the dust ; 

Thy vengeance be b^un ; 
Serve them as they have served the joi^ 

And let thy will be doae. 

riHtr pKfttrr. 

All, all is lost ! The Syrian armv fails, 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails. 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along — 
How low the prond, how feeble are the straof I 
Save ns, O Lord ! to Thee, though late, we pnqf ; 
And give repentance but an hour's delay* 

• to 
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FIKtT AND IJCCOND PBIIST. 

O happy, who in happv hour 
To God their praise bestotr, 
^ And own his all-consuming pon^r 

'^^^M\' i3efore they feel the bfow : 

■ . ■ • 

SXOONO FBOPBKT. 

Now, now's our time ! ye wretches, bold uid^Ml 
Brave but to God, and ^wwda to manku»^-.,„ 
Ye seek in vain the Lo|4 MMight Woi^/.''^/ 
Your wealth, your Uftt^^jmvklligdtfin, are bo watk i 

O Lucifer, thou son oT merft. 

Of Heaven alike and roan the foe«^- 

Heaven, men, and all', * , . 

Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee loweitt of the low. 



O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay t 

Thy streets forlorn ^ 

To wilds shall turn. 
Where toads shall pant and vultures prey. 

tSOOND PaOFBKT. 

Such be her fiette. But hark I how from afw 
The clarion's note proclaims the finish'd war I 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand. 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give'^your songs of Sion to the wind. 
And hail the benefactor of mankind : 
He comes, pttrsuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free* 
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TBB CAPTIYIi 1 . AN OEITORIO. 

cBMtus or Tomns. 

ten to tnosports past espressiiig, 
tweeter by reinember'd woes; 

Cjras comes, oar wrongs redressUigv 
Comes to give the world repose. 

cBMius or TISOWS. 

Cjrss comes, the world redressing* 
' Love and pleasore in his train ; 
to heighten every blessing, 
to.ioftMti^erf pain. 

-' ■:J4-r 



|iail to him with mttcf reigning, 

Skill'd in every peaceful art ; 
Who, from bnds oiir limbs unchaining, 

09^ binds the willing heart. 

'■/■ THE LAST OHOBUS. 

BtallKlljr to thee, our God. defender, friend. 
Let praise be gives to all eternity ; 

O Thou, without jhiitailiUig* without end. 
Let 01 and all nogi^ and end in Thee * 



UNB8 ATTRIBUTED TO DR. GOLDSMITH, 

D IN THa MOBNINO OHIONICLI OF APIII. S, ISOtw 



E'cN have you seen, bathed in the morning dew, 
The budding rose its infant bloom display ; 

When first its virgin tints unfold to view. 

It shrinks, and scarcely trusu the blaze of day : 

So seft, so delicate, so sweet she came, 

Youth's damask glow just dawnini^^ on her cheek ; 
I gaxed* I jigb'^, I cangnt the tender flame. 

Felt th«'foi^ PVigi Md droop'd with passion ni^a)^ 
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GOOD-NATURED MAN: 

A COMEDY. 

ThtoadmlnMe cMMdy ins pnraMQleA, fcr*e inl ItaM^ at Ovmrt 
Ikrden. Janoarjr a9. 1768. It sept poMMaiOD of die ntMfie for oiM 
■Iflittybat wucoDtidervd hjjkt ■aiinrti firtcmb not to have dmI villi 
•II the MirocM It deterred. Dr. Jofaotoo nid it «■■ die bett eomcdy 
which had appeared duM * Tk$ Pn m h$d Hmtomt,* mk ^mkm etti- 
Mtfcd to menu still higher. 

PREFACE. 

When I undertook to write a comedy, I confess I 
was strongly prepossessed in favour of tne poets of the 
last age, and strove to imitate tbem. The term genteel 
comedy was then unknown amongst us, and little more 
was desired by an audience than nature and bumoar, 
in whatever walks of life they were most conspicuous. 
The author of the following scenes never imagined that 
more would be expected of him, and therefore to deli- 
neate character has been his principal aim. Those 
who know any thing of composition, are sensible, that 
in pursuing humour, it will sometimes lead us into the 
recesses of the mean : I was even tempted to louk (or 
it in the master of a spunging-house ; but, in deference 
to the public taste — grown of late, perhaps, too deli- 
cate — the scene of the bailiife was retrenched in the 
representation. In deference also to the judgment of 
a few friends, who think in a particular way, the 
scene is here restored. The author Mibroits it to the 
reader in his closet ; and hopes that too much refine- 
ment will not banish humour and character from oura, 
as it has already done from the French theatret 
lnde«d, the French comedy is now become so very 
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eleTated and sentiroental, that it has not only banished 
kttmour and Moliere from the stage, but it has banished 
all spectators too. 

Upon the whole, the author returns nis thanks to 
the public, for the favourable reception which the 
Good'V^tyred Man has met with ; and to Mr. Colman 
in pattkvQidr, for his kindness to it. It may not also 
be improper to assure any who shall hereafter write 
for the theatre, that merit, or supposed merit, will ever 
be « sufficieiit passport to his protection. 



ntlAMATIS PERSONifi. 

MBN. 

Mtr. JziiMM|ftMOw. 

Oriaiker. 

Ltftf. 

Sir WUUmm B § m§§ wmt § * 

Lepmtlme. 

Jmvii, 

Butler, 

BaiUf. 

DubordUu. 

Pottbag, 

WOMBK. 
Mrs, Croaktr, 

e^HTMBt. 
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PROLOGUE. 

WBirriN BY DS. J0HM80N, SPOKKM BY MB. BBKtLBf. 

Press'd by the load of life, the weary raioik 

Surveys the general toil of human kind, 

With cool sulbmission joins the lab'ring train. 

And social sorrow loses half its pain : 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may share 

This bustling season's epidemic care. 

Like Cesar's pilot, dignified by fate, 

Toss'd in one common storm with all the great ; 

Distress'd alike, tne statesmen and the wit, 

When one a Borough courts, and one the Pit. 

The busy candidates for power and faaie 

Have hopes, and fears, and wishes, jusi the same : 

Disabled both to combat or to fly. 

Must hear all taunts, and hear without reply ; 

Uncheck'd, on both loud rabbles veni vhev rage* 

As mons^rels bay the lion in a cage. 

Th' oflTended burgess hoards his angry tale. 

For that blest year when all that vote may rail ; 

Their schemes of spite the poet's foes dismiss. 

Till that glad night when all that hate may hiss. 

' This day, the powder'd curls and golden coat,' 

Says swelling Crispin, ' begg'd a cobbler's vote.' 

' This night our wit,' the pert apprentice cries^ 

' Lies at mv feet — I hiss him, and he dies.' 

The great, 'tis true, can charm th' electing tribe t 

The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 
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Yet, judged by those whose voices ne*er were soldy 
He feels no want of ill-persuadiDg gold ; 
Bat confident of praise if praise be dae, 
Trufts without fear to merit and to you. 



ACT FIRST. 

JSecae — am apaetmbnt in touno hokbtwood's hoosb. 

Enier Sir William Honejftoood and Jarvii, 

SSr William, Good Jarvis, make no apologies for 
this honest blunjness. Fidelity, like yours, is the best 
ezcuKe for every freedom. 

Jarm. 1 can't help being blunt, and being very 
angry too, when I hear you talk of disinheriting so 
good, so worthy a young gentleman as your nephew, 
my master. All the world loves him. 

&r William, Say rather, that he loves all the world ; 
that is his fault. 

Jarm- I am sure there is no part of it more dear 
to him than you are, though he has not seen you since 
he was a child. 

Sir WiUiam. What signifies his aiTection to me? 
or how can I be proud of a place in a heart, where 
every sharper and coxcomb find an easy entrance? 

Jarm. I grant you that he is rather too good- 
natured ; that he*s too much every man's man ; that 
he laughs this minute with one, and cries the next 
with another: but whose instructions may he thank 
for all this ! 

1^ William, Not mine, sure. My letters to him 
during my employment in Italy, taught him only that 
philosophy which might prevent, not defend, his errors. 

Jarws. Faith, begging vour honour's pardon, I'm 
aorry they Uught him any philosophy at a'll : it has 
only served to spoil him. This same philosophy is a 
good horse in a stable, but an arrant jade on a jour- 
ney. For my own part, whenever L hear him men- 
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tien the name on't, I'm always sure he's going to plaj 
the fool. 

Sir William, Don't let us ascribe his faults to his 
philosophy, 1 entreat yon. No, Jarvis, his good- 
nature arises rather from his fears oC offending the im- 
portunate, than his desire of making the deserving 
nappy. 

Jarvis, What it arises from, I don't know ; but, to 
be sure, every body has it that asks it. 

Sir WilUam, Ay, or that does not ask it. I have 
been now for some time a concealed spectator of his 
follies, and find them as boundless as his dissipation. 

Jurvu. And yet, faith, he has some fine name or 
other for them all. He calls his extravagance, gene- 
rosity ; and his trusting every body, universal benevo- 
lence. It was but last week he went security for a 
fellow whose face he scarce knew, and that he called 
an act of exalted mu — mu — munificence ; ay, that 
was the name he gave it. 

5tr WiUiam, And upon that I proceed, as my last 
efTort, though with very little hopes^ to reclaim him. 
That very fellow has just absconded, and 1 have taken 
«p the security. Mow, my intention is to involve him 
in fictitious distress, before he has plunged himself into 
real calamity : to arrest him for that very debt, to clap 
an officer upon him, and then let him see which of his 
friends will come to his relief. 

Jarvk, Well, if 1 could but any way see him 
thoroughly vexed, every groan of his would be music 
to me ; yet, faith, I believe it impossible. I have tried 
to fret him myself every morning these three years ; 
but instead of being angry, he sits as calmly to bear 
me scold, as he does to h's hair-dresser. 

Sir WiUifon. We must try him once more, however^ 
and I'll go this instant to put my scheme into execu- 
tion : and I don't despair of succeeding, as, by your 
Ineans, I can have frequent opportunities of l>eing 
about him without being known. What a pity it i% 
Jarvis, that any man's good-will to others should pro* 
duce so much neglect of himself, as to require cor* 
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recdon ! Yet we must touch his weaknesses with a 
delicate hand. There are some faults so nearly ^llied 
to excellence, that we can scarce weed out the vice 
without eradicating the virtue. [Exit, 

JarvU. Weil, go thy ways, Sir William Honey wood. 
It is not without reason, that the world allows thee to 
be the best of men. But here comes his hopeful 
nephew— 4he strange, good-natured, foolish, open- 
hearted — And yet, ail his faults are such, that one 
loves him still the belter for them. 

Enter Honeywood. 

Honeywood, Well, Jarvis, what messages from my 
friends this morning ? 

Jarvii, You have no friends. 

Honeinoood Well, from my acquaintance then ? 

Jarvii. (PtiUing out bUU,) A few of our usual cards 
of compliment, that's ail. This bill from your tailor ; 
thb from your mercer ; and this from the little broker 
in Crooked-lane. He says he has been at a great deal 
of trouble to get back the money you borrowed. 

Honeywood, That 1 don't know; but 1 am sure we 
were at a great deal of trouble in getting him to lend it 

Jarvu, He has lost all patience. 

Honeywood, Then he has lost a very good thing. 

Jarwi, There's that ten guineas you were sending 
to the poor gentleman and his children in the I'leet. 
I believe that would stop his mouth for a while at 
least. 

Honeywood. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their 
months in the mean time ? Must 1 be cruel, because 
he happens to be importuoale ; and, to relieve bis 
avarice, leave them to insupportable distress 1 

Jarvii. 'Sdeath ! sir, the question now is how to re- 
lieve yourself — yourself. Haven't I reason to be out 
of my senses, when 1 see things going at sizes aail 
sevens ? 

Honeywood, Whatever reason you may have for 
being out of your senses, 1 hope you'll allow that I*m 
not quite unreasonable for continuing in mine. 
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Jarvis. You are the only iiian alive in your present 
situatioD that could do so. Every thing: upon the 
waste. There's Miss Richland and her fine fortune 
gone already, and upon the point of being given to 
your rival. 

Honeywood, I*ra no roan's rival. 

Jarvit. Your uncle in Italy preparing to disinherit 
you ; your own fortune almost spent ; ami nothing bat 
pressing creditors, false friends, and a paek of drunken 
servants that your kindness has made unfit for any 
other family. 

Honeywood, Then they have the more occasion for 
being in mine. 

Jarvis. Soh ! What will you have done with him 
that I caught stealing your plate in the pantry t In 
the fact — I caught him in toe fact. 

Honeywood, In the fact ? If so, I really think that 
we should pay him his wages, and turn him off. 

Jarvu, He shall be turned off at Tyburn, the dog * 
we'll hang him, if it be only to frighten the rest of the 
family. 

Honeywood, No, Jarvis : it's enough that we have 
lost what he has stolen ; let us not add to it the loss of 
a fellow-creature ! 

Jarvis. Very fine ! well, here ncas the footman just 
now, to complain of the butler : he says he does most 
work, and ought to have most wages. 

Honeywood, That's but just ; thougfh perhaps here 
comes the butler to complain of the footman. 

Jarvis. Ay, it's the way with them all, from the 
scullion to the privy-councillor. If they have a bad 
master, they keep quarrelling with him ; if they have 
a good master, they keep quarrelling with one another. 

Enter Butler, drunk, 

Butler, Sir, Til not stay in the family with Jona- 
than ; you must part with him, or part with me, that*! 
the ex — ex — exposition of the matter, sir* 

Honeywood, Full and explicit enough. But whatfe 
his fault, good Philip ? 
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BMler, Sir, he's given to drinking, sir, and I shall 
ba?e my morals corrupted by keeping such company. 

Haneywood, Ha f ha ! he has such a diverting way— > 

Jarwi. Ob, quite amusing. 

Butler. I find my wine's a-going, sir ; and liquors 
don't go without mouths, sir — 1 bate a drunkard, sir. 

H»neyvood. Well, well, Philip, I'll hear you upon 
that another time ; so go to bed now. 

Jarvit, To bed ! let him go^ to the devil. 

Butler, Begging your honour's pardon, and begging 
your pardon, master Jarvis, I'll not go to bed nor to 
the devil neither. 1 have enough to do to mind my 
cellar. 1 forgot, your honour, Mr. Croaker is below. 
I came on purpose to tell you. 

&neywood. W by didn't you shew him up, block- 
head? 

Butier. Shew him up, sir ? With all my heart, sir. 
Up or down, all's one to me. [£»t. 

Jarvk, Ay, we have one of other of that fiamily m this 
hou.se from morning uU night. He comes on the old 
affair, I suppose. The match between his son, that's 
jast returned from Parts, and Miss Richland, tjbe 
young lady he's guardian to. 

Honey wood. Perhaps so. Mr. Croaker, knowing 
my friendship for the young lady, has got it into his 
head that 1 can persuade her to what I please. 

Janm. Ah ! it you loved yourself but half as well 
as she loves you, we should soon see a marriage that 
would set all things to right« again. 

Honeywood. Love me I Sure, Jarvis, you dreaia. 
No, no; her intimacy vMth me never amounted to 
more than fnendship-~mcre friendship. That she is 
the most lovely woman that ever warnoed the human 
heart with desire, 1 own : but never let me harbour a 
thought of making her vnhappy, by a connexion wkh 
one so unworthy Iter merits as 1 am. No, Jarvis, it 
shall be my study to serve her, even m spite of my 
wishes; and to secure her happiness, though it destroys 
ray own. 

Jarvit, Was ever the like ? 1 want patience* 
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Homeyweod. Besides, Jarvis, though I could oVfura 
Miw Richland's consent, do you think 1 could succeed 
with her guardian, or Mrs. Croaker, his wife 1 who, 
though both very fine in their way, are yet a little 
opposite in their dispositions, you know. 

Jarwi Opposite enous^h. Heaven knows ! the verj 
reverse of each other : she all laugh, and no joke ; he 
always complaining, and never sorrowful — a fretful 
poor soul, that has a new distress for erery hour in the 
four-a ml -twenty — 

Honeywood. H ush, hush I he's coining up, hell hear 
you. 

Jarvit. One whose voice is a pasong bell — 

Honeywood. Well, well ; go, do. 

Jarm, A raven that bodes nothing but mischief—- 
a coflfin and cross-bones — a bundle of rue — ^a sprig of 
deadly nightshade — a — ( Honeywood, ttoppktg kk 
mouth, at last pushes fUm off.) [£jcit Janrit, 

Honeywood, 1 roust own my old monitor is not en- 
tirely wrong. There is something in my friend Croaker's 
conversation that quite depresses me. His very mirth 
is an antidote to all gaiety, and his appearance has a 
stronger effect on my spirits than an undertaker's shop 
—Mr. Croaker, this is such a satisfaction— 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker. A pleasant morning to Mr. Honeywood, 
and many of them. How is this T you look most shock- 
ingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope this weather does 
not aflTeC ^jur spirits. 1 o be sure, if this weather con- 
tinu(>s — I say nothing ^ but God send we be all better 
this dav three montlis ! 

Honeuwood. 1 heartily concur in the wish, though, 
I own, not in your apprehensions. 

Croaker. May be not. Indeed, what signifies what 
weather we have in a country going to ruin like ours! 
taxes rising and trade falling: money flying out of 
the kingdom, and Jf^suits swarming into it. I know, 
at this time, no less than a hundred and twenty-seven 
Jesuits between Ch iring Cross and Temple Bar* 
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Homefwood. The Jesuits will scarce pervert you or 
lae, I should hope. 

Croaker. May he not. Indeed, what ngnifiet 
whom they pervert, in a country that has scarce any 
leligion to lose 1 I'm only afraid for our wives and 
4au^hters, 

Honeywood, 1 have no apprehensions for the ladies, 
J assure you. 

Crouker. May be not. Indeed, what signifies 
whether they be perverted or no 1 The women in my 
tjune were good for something. I have seen a lady 
drest from top to toe in her own manufactures for* 
merly : but now-a-days, the devil a thing of their own 
manufacture's about them, except their faces. 

Honeywood, But, however these faults may h% 
practised abroad, you don*t find them at home, either 
with Mrs. Croaker, Olivia, or Miss Richland 1 

Croaker, The best of them will never be canonized 
for a saint when she's dead. — By the by, my deaf 
friend, I don't find this match between Miss Richland 
and my son much relished, either by one side or 
t'other. 

Honeyufted, I thought otherwise. 

Croaker. Ah ! Mr. Honey wood, a little of your 
fine serious advice to the young lady might go far : 
1 know she has a very exalted opinion of your un« 

derstandingit 

Honey uood. But would not that be usurping an 
authority, that more properly belongs to yourself] 

Croaker, My dear friend, you know but little of my 
authority at home. People think, indeed, because 
they see m^ come out in the morning thus, with a 
pleasant face, and to make my friends merry, that 
all's well within. But 1 have cares that would break 
a heart of stone. My wife has so encroached upon 
every one of my privileges, that I'm now no more 
than a mere lodger in my own bouse. 

Homeywood. But a little spirit exerted on your sido 
might perhaps restore your authority. 

Croaker, No, though 1 had the spirit of a lion! I 
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do rouw sometimes ; but what then 1 alwajrs haggling 
and haggling. A man is tired of getting the better, 
before his wife is tired of losing the victory. 

Uoneywood. It's a melancholy consideration, in- 
deed, that our chief comforts often prodace our great- 
est anxieties, and that an increase of our possessions if 
but an inlet to new disquietudes. 

Croaker, Ah ! my dear friend, these were the reiy 
words of poor Dick Doleful to me, not a week before 
he made away with himself, indeed, Mr. Honey- 
wood, 1 never see you but you put me in mind of 
poor Dick. Ah ! there was merit neglected for you ; 
and so true a friend ! we loved each other for thirty 
years, and yet he never asked me to lend him a single 
farthinfi^. 

Honeiitoood. Pray what could induce him to com- 
mit so rash an action at last'! 

Croaker. 1 don't know: some people were mah- 
cious enou«(h to say it was Jceepin^ company with me ; 
because we used to meet now and then, and open our 
hearts to each other. To be sure, 1 loved to hear 
him talk, and he loved to hear me talk ; poor dear 
Dick ! He used to say that Croaker rhymed to joker ; 
and so we used to laugh— Poor Dick! [Goii^toery, 

Honey icood. His fate affects me. 

Croaker. Ah ! he grew sick of this, miserable life, 
where we do nothing but eat and grow hungry, dress 
and undress, get up and lie down ; while reason, that 
should watch like a nurse by our side, (klls as fast 
aslet*p as we do. 

Honettwood. To say a truth, if we compare that 
part of life which is to come, by that which we have 
past, the prospect is hideous. 

Croaker. Life, at the greatest and best, u but a 
froward child, that must be humoured and coaxed a 
little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is over* 

Honeywitod, Very tnio, sir, nothing (ian eiceed thei 
vanity of our existence, but the folly of our pursuits. 
We wept when we came into the world, and every 
day tells us why. 
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Croaker. Ah! my dear friend, it is a perfect satis- 
iactioo to be miserable with you. My sod Leontiae 
•han't lose the benefit of such fine conversation. I'll 
just step home for him. I am willing to shew him 
10 mucn seriousness in one scarce older than himself. 
And what if 1 bring my last letter to the Gazetteer, on 
the increase and progress of earthquakes? It will 
amuse us, I promise you. I there prove how the late 
earthquake is coming round to pay us another visit — 
from London to Lisbon — from Lisbon to the Canary 'J'' 
Islands — from the Cznary Islands to Palmyra — from 
Palmyra to Constantinople, and so from Constanti- 
nople back to London again. [Exit, 

noneywood. Poor Croaker! his situation deserves 
the utmost pity. 1 shall scarce recover my spirits 
these three days. Sure, to live upon such terms, is 
worse than death itself. And yet, when I consider 
my own situation — a broken fortune, a hopeless pas- 
noD. friends in distress, the wish, but not the power 
to serve them [^Pataing and sighing. 

Enter Butler. 

Butler, More company below, sir ; Mrs. Croaker 
and Miss Richland; shall I shew them up? — but 
they're shewing up themselves. [Ectt. 

Enter Mrs. Croaker and Mist Richland, 

Mies Richland, You're always in such spirits. 

Mr$. Croaker, We have just come, my dear Honey- 
weody from the auction. There was the old deaf 
dowager, as usual, bidding like a fury against herself. 
And then so curious in antiquities ! herself, the most 
genuine piece of antiquity in the whole collection. 

Homeywood, Excuse me, ladies, if some uneasiness 
from friendship makes me unfit to share in this good 
humour: I know youll pardon me. 

Mrs. Croaker, I vow he seems as melancholy as if 
he had taken a dose of my husband this morning. 
Well, if Richland here can pardon you, I must. 
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Mm Richlmnd. You would seem to inaiiQaliey 
madam, Ihat 1 have particular reaaons for beiag* dw* 
posed to refuse it. 

Mrs. Croaker, Whatever I insinuate, my detr« 
don't be so ready to wish an explanation. 

Miu Ui^lafui. 1 own 1 should be sorry Mr« 
Honey wood's long friendship and mine should be nut* 
understood. 

Haneytoood. There's no answering for othen, mft> 
dam. But 1 hope you'll never find me presuming to 
offer more than the most delicate friendship may ret^ 
dily allow. 

Mia Richland. And I shall be prouder of sueh a 
tribute from you, than the most pasoonate profeasione 
from others. 

Haneywood. My own sentiments, madam : friend? 
ship is a disinterested commerce between equals.; lovet 
in abject intercourse between tyrants and slaves. 

Miu Richiand. And without a compliment, I luMir 
none more disinterested, or more capable of friendship^ 
than Mr. Honey wood. 

Mn. Croaker. And, indeed, I know nobody that 
has more friends, at least among the ladies. Miss 
Fruzz, Miss Oddbody, and Miss Winterbottom, praise 
him in all companies. As for Miss Biddy Bundle, 
she's his professed admirer. 

Miss Richland. Indeed! an admirer 1 — I did not 
know, sir, you were such a favourite there.. ;£ut is 
she seriously so handsome ? Is she the mighty thing 
talked of 1 

Honeyvoood, The town, madam, seldom begins t» 
praise a lady's beauty, till she's beginning to lose it. 

[Smuling^ 

Mrs. Croaker, But she*s resolved never to lose it, it 
seems. For as her natural face decays, her skill im- 
proves in making the artificial one. Well, nothing 
diverts me more than one of those fine, old, diessy 
things, who thrnks to conceal her age by every where 
exposing her person ; sticking herself up in the front 
of a side-box , trailing throu^ a minuet at Almack's; 
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^nd then, in the public gardens — ^looking, for all tlie 
Avorld, like one orthe painted ruins of th* place. 

Honeywood. Every age has its admiren, ladies. 
AVhile you, perhaps, are trading among the warnter 
<:Iiroates of youth, there oaght to be some to carry on 
m useful commerce in the frozen latitudes beyond 
fifty. *^ 

If'Sf Eichland. But, then, the mortifications they 
must suffer, before they can be fitted out for traffic. 
1 have' seen one of them fret a whole morning at her 
liair-dresser, when all the fault was her face. 

Houetfwcod, And yet, 1*11 engage, has carried that 
face at last to a very good market. Thb good-na- 
tured town, madam, has husbands, like spectacles, to 
£t every age from fifteen to fourscore. 

Mn. Croaker, Well, you're a dear good-natured 
creature. But you know you're engaged with us this 
morning upon a strolling party. 1 want to shew 
Olivia the town, and the things : 1 believe I shall 
have business for you the whole day. 

Honey wood, 1 am sorry, madam, I have an ap- 
pointment with Mt. Croaker, which it is impossible to 
put off. 

Mrs. Croaker, What! with my husband? then I'm 
resolved to take no refusal. Nay, I protest you must. 
You know I never laugh so much as with you. 

Honeywood. Why, if I must, I must. Til swear 
you have put me into such spirits. Well, do vou 
find jest, and V\\ find laugh, I promise you. We'll 
wait for the chariot in the next room. [Exeunt, 

Enier Leonthie and OUvia, 

Leontine, There they ^o, thoughtless and happy. 
My dearest Olivia, what would 1 give to see you 
capable of sharing in their amusements, and as cheer- 
ful as they are ! 

Olivia. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheerful, 
when I have so many terrors to oppress me t The 
fear of being detected by this family, and the appr^ 
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beosions of a censuriu^ world, when I mast be de- 
tected^— 

Le^ntine. The world, my love! what can it say? 
At worst it cau ouly ftay» that, being: compelled by a 
mercenary guardian to embrace a life you disiliked, 
you formed a resolution of flying with the man of 
your choice ; that you confided in his honour, and 
took refuge in my father's bourse,— the only one 
where youre could remain without censure. 

OUvia, But cansider, Leontine, yonr duobedience 
and my indiscretion ; your being sent to France to 
bring home a sister, and, instead of a sister, bringing 
home 

Leontine, One dearer than a thousand sisters. One 
that I am convinced will be equally dear to the rest 
of the family, when she comes to be known. 

Ol'via. And that, 1 fear, will shortly be. 

Leontine. lmpo<Jiil>le, till we ourselves think proper 
to make the discovery. My sister, you know, has 
been with her aunt, at Lyons, since she was a child, 
and you find every creature in the family takes yoa 
for her. 

Oltvia, But mayn't she write, mayn't her aunt 
write? 

Leimtine. Her aunt scarce ever writes, and all my 
sister's letters are directed to me. 

Ol'via. But won't your refusinor Miss Richland, 
for whum you know the old gentleman intends you, 
create a suspicion ? 

Leont ne. There, there's my master-stroke. I have 
resolved not to refuse her; nay. an hour hence I 
have consented to go with my father to make her 
an offer of my heart and fortune. 

Olivia. Your heart and fortune ! 

Leontine. Don't be alarmed, my dearest. Can 
Olivia think so meanly of my honour, or my love, as 
to suppose 1 could ever hope for happiness from any 
but her? No, my Olivia, neither the force, nor, per- 
mit roe to ad(i. the delicacy of my passion, leave any 
room to 8uspe( t me. 1 only offer Miss Richland a 
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heart I am convinced she will refuse ; as I am con- 
fideot, that, without knowing it, her affections are 
fixed upon Mr. Houeywood. 

Oima. Mr. Honey wood ! You*lI excuse my ap- 
prehensions ; but when your merits come to be put 
m the balance 

Lemtine, You view them with too much partiality. 
However, by making this effer, 1 shew a seeming 
compliance with my father's command ; and perhaps, 
upon her refusal, 1 may have his consent to choose 
for myself. 

Oitwa. Well, I submit. And yet, my Leontine, I 
own, 1 shall envy her even your pretended addresses. 
I consider every look, every ezpre&»ion of your esteem, 
as due only to me. This is folly, perhaps ; 1 allow it: 
but it is natural to suppose, that merit which has 
made an impression on one's own heart may be 
powerful over that of another. 

Leautme. Don*t, my life's treasure, don't let us 
make imaginary evils, when you know we have so 
many real ones to encounter. At worst, you know, 
if Mi!«s Richland should consent, or my father refuse 
his pardon, it can but end in a trip to Scotland; 
and— 

Enter Croaker, 

Croaker. Where have you been, boy? I have 
been seeking you. My friend iloneywood here has 
been sdvinc;; such comfortable things! Ah! he's ao 
example indeed. Where is he I 1 left him here. 

Leontine. Sir, I believe you may see him, and 
hear him too, in the next room; he's preparing to go 
out with the ladies. 

Croaker. Good gracious! can I believe my eyes 
or my ear»; I'm struck dumb with his vivacity, and 
stunned with the loudness of his laugh. Was there 
ever surh a transformation! (a laugh behind the 
Kenes, Croaker mimics it,) Ha! ha! ha! there it 
goes : a plague take their balderdash I yet 1 could 
expect nothing less, when my precious wife was of 
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the party. On my conscience, 1 believe she could 
spread a horse-Iaogh throagh the pews of a tabernacle, 

Letmtine. Since you fibd go many objections to a 
wife. sir. how can yon be so earnest m recommending 
one to me ! 

Croaker. I have told yon, and tell you again, boy^ 
that Miss Richland's fortune must not go ont of the 
family ; one may find comfort in the money, what* 
ever one does in the wife. 

Letmtme, But, sir, though in obedience to yovr 
desire. 1 am ready to marry her, it may be possibls 
she has no inclination to me. 

Croaker. I'll tell you once for all how it stands. 
A good part of Miss Richland's large fortune consists 
in a claim upon government, which my good friend, 
Mr. Lofty, assures me the Treasury will allow. One 
half of this she is to forfeit, by her father's will, m 
case she refuses to marry you. So, if she rejects yon, 
we seize half her fortune ; if she accepts yon, we 
seize the whole, and a fine girl into the bai^in. 

Leon'ine. But. sir, if you will listen to reason ■ 

Croaker. Come, then, produce your reasons. I 
tell you, I'm fixed, determined — so now produce 
your reasons. When I am determined, I always 
listen to reason, because it can then do no harm. 

Leontine. You have alleged that a mutual choice 
was the first requisite in matrimonial happiness. 

Croaker. Well, and you have both of you amutnal 
choice. She has her choice, — to marry you or lose 
half her fortune ; aud you have your choice, — ^to 
marry her, or pack out of doors without any fortune 
at all. 

Leontine. An only son, sir, might expect more in- 
dulgence. 

Croaker, An only father, sir, might expect more 
obedience : besides, has not your sister nere, that 
never disobliged me in her life, as good a right as 
youl He's a sad dog, Livy, my dear, and would 
take all from you. But he shan't, I tell yon he 
shan't i for jrou shall have your share. 
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Olivia. Dear sir*. 1 wish you*d be convinced, that 
I cao never be happy in any addition to my fortane, 
which m taken from his. 

' Croaker. Well, well, it's a good child, so say no 
more ; but come with me, and we shall see something 
that will give us a great deal of pleasure, I promise 
you, — old Russins, the currycomb maker, lying in 
state : I am told he makes a very handsome corpse, 
and becomes his coffin prodigiously. He was an in* 
timate friend of mine, and these are friendly things 
ivv oaght to do for each other. [Eteimt* 




ACT SECOND. 
SeeMe-—ctLOAKUK*» house. 
Miss RichUindt Garnet, 

Miss Riehland. Olivia not his sister? Olivia not 
Leontine's sister ? You amaze me ! 

GaritH. No more his sister than I am ; I had it 
all from his own servant : I can get any thing from 
that quarter. 

Miss Rjehlami, But how } Tell me again, Garnet. 

Giirnet, Why, madam, as I told you before, in- 
stead of going to Lyons to bring home his sister, who 
has hef.n there with her aunt these ten years, he never 
went farther than Paris: there he saw and fell in 
love with this young lady — by the by, of a prodigious 
family. 

Miss Richlaud, And brought her home to my 
goardian as his daughter? 

Garnet, Yes, and his daughter she will be. If he 
don't consent to their marriage, they talk of trying 
what a Scotch parson can do. 

Mtss tiiehiaad. Well, 1 own they have deceived 
me. And so demurely as Olivia carried it too!— 
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Would fon Mitre b. Garnet, 1 told her all mr 

KCTtis ) BBit jrel ihtf ily cbetl concetied til Ihia froin 

Gnrti.^. Aod, npem m; word, inidain, 1 don t 

•ecnli, tbai wu M veij bad at keeping her own, 

young genilemaD. it seetDB, pretends lo mike me 
seriout piopoHli. My guiidian and he are to ba 
HH pmently. Id open ihe aflilr in fuim. You kouw 



I love with M'. Hoaeyvoed, rniidi 
■I RiclitaHd. How ! idiot, what d 
'e with Mr. HoneiwOHl I la Ihia t< 
rn>i. That h, madam, in frlcDdthi 
I nolbine mora than fiieadihip^ ai 



vith inminK {Ji 

aaoe. Md an ihra 

Garwl. Delici 

fbrtune to fourae 

Urn Richland. Why, ^rl, I only oppose my piu- 
d*>nre 10 their <runiiing, and ptactiw a leasua they hava 

Gamel. then ynu re likely not long ID want eni- 

plojrnenl, for here ihey come, and in close confertacs. 

Enter Crnaker and I.tnntine. 

Lemtine. Ekcuk me, »t, ir I seem lo huilate upon 
the point of pulling to the lady w impoitanl a queition. 

Cmilter. Lord i gD0i3 »r, moilenls youi fears; 
you're so plaguy shy, that one would Ihiuli you had 
etianged eetes. 1 tell you we mini have the half ot 
Ihe while. Come, let me see with what ([Hiil yoa 
begiai .Wall, whydon-t you! £h! Wbati WaU 
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ikeot I must, it seeas — Miss RicblaDd, my dear, I 
bdieve you guesa at ofif busineaa ; an affair which my 
MB here comes to op^, that nearly coacems your 
happiness. ? 

Mm liieldmuk S\t, I should be ungrateful not to 
be pleased with any thing that comes recommended 
by you. 

Croaker. How, boy» could you desire a finer open- 
ing ? Why don't you begin, I say 1 [To Leomtine, 

Leomtime, Tis true, madacn — ray father, madam- 
has some intentions — hem — of explaining an a^r,-!— 
which— >hira(jeif can betit explain, madam. - 

Croaker Yes, my dear ; it comes entirely from my 
ion ; it's all a request of his own, madam. And I 
will permit him to make the best of it. 

LeotU'ne. The whole affair is only this, madam: 
my father has a priwosal to make, which he insisti 
none but himself shall deliver. 

Croaker, My mind misg:iv(>s me, the fellow will 
never be brought on. {Aiide.^ In short, madam, yoa 
see before you one that loves you— one whose whole 
happiness is all in you. . . 

mim RiehUmd, I never had any doubts tf vour 
fegard, sir; and I hope you can have none ot my 
duty. 

Cmdker, That's not the thing, my little sweeting— 
My love ! no. no, another guess lover than 1 : tl^ere 
be stands, madam ; his very looks declare the force qf 
bis passion^Call up a look, you dog ! {A^iide.y But . 
then, had you seen him, as 1 have, weepijag, speaking 
soliloquies and blank verse, sometimes belancholyr^ 
and sometimes absent 

Mim tCckland 1 fear, sir, he's absent now ; or ttich 
a declaration would have come most propeAy from 
himself. 

Croaker. Himself I Madam, he would die before he 
eoold make such a confession ; and if he had not a 
channel for his passion through me, it would ere now 
have drowned his understandmg. 

Mm Richtand, 1 must grant, sir, there aty attrac* 
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tioos in modest diffideoce above the force of words. 
A tileDt address is the genuine eloquence of sinceri^. 

Croaker, Madam, he has forgot to speak any other 
language ; silence is become his mother-tongue. 

Mm lUckland. And it must be confessed, sir, it 
■peaks very powerfully in his favour. And yet 1 shall 
be thought too forward in making such a conCassioii.; 
•han't 1, Mr. Leon tine ! 

Leantnu, Confusion! my reserve will undo me. 
But, if modesty attracts her, impudence may disgust 
her. 1*11 try. {Atide.) Don't imagine from my 
silence, madam, that 1 want a due sense of the honour 
and happiness intended me. My father, madam, tells 
ne your humble servant is not totally indifferent to 
you— he admires you : I adore you ; and when we 
come together, upon my soul, I believe we shall be 
the happiest couple in all St. James's. 

Mitt Richiand. If 1 could flatter myself you thought 
as you speak, sir 

heontine. Doubt my sincerity, madam t By your 
dear self 1 swear. Ask the brave if they desire glory t 
ask cowards if they covet safety 

Crtfoker. Well, well, no more questions about it. 

Leontine Ask the sick if they long for health! 
ask misew if they love money 1 ask 

Croaker. Ask a fool if he can talk nonsense ! What's 
eome over the boy? What signifies asking, when 
there*8 not a soul to give you an answer? If you 
would ask to the purpose, ask this lady's consent to 
make you happy. 

Mist Hichtatid. Why, indeed, sir, his uncommoa 
arHour almost compels me — forces me to comply.— 
And yet I'm afraid he'll despise a contjuest gained 
with too much ease ; won't you, Mr. Leontine ^ 

Leontine, Confusion ! {Ande,) Oh, by no means, 
madam, by no means. And yet, madam, you talked 
of force. There is nothing I would avoid so much as 
compulsion in a thing of this kind. No, madam, I 
will still be generous, and leave you at liberty to 
refuse* 
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CntAer. But I tell you, sir, the lady is not at 
liber^. lt*s a match. You see she says nothiag. 
Silence gives consent. 

Leoutiitt. But, sir, she talked of force. Consider^ 
sir, the cruelty of constraining her inclinations. 

Crmher, But 1 say there's no cruelty. Don't you 
know, blockhead, that girls have always a round- 
•boot way of saying yes hefore company 1 So get you 
botb gone together into the next room, and hang him 
that interrupts the tender explanatioiM. Get you gone, 
I My ; 111 not hear a word. 

Vtemiwe. But, sir, 1 must beg leave to insist — 

Croaker. Get oiT. you puppy, or 1*11 beg leave to 
iatist upon knocking you down. Stupid whelp ! But 
I don't wonder: the boy takes entirely after his 
motbcr. [Egtunt Mm Richland and Leowtine, 

Enter Mrs. Croaher, 

Mrs. Croaker, Mr. Croaker, 1 bring you something, 
my dear, that 1 believe will make you smile. 

Croaker. I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 

Afrs Croaker. A letter ; and as 1 knew the band, I 
ventured to open it. 

Croaker. And how can you expect your breaking 
open n)y letters should give me pleasure 1 

Mr$. Croaker. Pooh ! it*s from your sister at Lyons, 
and contains eood news : read it. 

Croo'fl*. What a Frenchified cover is here ! That 
sister of mine has some good qualities, but 1 could 
never teach her to fold a letter. 

Mr$. Croaker, Fold a fiddlestick ! Read what it 
contains. 

Croaker (reading). 

* Dear Ntcc, — An English gentleman, of large 
fortnpe, has for some time made private, though 
honourable, proposals to your daughter Olivia. They 
love ^ch other tenderly, and I find she has consented, 
withoQt letting any jf the family know, to crown bif 
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addresses. As such good offers don't come every day, 
your owQ good sense, his large fortune, and family 
considerations, will induce you to forgive her. Youn 
ever, Racbael Cboaker.' 

My daughter Olivia privately contracted to a man of 
Iarg« fortune ! This is good news indeed. My heart 
never foretold me of this. And yet, bow slily the little 
baggage has carried it since she came home ; not a 
word on't to the old ones for the world. Yet 1 thou^t 
I saw something she wanted to conceal. 

Mr$, Cromktr. Well, if they have concealed their 
amour, they shan't conceal their wedding ; that shall 
be public, I'm resolved. 

Croaker. I tell thee, woman, the wedding is the 
most foolish part of the ceremony. I can nevei get 
this woman to think of the most serious part of the 
nuptial engagement. 

Affs. CnMker. What ! would you have me think of 
their funeral ? But come, tell me, my dear, don't you 
owe moie to me than you care to confess!— -Would 
you have ever been known to Mr. Lofty, who has 
undertaken Miss Richland's claim at the Treas>;ry, 
but for me ? Who was it first made him an acquaint- 
ance at Lady Shabbaroon's rout? Who got htm to 
promise us his interest ? Is not he a back-stair favou« 
rite — one that can-do what he pleases with those that 
do what they please ? Is not he an acquaintance that 
all your groaning and lamentations could never have 
got us? 

Croaker, He is a man of importance, I grant yon. 
And yet what amazes me is, that, while he is giving 
away places to all the world, he can't get one for 
himself. 

Mrs. Croaker. That, perhaps, may be owing to hii 
nicety. Great men are not easily satisfied. 

Enter French Servant, 

Servant, An expresse from Monsieur Lofty. Hi0 vil 
be vait upon your honours instamroant. He be only 
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giving four five instruction, read two tree memorial, 
call upon von ambassadear. He vil be vid you in 
one tree minutes. 

Mrs. Croaker, You see now, my dear. What an 
extensive department ! Well, friend, let your master 
know that we are extremely honoured by this honour. 
Was there any thing ever in a higher style of breeding! 
All messages among the great are now done by ei- 
presR. ^Ksit French tervofU, 

Croolcer. To be sure, no man does little things with 
more solemnity, or claims more respect, than he. But 
he's in the right on*t. In our bad world, respect is 
given where respect is claimed. 

Mn, Croaker. Never mind the world, my dear; 
you were never in a pleasanter place in your life. 
Let us now think of receiving him with proper respect* 
(a loud rapping at the dooTt) and there he is, by the 
thundering rap. 

Croaker. Ay, verily, there he is ! as close upon the 
heels of his own express, as an endorsement upon the 
back of a bill. Well, I'll leave you to receive him, 
whilst 1 ^0 to chide my little Olivia for intending to 
steal a marriage without mine or her aunt's consent. 
I must seem to be angry, or she too may begin to 
despise my authority. [£xtl. 

Enter Lofty, tpeaking to hit Servant. 

Lafiy, And if the Venetian ambassador, or that 
teasing creature the Marquis, should call, I'm not at 
home. Damme, I'll be pack-horse to none of them.— 
My dear madam, I have just snatched a moment-— 
And if the expresses to his Grace be ready, let them 
be sent off; they're of importance. — Madam, I ask 
ten thousand pardons. 

Mr$. Croaker. Sir, this honour 

Lefty. And, Dubardieu ! if the person calls about 
the commission, let him know that it is made ouL As 
for Lord Cumbercourl's stale request, it can keep cold: 
you understand me. — Madam, 1 ask ten thousand 
pardons. 
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Mn. Croaker. Sir, this (louour- 



iMffty. And, Dubardieu ! it the man comes from thm 
Coroish borout^h, you must do him ; you must do him^ 
I sav. — Madam, 1 ask len thousiiod pardoo:}. — And if 
the ilussiao ambassador calls ; but he vhill scan-e call 
to-day, 1 believe. — And now, madam, 1 have just got 
time to express my happineM in having the honour of 
being permitted to profess myself your most obedient 
humble servant. 

Mrs. Croofcer. Sir, the happiness and honour are all 
mine ; and yet, I'm ooly robbing the public whil« i 
detain you. 

Lofty, Sink the public, madam, when the foir are 
to be attended. Ah, could all mv hours be so charm- 
iogly devoted ! Sincerely, don*t you pity u« poor crea* 
tures in affairs? Thus it is eternally ; solicited for 
places here, tea^ for pensions there, and courted 
every where. 1 know you pity me. Vest, 1 see you do, 

Afrt. Croaker, Excuse me, sir, . * Toils of empires 
pleasures are,' as Waller says. 

iM'ty. Waller — Waller ; is he of the House? 

Mrs. Croaker, The modern poet of that name, sir. 

lA^'ty. Oh, a modern ! We men of business despiaa 
the moderns ; and as for the ancients, we have no time 
to read them. Poetry is a pretty thing enough for our 
wives and daughters; but not for us. Why now, here 
I stand that know nothing of books. I say, madam, 
I know nothing of books ; and yet, 1 believe, upon a 
land-carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 1 can 
talk my two hours without feeling the want of them. 

Mr$. Croaker. The world is no stranger to Mr. Lofty *g 
eminence in every capacity. 

Lofty. \ vow to gad, madam, you make me blush. 
I'm nothing, nothing, nothing in the world ; a mere 
obscure gentleman. To l>c sure, indeed, one or two 
of the present ministers are pleased to represent me as 
a formidable man. I know they are pleased to be- 
spatter me at all their little dirty levees. Yet, upon 
my soul, I wonder what they see in me to treat me so! 
Measures, not men, have always been my mark ; aiu| 
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I TOW, by all that's honourable, roy resentment has 
never done the men, as mere men, any manner of 
harm — that is, as mere men. 

Mn. Croaker, What importance, and yet what 
modesty ! 

Lo^'ljj, Oh, if you talk of moiiesty, madam, there, I 
own, 1 m accessible to praise : modesty is my foible : 
it was so the Duke of Brentford used to say of me. 
* I love Jack Lofty,* he used to say, ' no man has a 
finer knowledge of things ; quite a man of informati<Hi ; 
and when he speaks upon his legs, by ihe Lord, he's 
prodigious — ^he scouts them ; and yet all men have 
their faults ; too much modesty is his,' says his Grace. 

ikfn. Croaher, And yet, I dare say, you don't want 
assurance when you come to solicit rar your friends. 

^^^ifi}f' Oh, there, indeed, I'm in bronze. Apropos ! 
I have just been mentioning Miss Richland's case to 
a certain personage ; we must name no names. When 
I ask, I'm not to be pfit ofT, madam. No, no, I take 
my friend by the button. A fine girl, sir ; great jus- 
tice in her case. A friend of mine. Borough interest. 
Business must be done, Mr. Secretary. I say, Mr. 
Secretary, her business mast be done, sir. That's my 
way, madam. 

Afn. Croaker, Bless me ! you said all this to the Se- 
cretary of State, did you ? 

hojty, I did not say the Secretary, did I ? Well, 
curse it, since you have found me out, I will not deny 
it, — it was to the Secretary. 

Mn, Croaker, This was going to the fountain-head 
at once, not applying to the understrappers, as Mr. 
Honeywood would have had us. 

Lefty* Honeywood ! he f he I He was, indeed, a 
fine solicitor. I suppose you have heard what has 
just happened to him f 

Mrt, Oroaker. Poor dear man I no accident, I hope) 

Lofty, Undone, madam, that^ all. His creditors 
have taken him into custody— a prisoner in hia own 
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Mrs. Croaker. A prisoner in his own hoase ! HowY 
At this very time ? I'm quite unhappy for him. 

Lojttf. Why, so am I. The man, to be sure, was 
immensely good-natured. But tlien, I could never 
find that he had any thing in him. 

Mn. CroeJcer. His manner, to be sure, was ezces* 
Bve harmless ; some, indeed, thought it a little diiil. 
For my part, 1 always concealed my opinion. 

Lofty. It can't be concealed, madam ; the man was 
dull— dull as the last new comedy ! a poor impracti- 
cable creature ! 1 tried once or twice to know if he was 
fit for business ; but he had scarce talents to be groom* 
porter to an orange-barrow. 

Mrs, Croaker. How differently does Miss Richland 
think of him ! For, I believe, with all his faults, she 
loves him. 

Lofty,. Loves him ! does she 1 You should cure 
her of that by all means. Let me see ; what if she 
were sent to him this instant, in his present doleftil 
situation ? My life for it, that works her cure. Dis- 
tress is a perfect antidote to love. Suppose we join 
her in the next room 1 Miss Richland is a fine girl, 
has a fine fortune, and must not be thrown away. 
Upon my honour, madam, I have a regard for Miss 
Richland ; and, rather than she should be thrown 
away, I should think it no indignity to marry her my- 
self. [Eseum. 

Enter Olivia and Leontine. 

Leonthe. And yet, trust me, Olivia, I had eveiy 
reason to expect Miss Richland's refusal, as I did every 
thing in my power to deserve it. Her indelicacy sur- 
prises me. 

Olivia. Sure, Leontine, there's nothing so indelicate 
in being sensible of your merit. If so, I fear I shall 
be the most guilty thing alive. 

Leontine. But you mistake, my dear. The same 
attention I used to advance my merit with you, 1 prac- 
tised to lessen it with her. What more could I dot 
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OUma, Let us now rather consider what is to be 
done. We have both dissembled too long. I have 
always been ashamed — 1 am now quite weary of it. 
Sare I could never have undergone so much for any 
other but you. 

LeaiUme. And you shall find my gratitude equal UT 
your kindest compliance. Though our friends should 
totally forsake us, Olivia, we can draw upon content 
for the deficiencies of fortune. 

Otimm, Then why should we defer our scheme of 
humble happiness, when it is now in our power 1 I 
may be the favourite of your father, it is true ; but can 
it ever be thought, that his present kindness to & sup- 
posed child will continue to a known deceiver ? 

Leontine. 1 have many reasons to believe it will. As 
his attachments are but few, tliey are lasting. His 
own marriage was a private one, as ours may be. Be- 
sides, 1 have sounded him already at a distance, and 
find all his answers exactly to our wish. Nay, by an 
expression or two that dropped from him, I am in- 
duced to think he knows of this affair. 

OUma. Indeed ! But that would be a happiness too 
great to be expected. 

Leantme, However it be, I*m certain you have 
power over hrm ; and am persuaded, if you informed 
him of our situation, that he would be disposed to 
pardon it. 

Othria. You had equal expectations, Leontine, from 
▼our last scheme with Miss Richland, which you find 
has succeeded most wretchedly. 

LeoiUme, And that's the best reason for trying 
another. 

Olivia, If it must be so, I submit. 

Leomtme. As we could wish, he comes this way. 
Now, my dearest Olivia, be resolute. I'll just retire 
within hearing, to come in at a proper time, either to 
ihtre your duiger, or confiim your yietory. lEsiU 
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Enter CrBoker. 

Cnaker, Yet, I must forgive her ; and yet not tot 
easily, neither. It will be proper to keep up the de- 
corums of rettentment a little, if it be only to impreas 
her with an idea of rny authority. 

OUma. How I tremble to approach him ! — Might I 
presume, sir — If 1 mterrupt you 

Cr»uhtr. No, chilU, whese I have an affection, it is 
not a bttle thing can iatorrupt me. Affection gets over 
little thing*. 

(M/VM. Sir, you're too kind. I'm sensible how ill 
I deserve this partiality ; yet. Heaven knows, there is 
ftsthing I would not do to gain it. 

Croaker* And you have but too well succeeded, yoa 
little hussy, you. With those endearing ways of year's, 
on my conscieDce, I could be brou((ht to forgive any 
tking, unless it were a very great offence indeed. 

Olivia. But mine is such an offence-'When you 
know my guilt — Ves, you shall know it, though X 
feel the greatest pain in the confession. 

Croaher, Why, then, if it be so very great a pain, 
you may spare yourself the trouble ; for I know every 
syllable of the itiatter before you begin. 

Oiifiia. Indeed i then I'm undone. 

Croaktr. Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a match, 
without letting me know it, did youl But I'm not 
worth being consulted, I suppose, when there's to be 
a marriage in my own family. No, I'm to have no 
hand iu the disposal of my own children. No, I'm 
nobody. I'm to be a mere article of family lumber; 
a piece of cracked china, to be stuck up in a corner. 

Olivia. Dear sir, nothing but the dread of your au- 
thority coold induce us to conceal it from you. 

Croaker, Mo, no, my consequence is no more ; I'm 
M little minded as a dead Russian in winter, just stuck 
up with a pipe in its mouth till there comet a thaw- 
It goes to my heart to vex her. [Astde, 

OLvia. I was prepared, sir, for your anger, and 
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denpaired of pardoa, even while I presumed to ask it. 
But your severity shall never abate my affection, as 
my punishment is but justice. 

Croaker, And yet you should not despair, neither, 
Livy. We ought to hope all for the best. 

Ol'^ia, And do you permit me to hope, sir 1 Can 
I ever expect to be forgiven 1 But hope has too 
long deceived me. 

Crtiaher. Why then, child, it shan't deceive you 
now, for I forgive you this very moment; 1 forgive 
you all! and now you are indeed my daughter. 

OL'tva, Oh transport ! this kindness overpowers me. 

Croaker, I was always against severity to our chil- 
Iren. We have been young and giddy ourselves, and 
we can't expect boys and girls to be old before their 
time. 

OlifB*a. What generosity ! But can you forget the 
many falsehoods, t^e dissimulation—— 

Croaktr. You did indeed dissemble, you urchin 
you; but where's the girl that won't dissemble for a 
husband 1 My wife and I had never been married, if 
we had not dissembled a little beforehand. 

Olivia. It shall Jl>e my future care never to put 
such generosity to a second trial. And as for the 
partner of my offence and folly, from his native 
honour, and the just sense he has of his duty, I can 
answer for him that 

lEnter Leontine. 

Leontine. Permit him thus to answer for himself. 
(Kneeling.) I'hiis, sir, let me speak my gratitude 
lor this unmerited forgiveness. Yes, sir, this even 
exceeds all your former tenderness : 1 now can boast 
the most indulgent of fathers. The life he gave, com- 
pared to this, was but a trifling blessing 

Croaker, And, good sir, who sent for you, with 
that 6ne tragedy face, and flourishing manner? I 
don't know what we have to do with your gratitude 
vpon this occasion. 
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LtMUnm. How, sir! is it possible to be sileiit. 
when eo much obliged 1 Would you refuse me the 
pleasure of being grateful 1 of addiag my thanks to 
my Olivia's? of sharing in the transports that yoit 
have thus occasioned X 

Croaker, Lord, sir, we can he happy enough with« 
oat your coming in to make vp the party. I don't 
know what's the matter with the boy all this day ; he 
has got into such a rhodomontade manner all this 
morning ! 

Leontine, But, sir, I that have so lar^ a part ill 
the benefit, is it not my duty to shew my joy ? Is the 
being admitted to your favour so slight an obligation 1 
Is the happiness ^ marrying my Olivia so small a 
Uoitsing 1 

Croaker, Marrying Olivia ! marrying Olivia ! mar« 
rying his own sister! Sure the boy is ool of his 
senses. His own suiter ! 

Ixontime, My sister ! 

Olwia. Sister ! how have I been mistaken ! [Atide* 

Leontine, Some cursed mistake in all this I find. 

[Jxiie. 

Croaker. What does the booby meani or has he 
any meaning ? Eh, what do you mean, you block- 
head, you t 

Leontine* Mean, sir?— why, sir — only when my 
sister is to be married, that 1 have the pleasure of 
marrying her, sir, - that ib, of giving her away, sir— 
I have made a point of it. 

Croaker. Oh, is that all? Give her away. You 
have made a point of it ? Then you had as good make 
a point of first giving away yourself, as I'm going to 
prepare the writings between you and Miss Richland 
this very minute. What a fuss is here about nothing! 
Why what's the matter now? I thought I had made 
you at least as happy as you could wish. 

OUviu. Oh, yes, sir ; very happy. 

Croaker, Do you foresee any thing, chfld 1 Yoa 
Isok as if you did. I think if any thing was to bt 
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foreseen, I have as sharp a look-out as another ; and 
yet 1 foresee oothing. [Exit. 

Leantine and Olivia, 

Olima. What can ii mean ? 

LemUime, He kaows something, and yet, for my 
life, 1 can*t tell what. 

Olivia. It can't be the connexion between ns, I'm 
pretty certain. 

iMiUine, Whatever it be, my dearest, I*m resolved 
to put it out of fortune's power to repeat our mortifi- 
cation. VU haste and prepare for our journey te 
Scotland tbis very evening. My frieod Honey wood 
has promised me his advice and assistance* I'll go 
to him and repose our distresses oa his friendly bosom ; 
and 1 know so much of his honest heart, that if he 
can't relieve our uneasineaees, he will at least share 
them. [£ieif«t. 



ACT THIRD. 

4!eeite— TODNo honktwooo's bovsb. 

^AJ/i^, Honeywoddt Follower, 

Bailiff, Lookye, sir, I h»ve arrested as good mes 
as you m my time — no disparagement of you neither 
—men that would go forty guineas on a game of 
cribbage. I challenge the town to shew a man in 
more genteeler practice than myself. 

Hcmevfloood, Without 'all question, Mr. -— » I for- 
get your name, sir 1 

Oaliff. How can you forget what you never kaewY 
he.' he! he! 

HaneywHtd. May I beg leave to ask your name 1 

Ba tiff, Ves, vou may. 

Honeifwood. 'f hen, pray sir, what is your name) 

BaUif. That I didn't promise to tell you. — Uel 
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lie { he ! — A joke breaks no bones, as we say among 
US that practise the Uw. 

Hait^fwood, You may have reason for keeping it a 
secret, perhaps ? 

Bailiff. Tne law does nothing without reason. I'm 
ashamed to tell my name to no man, sir. If yon can 
shew cause, as why, upon a special capus, that I 
should prove my name — But, come, 1 imothy Twitch 
is my name. And, now you know my name, what 
have you to say to that? 

Hcneywood. Nothing in the world, good Mr. Twitch, 
but that 1 have a favour to ask, that's all. 

Bailiff. Ay, favours are more easily asked than 
grantecC as we say among us that practise the law. 
I have taken an oath against granting favours. 
Would you have me perjure myself 1 

Honeywood. But my request will come recom- 
mended in so strong a manner, as, I believe, youll 
have no scruple (pulling out h$ purge). The thing 
is only this : I believe I shall be able to discharge 
this trifle in two or three days at farthest ; but as I 
would not have the affair known for the world, I have 
thoughts of keeping you, and your good friend here, 
about me, till the debt b discharged ; for which I shall 
be properly grateful. 

Ba>lff. Oh ! that's anothei mazum, and altogether 
withm my oath. For certain, if an honest man is to 
get any thing by a thing, there's no reason why all 
things should not be done in civility. 

Hotieywood. Doubtless, all trades must live, Mr. 
Twitch ; and yours is a necessary one. 

[Gives him nume^. 

Bailiff. Oh ! your honour ; I hope your honour 
tnkp^ nothing amiss as I does, as 1 does nothing but 
my duty in so doing. I'm sure no man can say I 
ever give a gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill 
usage. If I saw that a gentleman was a gentleman, 
I have taken money not to see him for ten weeki 
together. 

Haneyufood, Tenderness is a virtue, Mr. Twitch. 
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Bmiliff. Ay, sir, it's a perfect treasure. I love to 
a gentleman with a tender heart. I don't know, 
but I think 1 have a tender heart myself. If all that 
1 have lost by my heart was put together, it would 
make a — but no matter for that. 

Homeyu»ad. Don't account it lost, Mr. Twitch. 
The ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of 
the cooscioas happiness of having acted with humanity 
ourselves. 

Baiiijf, Humanity, sir, is a jewel. It's better than 
gold, i love humanity. People may say, that we 
in our way have no humanity ; but 1*11 shew you 
my humanity this moment. There's my follower 
here, little Flanigao, with a wiSe and four children — 
a guinea or two would be more to him, than twice 
as mech to another. Now, as I can't shew him 
any bamanity myself, I must b^ leave you'll do it 
for me* 

Hmtetfwood. I a5<6ure you, Mr. Twitch, yours ia a 
most powerful recommendation. 

[Giving money to the follower. 
Bailiff, Sir, you're a gentleman. 1 see you know 
what to do with your money. But, to business, we are 
to be with you here as your friends, 1 suppose. But set 
in case company comes. Little Flanigan here, to be 
sure, has a good face — a very good face ; but then, he 
is a little seedy, as we say among us that practise the 
law,—- not well in clothes. Smoke the pocket-holes. 

Hotteywood, Well, that shall be remedied without 
delay. 

Enter ServanU 

Servaitt, Sir, Mim Richland is below. 

Homeymooti, How ualuckv ! Detain her a moment. 
We must improve my good friend little Mr. Flanigan's 
appearance nrst. Here, let Mr. Flanigan have a suit 
of my cloth es quick — the browa and silver— Do you 
hearf 

Servant. l*hat your honour gave away to the beg- 
g^g gentleman that makes vertes» because it was aa 
good as new. 

G2 
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Honeywcod. The white and gold then. 

Servant. Ihat, your honour, 1 made bold to sell, 
because it was good for nothing. 

Honey wood. Well, the first that comes to hand 
then — the blue and gold. I believe Mr. Flanigan 
will look best in blue. [Exit Flanigmn, 

Bailiff, Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will Took 
well in any thing. Ah, if your honour knew that bit 
of flesh as well as 1 do, you'd be perfectly in love 
with him. There's not a prettier scout in the four 
counties after a shy-cock than he : scent« like a hound 
— sticks like a weasel. He was master of the cere- 
monies to the black Queen of Morocco, when I took 
him to follow me. (Re-enter Flanigan.) Heh ! ecod, 
I think he looks so well, that 1 don*t care if I have a 
suit from the same place for myself. 

Honeywood. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. 
Dear Mr. Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend direc- 
tions not to speak. As for yourself, 1 know you will 
say nothing without being directed. 

Bailiff. Never you fear me ; I'll shew the lady that 
I have something to say for myself as well as another. 
One man has one way of talking, and anofher man 
has another, that's all the difference between them. 

Enter Miu Richland and Oamet, 

Miss Richland. You'll be surprised, sir, with thii 
visit. But you know I'm yet to thank you for chooang 
my little library. 

Honeywood. Thanks, madam, are unnecessary ; as 
it was 1 that was obliged by yonr commands. Chairs 
here. Two of my very good friends, Mr. Twitch and 
Mr. Flanigan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without cere- 
mony. 

Mitt Richland. Who can these odd-looking men 
bel I fear it is as I was informed. It mast be so. 

[Aside. 

Bailiff. (4/^rr a patise.) Pretty weather; verypret^ 
weather for the time of the year, madam. 
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Homeywood. You officers are generally favourites 
amoDg the ladies. My friends, madam, have been 
upon very disagreeable duty, I assure you. The fair 
should, in some measure, recompense the toils of the 
brave. 

Mitt Richland, Our officers do indeed deserve every 
favour. The gentlemen are in the marine service, 1 
presume, sirl 

Hantjftoood, Why, madam, they do — occasionally 
serve in the Fleet, madam. A dangerous service I 

Mm Richland, I'm told so. And I own it has often 
surprised me, that while we have had so many in- 
stances of bravery there, we have had so few of wit at 
home to praise it. 

Hontjfwood, I grant, madam, that our poets have 
not written as our sailors have fought ; but they have 
done all they could, and Uawke or Amherst could do 
no more. 

Jlf'si RJchland, I'm quite di/^pleased when I see a 
fine subject spoiled by a dull writer. 

Honeywood, We should not be so severe against 
dull wt iters, madam. It is ten to one but the dullest 
writer exceedb the most rigid French critic who pre- 
sumes to despise him. 

Follower. Damn the French, the parle vous, and all 
that belongs to them ! 

Miss Richland. Sir! 

Honeywood. Ha, ha, ha ! honest Mr. Flanigan. A 
true English officer, madam ; he*s not contented with 
beating the French, but he will scold them too. 

Mtu Richland. Yet, Mr. Honeywood, this does not 
convince me but that severity in criticism is necessary. 
It was our first adopting the severity of French taste, 
that has brought them in turn to taste us. 

Btuliff, Taste us I By the Lord, madam, they de- 
vour us. Give Mounseers but a taste, and I'll be 
damn'd but they come in for a bellyfull. 

Miu Richland. Very extraordinary this ! 

FoUtwer, But very true. What makes the bread 
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liiiiig ? the p»rle vous that devour n*. What nitket 
the mutton tivepcDce a pound ? the parle vous that eat 
k up. What makes the beer threepence- halfpenny 
a pot? 

H0meywood. Ah ! the vulgar rogues ; all will be 
out. (Aside.) Right, gentlemen, very right, upon my 
word, and quite to the purpose. They draw a parallel, 
madam, between the mental taete and that of our 
senses. We are injured as much by the French se* 
verity in the one, as by French rapacity in the other. 
That's their meaning. 

Jkf'ts Richland, TbougH I don't see tbe force of the 

Crallel, yet I'll own, that we should sometimes paidon 
oks, as we do our friends, that have now ind then 
agreeable absurdities to recommend them. 

Bailiff. That's all my eye. The King only can 
pardon, as the law says : for, set in cas e 

Homeytoood. I'm quite of your opinion, sir. I aee 
the whole drift of your argument. Yes, certainly, our 
presuming to pardon any work, is arrogating a power 
that belongs to another. If all have power to con- 
demn, what writer can be free? 

Baliff. By his habus corpus. His habus corpus 
can set him free at any time : for, set in case 

Honeywood. I'm obliged to you, sir, for the hint. 
If, madam, as my friend observes, our laws are so 
careful of a gentleman's person, sure we ought to be 
equally careful of his dearer part, his fame. 

FolUtvoer, Ay, but if so be a man's nabbM, you 
know 

Honeywood. Mr. Flanigan, if you spoke for eyer, 
you could not improve the last ob^rvation. For my 
own part, I think it conclusive. 

Bailiff. As for the matter of that, mayhap 

Hon€yvx>od. Nay, sir, give me leave, in this in- 
stance, to be positive. For where is the necessi^ of 
censuring works without genius, which must shortly 
sink of themselves ? what is it, but aiming an nnne* 
cessary blow againM a victim already voder the hands 
of justice 1 
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BtiUjf, Justice! Oh, by the elevens! if you taXk 
about justice, 1 think 1 am at home there : for, in a 
ooarse of law— 

Hmneywood, My dear Mr. Twitch, I discern what 
you'd be at, perfecUv ; and 1 beiieve the lady must be 
leosible of the art with which it is introduced. I sup- 
pose you perceive the meaning, madam, of his course 
of law. 

Mim Ricklmmd. I proteat, sir, I do not. I perceive 
only that yo« answer one gentleman before he has 
iniahed, and the other before he has well begun. 

B^ilif. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I will 
make ilm matter out. This here question is about 
severity, and juatice, and pardon, and the like of they. 
Now, to explain the thing 

U9my w99d, Oh! curse your explanations ! [Aiid€, 

Enter Servant. 

SermiU. Mr. Leontine, sir, below, desires to speak 
with you upon earnest business. 

Himeyweod, That's lucky. (^Aside.) Dear madam, 
you'll excuse me and my good friends here, for a few 
niautes. There are books, madam, to amuse you. 
Come, gentlemen, you know I make no ceremony with 
such friends. After you, sir. Excuse me. Well, if 
1 must. But 1 know your natural politeness. 

Ba-liff. Before and behind, you know. 

FMnoer» Ay, ay, before and behind, before and 
beluBd. [ExeunU Homeywood,' Bailiff, and Follower, 

Mm Richiand, What can all this mean. Garnet] 

Gmrmet. Mean, madam ! why, what should it mean, 
but what Mr. Lofty sent you here to see ? These peo* 
pie be calls officers, are officers sure enough : sheriff's 
officers — bailiffs, madam. 

Mia RidUmmd. Ay, it is certainly so. Well, though 
kis perplexities are far from giving me pleasure, yet I 
own there is aontething very ridiculous m them, and a 
just punishment for his dissimulation. 

And io they are : but I wonder, madam. 
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that the lawyer you just employed to pay his debts, 
and set hiro free, has not done it by this time. He 
oaght at least to have been here before now. Bat 
lawyers are always more ready to get a man into 
troubles than out of them. 

EfKUr Sir WUUawi. 

Sir William, For Miss Richland to undertake set- 
ting him free, I own, was quite unexpected. It has 
totally unhinged my schemes to reclaim him. Yet it 
gives me pleasure to find, that among a number of 
worthless friendships, he has made one acquisition of 
real value ; for there must be some softer passion on 
her side, that prompts this generosity. Ha ! here 
before me 1 111 endeavour to sound her affections.— 
Madam, as I am the person that have bad some de- 
mands upon the gentleman of this house, 1 hope you*I] 
excuse roe, if, before I enlarged him, I wanted to see 
yourself. 

Miss Richland. The precaution was very unneces- 
sary, sir. I suppose your wants were only such as 
my agent had power to satisfy. 

Sir IVilUam, Partly, madam. But I was also 
willing you t^hould be fully appnzed of the character 
of the gentleman you intended to serve. 

Miss Rxhiand. It must come, sir, with a very ill 
grace from you. To censure it, after what you have 
done, would look like malice ; and to speak favour- 
ably of a character you have oppressed, would be 
impeaching your own. And sure, nis tenderness, his 
humanity, his universal friendship, may atone for 
many faults. 

Sir William, That friendship, madam, which is 
exerted in <,oo wide a sphere, becomes totally useless. 
Our bounty, like a drop of water, disappears when 
diffused too widely. They who pretend most to this 
universal benevolence, are either deceivers or dupes,— > 
men who desire to cover their private ill-nature, b^ a 
pretended regard for all, or men who, feaionmg 
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tbemaelves into false feelings, are more earnest in 
pursuit of splendid, than of useful, virtues. 

Misi Ricnland, I am surprised, sir, to hear one, 
who has probably been a gainer by the folly of others, 
80 severe in his censure of it. 

Sir Williatn, Whatever I may have gained by 
folly, madam, you see I am willing to prevent your 
losing by it. 

Mi» Riehland, Your cares for roe, sir, are unneces- 
sary, 1 always suspect those services which are denied 
where they are wanted, and offered, perhaps, in hopes 
of a refusal. No, sir, my directions nave been given, 
and 1 insist upon their being complied with. 

Sir William. Thou amiable woman ! I can no 
longer contain the eipressions of nay giatitude — my 
pleasure. You see before you one who has been 
equally careful of bis interest ; one, who has for some 
time been a concealed spectator of his follies, and 
only punished in hopes to reclaim them, — his uncle! 

Miu Richland. Sir William Honey wood ! You 
amaze me. How shall 1 coaceal my confusion ? I 
fear, sir, yeu*ll think I have been too forward in my 
services. 1 confess I 

Sir WiUiiiin, Don't make any apologies, madam. 
I only 6nd myself unable to repay the obligation. 
And yet, 1 have been trying my interest of late to 
lerve you. Having learned, madam, that you had 
some demands upon Government, 1 have, though un- 
asked, been your solicitor there. 

Mist Richland. Sir, I'm infinitely obliged to your 
intentions. But my guardian has employed another 
gentleman, who assures him of success. 

Sir William. Who, the imporunt little man that 
visits here ? Trust me, madam, he*8 quite contempti- 
ble among men in power, and utterly unable to serve 
you. Mr. Lofty's promises are much better known 
to people of fashion than his person, 1 assure you. 

mtu Rich laud. How have we been deceived f As 
■ure as can be, here he conies. 

Sir William, Does he! Remember Vm to con- 
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tinue unknown. My return to England has not as yet 
beeo made pabiic. With what impadence be enters I 

Enter Lnfty, 

Lrftp, Let the chariot — let my chariot drive off; 
111 visit to his Grace's in a chatr. Miss Richland 
here before me 1 Punctual, as usual, to the calls of 
humanity. I'm very sorry, madam, things of this 
kind sboold happen, especially to a man I have shewn 
•very where, and carrwd amongst us as a particular 
acauaintaoce. 

Mm KiclUand. I find, sir, yon have the art of 
making the misfortunes of others your own. 

Lofty, My dear madam, what can a private man 
like me do? One man can't do every thing; and 
then, I do so much in this way every day. Let me 
see — something considerable might be done for him 
by subscription ; it could not fail if 1 carried the list. 
1 11 undertake to set down a brace of dukes, two 
dozen lords, and half the Lower House, at my own 
peril. 

Sir William, And, after all, it's more than proba- 
ble, sir, he might reject the offer of such poweiful 
patronage. 

L^ty. Then, madam, what can we do? Yon 
know I never make promises. In truth, I once or 
twice tried to do something with him in the way of 
business ; but as I often told his uncle. Sir William 
Honey wood, the man was utterly impracticable. 

Sir William, His uncle! then that gentleman, I 
suppose, is a particular friend jf yours. 

L^y, Meaning me, sir? — Yes, madam, as. I ofUtt 
said. My dear Sir William, you are sensible I would 
do any thing, as far as my poor interest goes, to serve 
your Mroily : but what can be done ? there's no pro- 
curing first-rate places for ninth-rate abilities. 

Mt*« Richland, 1 have heard of Sir William Honey- 
wood ; he*s abroad in employment : he confided ul 
your judgment, 1 suppose ? 
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LtfUf, Why, yes, madam, I believe Sir William 
htd some reason to coofide in my judgment— ona 
little reftH>n, perliaps. 

Mm tiichUnd, Pray, sir what was it 1 

Lcftif. Why, madam — hot let it go no farther-Hl 
was 1 procured him his place. 

Sir William. Did you, sir? 

Lofty, Either you or I, sir. 

mis* Richtand, This, Mr. Lofty, was very kind 
indeed. 

Lefty* I did love him, to be sure; he had some 
amusing qualities ; no man was fitter to be a toast- 
master to a club, or bad a better head. 

Miii Richland. A better head ? 

Lofty. Ay. at a bottle. To be sure he was as dull 
as a choice spirit ; but han^ it, he was grateful, very 
grateful ; and gratitude hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir William. He might have reason, perhaps. Hb 
place is pretty considerable, I'm told. 

Ltfty. A trifle, a mere trifle among us men of 
business. The truth is, he wanted dignity to fill up a 
greater. 

Sir William Dignity of person do you mean, sirt 
I'm told he's much about my sixe and figure, sir 1 

Lii'ty, Ay, tall enough for a marching regiment ; 
but then he wanted a something — a consequence of 
form — a kind of a—l believe the lady perceives my 
meaning. 

Miu Hichland. Oh, perfectly! you courtiers can 
do any thing, 1 see. 

Lofty. My dear madam, all this is but a mere ex* 
change ; we do greater things for one another every 
day. Why, as thus, now : Let roe suppose you the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; you have an employment 
in you that I want — 1 have a place in me that yov 
want; do me here, do you there: interest of both 
fides, few words, flat, done and done, and it's over. 

SirWilliam. A thought strikes me. (Atde.) Now 
you mention Sir William Honeywood, madam, and 
as he seems, air, ai» acquaintance of yours, you'U \m 
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J^lad to bear be is arrived from Italy : I had it from a 
iriend wbo knows him as well as he does me, and jr«a 
may depend on my information. 

Lofty, (Aside.) The devil he is ! If I had known 
that, we shoold not have been quite so well ac- 
quainted. 

Sir IViUiam. He is certainly returned ; and as this 
gentleman is a friend of. yours, he can' be of s%nal 
service to us, by introducing me to him : there are 
some papers relative to your affairs that require de- 
spatch, and his inspection. 

Mm Riehiamd. This eentleman, Mr. Lofty, is a 
person employed in my affairs — 1 know youll serve us. 

LoJ^' My dear madam, 1 live but to serve you. 
Sir William shall even wait upon him, if yon think 
proper to command it. 

Sir William, That would be quite unnecessary. 

Lofty, Weil, we must introduce you then. Call 
upon me — let me see — ^ay, in two days. 

Sir WiUiam, Now, or the opportunity will be lost 
for ever. 

Lofty. Well, if it must be now, now let it be ; but, 
damn it, that's unfortunate : My Lord Grig's cursed 
Pensacola business comes on this very hour, and ]*m 
engaged to attend — another tim e 

Sir WiUiam. A short letter to Sir William will do. 

Lofty. You shall have it ; yet, in my opinion, a 
letter is a very bad way of going to work , face to 
face, that's my way. 

Sir WiUiam. The letter, sir, will do quite as well. 

Lofty. Zounds! sir, do you pretend to direct me? 
direct me in the business of office] Do you know 
me, sir? who am I? ^ 

Miss Richland. Dear Mr. Lofty, this request is not 
so much his as mine; if my commands — but you 
('espise my power. 

Lofhf, Delicate creature ! — >vour commands could 
even control a debate at midnight: to a power so 
constitutional, I am all obedience and tranquillity. 
He shall have a letter: where is my secretatyt 
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IhilMirdiea ! And yet, 1 {irotest, I don't like this wny 
nf doiag busineM. I tiiiok if 1 first spoke to Sir 
WiUiaa — but you will have if so. 

[Exit with Miu Richland. 
SirWiUiam. (Ahne.) Ha! ha! ba* This too is 
•Be of my ncpbew's hopeful associates. O vanity ! 
thou constant aeceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt 
serve but to sink us I Thy false colourings, like those 
employed to heighten beauty, only seem to mend 
that bloom which they contribute to destroy. I'm 
not displeased at this interview : exposing this fellow's 
uapadettce to the contempt it deserves, may be of use 
te my desifra ; at least, it he can reflect, it will be of 
Me to himself. 

Enter Jmvk. 

Haw BOW, Jarvis, where's your master, my nephew 1 

Jarvis, At his wit's end, 1 believe : he's scarce got- 
ten outof one scrape, but he*s running his head into 
another. 

Sir William, How sol 

Jarvis. The house has but just been cleared ot the 
bailifTi, and now he's again engaging, tooth and nail, 
in assisting old Croaker's son to patch up a clande$itine 
match with the young lady that passes in the house for 
his aster. 

Sir William. Ever busy to serve others. 

Jarvi*. Ay, any body but himself. The young cou- 
ple, it seems, are just setting out for Scotland ; and he 
supplies them with money tor the journey. 

Sir William. Money ! how is he able to supply 
others, who has scarce any for himself? 

Jarvis. Why, there it is: he has no money, that's 
true : but then, as he never said So to any request in 
his life, he has given them a bill, drawn by a friend 
of his upon a merchant in the city, which 1 am to get 
changed ; for you must know thi^ 1 am to go with 
them to Scotland myself. 

S'rWUiiam. Howl 

Jmvit, It seems the young gentleman is obliged to 
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take a different road from bis mistress, as be is to call 
upon Ml uncle of his that lives out Of the way, in 
order to prepare a place for their reception when they 
retom ; so they have borrowed me from my master, 
as the properest person to attend the youne lady down. 

Sir wiUiam, 1 o the land of matrimony T A pleasant 
journey, Jarvis. 

Jarv i. Ay, but I*m only to have all the fatigues on't. 

Str William, Well, it may be shorter, and less fa- 
tiguing, than you imagine. 1 know but too much of 
the yonng lady's family and connexions, whom 1 have 
seen abroad. 1 have also dttfcovered that Miss Rich- 
land is not indifferent to my thoughtless nephew ; and 
will endeavour, though 1 fear in vain, to establish that 
connexion. But come, the letter I wait for most be 
almost finished ; I*U let you farther ifito my intentions 
in the next room. [Esemit. 



ACT FOURTH. 

JICVIM— OBOAKXB'S 80USS. 

Enter Lofty, 

Lofty. Well, sure the deviPs in me of late, for ran 
oing my head into such defiles, as nothing but a ge- 
nius like my own could draw me from. 1 was formerly 
contented to husband out my places and pensions with 
some degree of frugality ; btit curse it, of late 1 have 
given away the whole Court Register in less time than 
they could print the title-page : vet, hang it, why scru- 
ple a lie or two to come at a fine girl, when 1 every 
day tell a thousand for nothing 1 Ha! Honey wood 
here before me. Could Miss Richland have set bim 
at liberty ? 

EnUr Honeywood, 

Mr. Honeywood, Tm glad to see you abroad again, 
find my concurrence was not necessary in your on* 
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Ibrtontte affaire. I bad put things in a train to do 
^ar bosiness ; but it is not for me to say what 1 ca- 
tended doing. 

Houetfwooti, It was unfortunate, indeed, sir. But 
wfaat adds to my nneasiness is, that while you seem to 
be acquainted with my misfortune, I myself continue 
Hill a stranger to my benefactor. 

Lifiy. How ! not know the friend that served you ? 

Honeywood. Can't guess at the person. 

hafty. Inquire. 

Honeywooi, I have ; but all 1 can learn is, that be 
chooses to remain concealed, and that all inquiry muft 
be fruitless. 

Lofty, Must be fruitless 1 

Honeywood. Absolutely fruitless. 

Ijfty. Sure of that? 

Eumeyuhtod, Very sure. 

Lti/ty, Then 1*11 be damnM if you shall ever know 
it from me. 

Honeywood. How, sirt 

Lofty, 1 suppose now, Mr. Honeywood, you think 
my rent-roll very considerable, and that 1 have vast 
sums of money to throw away ; 1 know you do. The 
world, to be sure, says such things of me. 

Honeywood, The world, by what I learn, is no 
stranger to your generosity. But where does this tend 1 

L^y, To nothing — nothing in the world. The 
town, to be sure, when it makes such a thing as me 
the subject of conversation, has asserted, that I never 
yet pitronized a man of merit. 

Honeywood, 1 have heard instances to the contrary, 
even from yourself. 

Lofty, Yes, Honeywood ; and there are instances 
to the contrary, that you shall never hear from myself. 

Htmeywood. Ha! dear sir, permit me to ask you 
but one question. 

Lofty. 8ir, ask me no questions ; I say, sir, ask me 
no questions ; I'll be damo*d if 1 answer them. 

Honeyicoitd, I will ask no farther. My friend ! my 
benefactor ! it is, it must be here, that I am indebtM 
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for frredom — for hoDOur, Yes, thou worthiest of men, 
from the bc|^nning I suspected it. but was afraid to 
return thanu; wiiich, it undeserved, might aeem 
repioflciifs. 

Lofty. 1 protect 1 do not understand all this, Mr. 
Iloneywood ; you treat me very cavalierly. I do 
a^^sure you, sir — Blood, sir, can't a man be permitted 
to enjoy the luxury of his own feelings, without all 
this parade 1 

Uonevirooti. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an 
action that adds to your honour. Vour looks, your 
air, your manner, all confers it. 

lof'ff. Confess it, sir ! torture itself, sir, shall never 
bring me to confess it. Mr. Honeywood, I have 
admitted you upon terms of friendship. Don't let us 
fall out ; make me happy, and let this be buried in 
oblivion. You know 1 hate ostentation ; you know I 
do. Come, come. Honeywood, you know I always 
loved to be a friend, and not a patron. 1 be? this 
may make no kind of distance between us. Come, 
come, you and 1 must be more familiar—indeed we 
must. 

Honevwood, Heavens! Can 1 ever repay such 
friendship? Is there any way? Thou best of men, 
can I ever return the obligation ? 

Loity, A bagatelle, a mere bagatelle! But I see 
your heart is labouring to be grateful You shall be 
grateful. It would be cruel to disappoint you. 

lionetiwood. How 1 teach me the manner. Is there 
any way? 

Lofty. From this moment you're mine* Yes, my 
friend, you shall know it — l*m in love. 

Honeywood. And can 1 assist you 1 

Lojty. Nobody so well. 

honeywood. 1 n what manner 1 I'm all impatience. 

LoJty. Vou shall make love for me. 

honeywood. And to whom shall I speak in your 
favour ? 

Lofty. To a lady with whom you have great in* 
terest, I assure you — Miss Richland. 
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Himtyiwood, Miss Richland! ^ 

tdfty, Ve^, ML«s Richland. She has struck the 
blow up to the hilt in my boi^om, by Jupiter ! 

Doneyvoood' Heavens 1 was ever any thing more 
unfortunate 1 It is too much to be endured. 

Lo^y. Unfortunate, indeed ! And yet 1 can endure 
k, till you have opened the affair to her for me. Be- 
tween ourselves, 1 think she likes roe. I'm not apt 
tu boast, but 1 think she does. 

Doneywood. Indeed ! But do you know the person 
you apply to ? 

Loj^. Yes. I know you are her friend and mine : "^ 

that's enough. To you, therefore, I commit the sue- '.^i 

cesB of my passion. I'll say no more, let friendship "".^ 
do the rest. I have only to add, that if at any time my 
little interest can be of service — but, hang it, Til make 
no premises : you know my interest is yours at any 
time. No apologies, my friend, 1*11 not be answered ; 
it shall be so. [Exit, 

Doneywood. Open, generous, unsuspecting man ! 
He little thinks that I love her too ; and with such an 
ardent passion ! But then it was ever but a vain and 
hopeless one ; my torment, my persecution ! W hat 
shall Ido? Love, friendship; a hopeless passion, a 
deserving friend ! Love that has been my tormentor ; 
a friend, that has perhaps distressed himself to tterve 
me. It shall be so. Yes, I will discard the fondling 
hope from my bosom, and exert all my influence in 
his favour. And yet to see her in the possession of 
another ! — Insupportable ! But then to betray a gene- 
rous, trusting friend ! — Worse, worse ! Yes, Pm 
resolved. Let me but be the instrument of their 
happiness, and then quit a country, where I mu'^t for 
ever despair of finding my own. [Exit, 

Enter Oliwa and Garnet, who carriet a miUiner*$ bos, 

OUvia, Dear me, I wish this journey were over. 
No news of Jarvis yet? I believe the old peevish 
creature delays purely to vex me. 
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Garnet. Why, to be sure, madam, I did hear him 
aay, a little raubbing before marriage would teach 
you to bear it the better afterwards. 

OUvia I'o be gone a full hour, though he had only 
to pel a bill changed io the city ! How provoking! 

Garnet. Til lay my life, Mr. Leoctine, that had 
twice as much to do, is setting off bv this thne from 
his inn : and here you are left behind. 

0/iota. Well, let us be prepared for hn coining, 
however. Are you sure you have omitted nothing. 
Garnet? 

Garnet, Not a stick, madam ; all's h«re. Yot I 
wish you could take tW white and silvcf^iii feo^aiftfw 
li^ in. It's the went lock in the workLiirjbyi iHm 
ht white. I know one Bett Stubbs of'taT fMMi» 
that was married in red ; and as sure U«ggs ia%g8> 
the briilegroom and she had a miff b^re morning. 

Olivia, No matter, I'm all impafience till we are. 
ont of the house. 

Garnet. Bleap me, madam, I had almost foiYOt the 
wedding ring ! The sweet little tlnng. I don^ think 
it would go on ihy little fanger. And what if I pnt 
in a gentleman's night-cap, in case of necessity, 
madam ? — But here's Jarvis. 

Xmter Jarvm* 

Olivia, O Jarvis, are you como ftt last ! Wo havi 
been ready thio half hour* INow let's be going. Let 
us fly! 

Jarvis. Ay, to Jericho j Ibr^wt shall have no going 
to Scotland this bout, I va»f. 

.Olivia, How ! what's the metier ? 

Jarvis. Money, money is the matter, madam. Wc 
have got no money. What the plague do vou send 
me of your fooKs errand for 1 My master's bill upoo 
the city is not worth a rush'. Here it is ; Mrs. Gar* 
net may pin up her hair with it. 

Olivia, Undone ! How could Honejrwood serve «■ 
io t W hat shall we do t Caa*t we go without It t 
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Jani*. Go to Scotland without money ! To Scot- 
land without money ! Lord ! how some people under* 
stand geography I W^ might as well set sail for 
Patasronia upon a cork-jacket. 

OUvia, Such a disappointment! What a base in- 
nacere man was your master, to serve us in this man- 
ner ! Is this his good-nature? 

JoTviu Nay, don't talk ill of ray master, madam ; 
I won't bear to hear any body taJk ill of him but 
myselC 

Oamtt, Bless us ! now I think on't, madam, you 
acfed D^.be under any uneasiness: I saw Mr. Leon- 
1&m mCM ye forty guineas from bis father just before 
heMft'iiiit«4iA3 be can't yet have Ifcft the inn. A 
sh<lrf letfipr will Yeach him there. 

0/tOMU Welt remembered, Garnet; 111 write im- 
mediately, flow's this ? Bless me, my hand trembles 
so, 1 can't write a word. Do you write^ Garnet; 
and, upon second thought, it will be better from you. 

Gamtt. IVuly, madam, I write and indite but 
poorly. I never was cute at my learning. But I'll 
do what I can to please you. Let me see. All out 
of mf own head, I suppose ? 

Oiima. Whatever you please. 

Gctrnet. ( Writing. ) 'Muster Croaker* — Twenty 
guineas, madam ? 

OUvi'i, Ay, twenty will do. 

Garnet, * At the bar of the Talbot till called for.— 
Expedition — Will be blown up— -All cif a flame — 
Quick despatch— Cupid, tbtf little god of love.' — I 
conclude it, roadafti, 'Witb; Qnpid : I love to see a 
love-letter end like poetry. 

Olivia, Well, well, what you please, ftny thin^ 
But how shall we send it ? 1 can trust none of the 
servants of this family. 

Garnet. Odso, madam, Mr, Honeywood's butler is 
in the next room : he's a dear, sweet man ; he'll do 
any thing for me. 

Jarvit. He I the dog, he'll certainly commit some 
blunder. He's drunk and sober ten times a-day. 

H 
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Olh^a. No matter. Fly Garnet: any body we 
Cin trust will do. [Ex t Gamet.] Well, jarvis, now 
w% can haire nothing more to interrupt us ; you may 
tajip up the thin^» and carry them on to ^e inn. 
Hive you n« haiwU, .larvis? 

Jarv'S. Soft and fair, younor lady. You that are 
■goioK to be married think things can never be done 
too fast; but we, that are old, and know what we are 
about, nust elope methodically, madam. 

Olivia, Well, sure, if my indiscretions were to be 
•adone ovef a|{Mn 

Jmrpff, My life for it, you would do them ten times 
over * 

OHvia. Why will you talk so 1 .. If you knew how 
unhappyL they make me 

Jfarwn- Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once just 
as nohappy when I was goin^ to be married myself. 
I'll teH you a story about that 

Olivia. A story ! when 1 am all impatience to be 
awav. Was there ever such a dilatory creature ! 

Jarv'fS. Well, madam, if we mui^t march, why we 
will march, that's all. Thoii^h, o<{d*>-bob<, we have 
stiil forgot one thing we should never travel u-itliout 
— a case of good razors, and a box of shaving powder. 
But no matter, 1 believe we shall be pretty well 
shaved by the way. [^Going, 

Enter Garnet. 

•. Oamet. Undone, undone, madam. Ah, Mr. Jar- 
vii, you said right enough. As sure as death, Mr. 
Honeywood's rogue of a drunken butler dropped the 
letter before he went ten yards from the door. 
There *!$ old Croaker has just picked it up, and is this 
moment reading it to himself in the hall. 

Olivia, Unfortunate ! we shall \>e discovered. 

Gai-net. No, madam ; don't be uneasy, he can 
make neither head nor tail of it. To be sure, he looks 
as if he was broke loose from Bedlam, about it, but 
he can't find what it means for all that. O lud, he 
ft coming this way all in the horrors ! 
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OVva. Then let us leave the house this iustant." 
for fear he should a<k fiirther questions. In the meao 
time, Garaet, do you write and send off just «ucfar' 
another. ' ^ lE^amt. 

Enter Croaker, * '.. 

Croakrr. Death and dei^truction I Ar^ aiil th^ hor 
rors of air, fire, and water, to be levelled otily at me? 
Am I only to be sin«;le<l out for gunpowder pkots, 
combti«tibles, and conflagrations ? . Here it is-^An 
incendiary letter dropped at my door. ' To IVLuster 
Croaker, these with speed ' Ay, ay. plain eAougik- 
the direction : all in thre genuine incendiary spelliog, 
and as cramp as the devil. ' With speed.' On, con^ . 
found your speed ! Hut let me read it onct more. 
^I^eouif) ' Muster Croaker, as sone as yowe #e this, 
feve twenty gunnett at the b^ of the Talbodt tell 
caled for, or yowe and yower experetion will b» 9I 
blown up ' Ah, but too plain ! Blood and* gun- 
powder in every line of it. Blown up ! murderous 
dog! All blown up! Heavens! what have I and 
my poor family done, to be all blown up*! (Reads) 
* Our pockets are low, and money we must have.' 
Ay, there's the reason ; theyMl biOW ub up, because 
they have got low pockets. {Heads) ' It is but a 
short time \ou have to consider; for if this takes 
wind, the house uill quickly he all of a flame.' Inhu- 
man monsters I blow us up, and then burn us ! The 
earthquake at Lisbon was but a bonfire toil. (Readt) 
'Make quick despatch, and so no more at pres«ob 
But may Cupid, the little eod of love, |^ with yon 
wherever you go.* The little god of love ! Cupid, 
the little god of love, go with me! — 60 you to the 
devil, you and your little Cupid together. I'm so 
frightened, 1 scarce know whether I sit, stand, or go. 
Perhaps this moment I'm treading on lighted matches, 
blazioii brimstone, and barrels of gunpowder. Ihey 
are preparing; to blow me up into the clouds. Murder! 
We stiall 1m* all burnt in our beds; we shall be all 
burnt in our beds ! 
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JBiitfr Mim Richiamd. 

Mm Richland. Lord, sir, what's the nntfer t 

Croaker. Murder's the matter. We shall be ill 
blown up ID our beds before noorning. 

M'U kieklamd. 1 hope not, sir. 

Croaker. What signifies what you hope, mcdam, 
when 1 have a certificate of it here in my hand? 
Will nothing alarm my family? Sleeping and eating 
^-sleeping and eating is the only work from mom* 
ing till night in my house. My insensible crew 
could sleep though rocked by an earthquake, and 
fry beef-steaka at a volcano. 

Alia Rtchtamd. But, sir, you have alarmed them so 
often already ; we have nothing but earthquakes, 
famines, plagues, and mad dogs from year's end to 
year's end. You remember, sir, it is not abovb a 
months ago, you assured us of a conspiracy among 
the baken to poison us in our bread ; and so keptth« 
whole family a week upon potatoes. 

Croakrr. And potatoes were too good for them. 
But why do 1 stand talking here with a girl, when I 
should be facing the enemy without? Here, John, 
Nicodemus, search the house. Look into the cellars^ 
to see if there be any combustibles below ; and above, 
in the apartments, that no matches be thrown in at 
the windows. Let all the fires be put out, and let 
the engine be drawn out in the yard, to play upon 
the houi<e in case of necessity. [£rit. 

Miu Rtchland. {A lane.) What can he mean by 
all this ? Yet why should I inquire, when he alarms 
us in this manner almost every day. But Honeywood 
has desired an interview with me in private. W hat 
can he mean ? or rather, what means this palpitation 
at his approach? It is the first time he ever shewed 
any thing in his conduct that seemed particular* Savt 
he cannot mean tcH— but he's heie. 
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Enter Htmeyvoood, 

Bomeywood. I presumed to solicit this interview, 
madam, before 1 left town, to be permitted 

Mm RichUtnd, ioiieed! leaving town, sir 1 

hcmeywood. Yes, madam, perhaps the kingdom. 
I have presumed, 1 say, to de^^ire the favour of this 
interview, in order to disclose something which our 
long friendship prompts. And yet my fears 

Mm Ric'f.tind. His fears ! what are his fears to 
mine! {Ande.) We have, indeed, been long ac- 
quainted, sir; very long. If i remember, our 6rst 
meeting was at the French ambassador's. Do yon 
recollect how yon were pleased to rally me upon my 
complexion there 1 

Honeywood, Perfectly, madam : I presumed to 
reprove you for painting ; but your warmer blushes 
800D convinced tne company that the colouring was 
all from nature. 

Mm Rtchlamd. And yet you only meant it in your 
good-natured way, to make me pay a compliment to 
myi«elf. In the same manner, you danced that night 
with the mo9t awkward woman in company, because 
yon saw nobudy else would take her out. 

Honey wood. Yes; and waii rewarded the next 
night by dancing with the finest woman in company, 
whom every bo<ly wished to take out. 

Mm iiiehLnd. Well, sir, it you thought so then, I 
§e%T yoar jud)j:nient has since corrected the errors of a 
first imprefr^ion. We generally shew to most ad« 
vantage at first. Our sex are like poor tradesmen, 
that put all their best goods to be seen at the win- 
dows. 

Honeywood. The first impression, madam, did in- 
deed deceive me. 1 expected to find a woman with 
ail the faultft of conscious flattered beauty : I ex- 
pected to find her vain and insolent. But every day 
has since taught mw, that it is possible to possess 
sense without pride, and beauty without affectation. 

Mm Rwhiand. This, sir, is a style very unusual 
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with Mr. Hooeywood ; and 1 should be glad to know 
why he thus attempts to increase that vanity, which 
bis own lessons have taught me to despise. 

Honejfumod. I ask pardon, madam. Yet, from •« 
long friendshtp, 1 presumed I might kave some right 
to ofier, without offence, what you may refuse without 
offending. 

Miu Richland. Sir ! I beg you'd reflect : though I 
fear, 1 i»hall Krarce have any power to refuse a re<^ueat 
of vours, yet you may be precipitate : consider, snr. 

iioneyuood, I own my rashness; but as I f^ewl 
the cause of friendship, of one who loves— don't bo 
alarmed, madam — who loves you with the OMMt 
ardent passion, whose whole happiness ia plaoed hi 
you 

M$s Riehiand, I fear, sir, I shall never find w^m 
you mean, by this description of him. 

Hwmeywood, Ah, madam, it but too jdainly poiali 
him out ! though he should be too humble himself to 
urge his pretensions, or you too modest to understand 
them. 

Mitt Richland. Well, it would be affectation any 
longer to pretend ignorance ; and 1 will own, sir, 1 
have long been prejudiced in his fivoor. It was but 
natural to vfiah to make his heart mine, as be seemed 
himself ignorant of its value. 

Honeywood. I see she always loved him. (^Atidem) 
I find, madam, you're already sensible of his worth, 
his passion. How happy is my friend to be the 
Civourite of one with such sense to distinguish moi^ 
and such beaut}' to reward it ! 

Mist Htchland. Your friend, sir ! what friend! 

Honeywood. My best friend — my friend Mr. L«fty» 
madam. 

Miss Richland, He, sir 1 

Honeywood* Yes, he, madam. He is, indeed, what 
your warmest wishes might have formed him ; and to 
his other qualities he adds that of the most paasionate 
regard for you. 

Mtii Richland, Amazement I — No more of thk, I 
beg you, sir. 
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I. I se« your confHsion, madam, and kooir 
bow to interpret k. And. since 1 so plainly read 
the Jaiif«ia(j^ of your heart, shall I make my'fritnd 
happy, by communicating your sentiments? 

Mm liiehl€md. By no means. 

Houeywuod. Excuse me, I must ; I know you da- 
itreit. 

Afiisi Rtchhnd, Mr. Honeywood, let me tell you, 
that yon wroi^ my sentiments and yourself. When 
I Brst applied to your friendship, I expected advice 
and aMtistanre ; but now, sir, 1 see that it is in vain to 
espoet happinetts from him. who has been so bad an 
ecoDOfltist of his own ; and that I must dii^ciaim his 
ftieffedshtp who ceases to be a friend to himself. 

[EmU. 

Honeywood, How is this? she has confes.sed sha 
laved him, and yet she seemed to part in displeasure. 
Caa 1 have done any thing to reproach myself with ? 
Mo ! I believe not : yet, after all, these things should 
MC ha done by a third person : 1 should have spared 
her confusion. My friendship carried me a Mftle 
taofor. 

FjiUtT Croaker, voith the Utter In hig hand, and 
Mrs. Croaker. 

Afri. Croaker. Ha ! ha ! ha ! And so, my dear, it*8 
your supreme wish that 1 should be quite wretched 
upon this occa*^ion '. Ha ! ha ! 

Ohtmker. {MinUeking.) Hal ha! ha! And so, my 
dear, it's your supreme pleasure to give me no better 
eansolation ? 

JUrs. Croaker. Positively, my dear ; what is this in- 
cendiary stuff and trumpery to me ? Our house 
■My travel through the air, like the house of Loretto, 
for aught 1 care, if I'm to be miserable in it. 

Croaker, Would to heaven it were converted into 
a bouse of correction for your benefit. Have we not 
arery thing to alarm us ? Perhaps this very moment 
tha tragedy is beginning. 

Ifea. Crasher. Then let us reserve our distress till 
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the firing: of the cortaio, or give them the money 
thev want, and have done with them. 

Cv«a^o-. Give them my money ! — and pray whit 
right have they to my mouey. 

Mru Croaker, And pray what right, then, have 
you to my good-humour 1 

Croaker, And ao your good-huroour advises me to 
ptrt with m^ money t W hy, then, to tell yoar good- 
nnmour a piece of my mind, I'd sooner part with my 
wife. Here's Mr. Honey wood, see what hell say to it. 
My dear Honey wood, look at this incendiary letter 
dropped at my door* It will fieeze ]^ou with terror; 
and yet lovev can read it — can read it, and laugh. 

Mn. Croaker. Yeji, and so wiH Mr. Honeywood. 

Croaker If he does, I'll soflfer to be hanged the 
next minute in the rogue's place, that*s all. 

Mr». Croaiier, Speak, Mr. Honeywood ; is them 
any thing more foolish than my husband's fright upon 
this occasion.? 

Honeywood. It would not become me to decide, 
madam ; but, doubtless, the greatness of bis terrors 
now will but invite them to renew their villany 
another time. 

Mrs. Croaker, I told you, he'd be of my opinion. 

Croaker. How, sir ! Do you maintain that 1 should 
lie down under such an injury, and shew, neither by 
my fears nor complaints, tiiat I have something of 
the {Spirit of a man in me ? 

Honeywood. Pardon me, sir. You ought to make 
the loudest complaints, if you desire redress. The 
surest way to have redress is to be earnest in the pur- 
suit of it. 

Croaker. Ay, whose opinion is he of now 1 

Mrt, Croaker, But don't you think that laughing 
off our fears is the best way 1 

Honeywod What is the best, madam, few can 
say ; but Til maintain it to be a very wise way. 

Croaker. But we're talking of the best Surely the 
best way is to face the enemy in the field, and not 
wait till he plunders us in our very bed-chamber. 
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H — cy MH tfrf . Why, sir, as to tbe best, that — that's t 
irenr wine way too. 

Mrs. CrtHiker, Bui can any thing be more absurd, 
tbasi to flottble o«r di^itresses by our appreheoskms, . 
and put it in the power of every low fellow, that can 
ficrawf l*n wvrds of wretched spelling, to torment as? 

Ameywtod. Without doubt, nothing more absurd. 

Croaker, iiow! would it not be more absuid ta 
desfiat the rattle till we are bit by the snake t 

Honejfwtmd. Without doubt, perfectly absurd. 

i.'ramker. Then you are of my 0|Hnion. 

Hamtifwaed. Kiitirely. 

Mn, Crtaher, And yau reject mine? 

HoHtftwood. Heaven:* forbid, madam ! No, sure 
no rea^nmg can be more just than yours. Yle ought 
certainly to despise malice, if we cannot oppose it, and 
not make the incendiary's pen as fatal to our repose 
as the highwayman's pistol. 

Mrs, i'roaier. Oh, then you think I'm quite right t 

HtinejiwiMHi. Perfectly right. 

Croai^er. A plague of plagues, we can't be both 
right, i ought to be sor/y, or I ought to be glad. 
My hat mui^. I)e on my head, or my hat must be oflT. 

Mrs. Cioaker. Certainly, in two opposite opinions, 
if one oe perfectly reasonable, the other can*t be per- 
fectly ritiht. 

Honeiftcood, And why may not both be right, 
madam 1 Air. Croaker in earnestly seeking redress, 
ami you in waiting the event with gooil-humour? 
Pray, let me see the letter again. I liave it. This 
letter requires twen4y guineas to be left at the bar of 
the Talbot Inn. If it be indeed an incen<liary letter, 
wliat if you and 1, sir, go there ; and when the writer 
comes to be paid his expected booty, seize him ? 

Croaker, JSly riear friend, it's the very thing— the 
very thinsr. Wliile 1 walk by the door, you shall 
pHint yourself in ambush near the bar; burst out 
upon the miscreant like a masked battery ; extort » 
ctBiessien at once, and so hang him up by soriirMib 
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Htmeywaod. Yes, but I would not choose to exer« 
.je too mnch wveritv* It is my maxim, sir, that 
crimes jirenerally pnnish themselves. 

Croak/T, Well, but we may upbraid him a little, 
Isuoposet (/vvinea//3f.) 

Honeifwood. Ay, but not punish bim too rigidly. 

Croaker» Well, well, leave that to my own bene- 
volence. 

Haneywond. Well, I do ; but remember that nni« 
versal benevolence is the first law of nature. 

[EtauU HaneyuxHtd and Mrs. Croaker. 

Croaker, Yes ; and my univer^l benevolence will 
hang the dog, if be had as many necks as t hydra. 



ACT FIFTH. 

SceUO-^AH IMN. 

Enter 0/lita and Jarvli, 

OGvia. >VelI, we have got safe to the inn, however* 
Now, if the post-chaise were ready 

Jarvis. The horses are just finishing their oats ; and, 
as they are not going to be married, they choose to 
take their own time. 

OUvia. You are for ever giving wrong motives to 
my impatience. 

Jarvit. Be as impatient as you will, the horses must 
take their own time ; besides, you don't consider we 
have prot no answer from our iellowotraveller yet. If 
we hear nothing from Mr. Leontine, we have only 
one way left us. 

Olivia. What way 1 

Jarvit. The way home again. 

Olivia. Not so. I have made a resolution to g9 
tni nothiner shall induce me to break it. 

Jarvii. Ay ; resolutions are well kept, when they 
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jump with iDclinatioD. However, TU go hasten things 
without. And I'll call, too, at the bar to see if anv 
thino" should be left for us there. Don't be in such 
a plaguy hurry, madam, and we shall go the faster, 
1 promise you. \_Exit Jarvi%> 

Enter Lamdlady* 

Landlady. What ! Solomon, why don*t you move ? 
Pipes and tobacco for the Lamb there. Will nobody 
answer*! To the Dolphin; quick. The Angel has 
been outrageous this half hour. Did your ladyship 
call, madam f 

Olivia, No, madam. 

Landiatly, 1 find as you are for Scotland, madam 
—but that^ no business of mine ; married, or not 
married, 1 ask no questions. To be sure, we had a 
sweet little couple set off from this two days ago for 
the same place. The gentleman, foi a tailor, was, to 
be sure, as fine a spoken tailor as ever blew froth 
from a full pot. And the young lady so bashful, it 
wa« near half an hour betbre we could get Ser to 
finish a pint of raspberry between us. 

Olivia. But this gentleman and I are not going to 
be married, 1 as»iire you. 

Landlady. May be not. That's no busine<^ of 
mine : for certain Scotch marriages seldom turn out 
well. There was, of my own knowledge, Miss Mac- 
fag, that married her father's footman. Alack-a-day, 
she and her husband soon parted, and now keep se- 
parate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

Olivia. {Aside.) A very pretty picture of what lies 
before me ! 

Enter LeotUine, 

Leomtine. My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you 
were out of danger, was too great to be resisted. I 
"^ould not help coming to see you set out, though it 
jxposes us to a discovery. 

Olivia, May every thing you do prove as fortunate. 
Indeed, Leontine, we have been most cruelly disap- 
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pointed. Mr. Honeywood's bill upon the city has, it 
■eemt, been protested, and we have been utterly at a 
lo9fi how to pruceeil. 

Leemi me. How ! an offer of his own too ! Sore 
he could not mean to deceive us ? 

Olivia. Depend upon his sincerity ; he only mis- 
took the desire for the power of serving us. But let 
18 think no more of it. 1 believe the po8t-chai8e is 
ready by this. 

Lmmdladjf. Not quite yet ; and begging your lady* 
•hip's pardon, I don*t think your ladyship quite ready 
for the post-chaise. The north road is a cold place, 
madam. I have a drop in the house of as pretty rasp. 
berry as ever was tipt over tongue. Just a tltimble- 
fulJ to keep the wind off your stomach. To be sure, 
the last couple we had here, they said it was a per* 
feet nosegay. Ecod, 1 sent them both away as good- 
natured — I'p went the bliodti, round wenttiie wheels, 
and Drive away, poa^t-boy { was tl)e word. 

Enter Croaker. 

Croaker, Well, while my friend Honey wood is 
upon the post of danger at the bar, it must be my 
business to have an eye about me here. 1 think I 
know an incendiary's look ; for witerever the devil 
makes a purchase he never fails to set his mark. Ila 1 
who have we here? IMy Fon and daughter! What 
can they be domg here ] 

Landlady. 1 tell you, madam, it will do you good ; 
I think 1 know by this time what's good for the north 
road. It's a raw night, madahi.— — Sir — 

Leot^'me, Not a drop more, good madam. I should 
now take it as a greater favour, if you hasten the 
horses, for 1 am afraid to be seen myself. 

Landlady, That shall be done. Wha, Solomon! 
are you all dead there ? Wha, Solomon, 1 say ! 

[Exit^ Imwling^ 

Olivia. Well, I dread lest an expedition begun in 
fear, should end in repentance. Every moment wa 
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ly iDcreases our danger, and adds to my apprehett* 



LeoHtine. There's no danger, trust me, my dear ; 
Ihere ean be none. If Honey wood has acted with 
honour, and kept my father, as he promised, in em.^ 
j^ymenC till we are out of danger, notliing can in- 
terrupt our journey. 

O/fvftt. I have no doubt of Mr. Honeywood's sin- 
cerity, tod even his desire to serve n<^, My fears are 
from your father's suiipicions. A mind so disposed to 
be alarmed without a cause, will be but too ready 
when there's a reason. 

Leomime, Wh?, let him, when we are out of hia 
power. But believe me, Olivia, you have no great 
reason to dread his resentment. Hn repining temper, 
at it does no manner of injury to himself, so will it 
never do harm to others. He only frets to keep him- 
ielf employed, and scolds for his private amusement. 

(kMm. i don*t know that; but I'm sure, on some 
•ecuions, it makes him look moat shockingly. 

Owiktr ducavering himself. 

Cfoaker, How does he look now ? — How does he 
look now? 

OIha, Ah ! 

LemUime. Undone! 

Cfiiaker. How do 1 look newl Sir, I am your 
very humble servant. Madam. I am yours! What! 
you are gomg off. ar« you ? Then, first, if you please, 
take a word or two from me with ybu before you go. 
Tell me first where you are going ; and when you 
have told me that, perhaps 1 shall know as little as I 
did before. 

LemUhu, If that bo so, our answer might but in- 
craase your displeasure, without adding to your infer- 
mattoD. 

Cfuid^. I want bo informatioii from you, puppy : 
ittd you too, good madam, what answer have vov 
(ot? £h! (A ery without, Stop him) I think I 
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heard a noise. My friend Honeywood without — has 
he seixed the incendiary 1 Ah, no, for now 1 hear 
BO more on't. 

l^OHtitu. Honeywood without! Then, nr, it wat 
Mr. Honeywood that directed you hither? 

Cioakef No, sir, it was Mr. Honeywood conducted 
me hither. 

Letmt'me. Is it possible? 

Croaker. Possible ! why he's in the house now, sir; 
more anxious about me than my own son, sir. 

Leontine. Then, sir, he's a villain. 

Croaktr, flow, sirrah ! a villain, because he takes 
most rare of your father? I'll not bear it. 1 tell 
you, I'll not bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the 
family, and I'll have him treated as such. 

Lamtine. I shall study to repay his friendship as il 
deserves. 

CroaKer. Ah, rofi^ue, if you knew how earnestly he 
entered into my griefs, and pointed out the means to 
detect them, you would love him as I do. (ii cry 
wiihmtj Stop him.) Fire and fury! they have seized 
the incendiary : they have the villain, the incendiary 
in view. Stop him ! stop an incendiary ! a murderer ! 
stop him ! [£xtt. 

OUvia, Oh, my terrors! What can this tumult 
mean ? 

Leontine Some new mark, I suppose, of Mr. 
Honeywood's sincerity. But we shall have satisfac- 
tion : he shall give me instant satisfaction. 

Olivia. It must not be, my Leontine, if you value 
my esteem or m^happiness. Whatever be our fate» 
let OS nut add guilt to our misfortunes : consider that 
our innocence will shortly be all that we have left os. 
You roust forgive him. 

Leontine. Forgive him ! Has he not in every in* 
stance betrayed us ? Forced me to borrow money from 
him, which appears a mere trick to delay us; pro- 
mised to keep my father engaged till we were out of 
danger, and here brought him to the very scene oC 
our escape ? 
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OUma. Don't be precipitate. We may yet be mia- 
taken. 

Emter Pottboy, dragging in Jarm ; Honeywood enUring 

toon after. 

Postboy. Ay, master, we have him fast enoa||^h. 
Here is the incendiary dog. Tm entitled to the re- 
ward ; I'll take my oath 1 saw him ask for the money 
at the bar, and then run for it. 

Honeywood. Come, bring him along. Let us see 
him. Let him learn to blush for his crimes. (i)taco- 
vering his mittake.) Death! what's here? Jarvis, 
Leontine, Olivia ! What can all this mean ] 

Jarvt. Why, I'll tell you what it means: that I 
was an old fool, and that you are my master — that's all. 

Honey II ood. Confusion! 

Leoniinfi. Yes, sir, 1 find you have kept your word 
with me. After such basen&<is, 1 wonder how you 
can venture to see the man you have injured ! 

Honeywood. Kly dear Leontine, by my life, my 
honour 

LeonJtine. Peace, peace, for shame; and do not 
continue to aggravate baseness by hypocrisy. I know 
you, sir, 1 know you. 

Honeywood. W hy won't you hear me ? By all that's 
just, 1 knew not 

heonJtine. Hear you, sir ! to what purpose 1 I now 
see through all yoar low arts ; your ever complying 
with every opinion ; your never refusin;ij any request ; 
your friendship's as conunon as a prostitute's favours, 
and as fallacious ; all these, sir. have long been con- 
temptible to the world, and are now perfectly so to me. 

Honeywood, Ha ! contemptible to the world ! that 
reaches me. [AAlU, 

Leont'ne, All the seeming sincerity of your profes- 
■ons, 1 now find were only allurements to betray ; 
and all your seeming regret for their consequences, 
only calculated to cover the cowardice of your heart* 
Draw, villain 1 
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EfUer Croaher, out cf breath. 

Croaker, Where is the villain ? Where is the is- 
otndiary ! ("etsiii^ the Potthoy.) Hold him fast, tht 
dog : he has the gallows in his face. Come, you 
dog, confess ; confess all, and hang yourself. 

rntboy. Zounds ! master, what do you throttle ma 
for? 

Croaker. (Beathig him.) Pog, do you resist'; do 
you resist'! 

Potlboy. Zounds f master, I'm not he ; there's the 
man that we thoi^ght was the rogue, and turna out to 
be one of the con jnay. 

Croaker. How! 

Hone\fW)od. Mr. Croaker, we have all been unaer 
t strange mistake here ; I find there is nobody guiltv ; 
it was all an error — entifely an error of our own. 

Croaker. And 1 say, sir, that you're in error; for 
there's guilt and double guilt, a plot, a damned Jesuit- 
ical, pestilential plot, and 1 must have proof of it. 

Honeywood Do but hear me. 

Croa'er. What! you intend to bring 'em off, 1 
auppocH* ? rU bear oothiog. 

none mood. Madam, you seem at least calm enougc 
to hear reason. 

Oi'via. Hxcuse me. 

Honeywood. Good Jarvis, let me then explain i* 
to you. 

Jarvit, What signifies explanations when the thing 
is done ? 

Honeywood. Will nobody bear roe \ Was there ever 
such a set, so blinded by passion and prejudice! {To 
the Postboy) My good friend, I believe you'll be sur- 
prised when 1 assure you 

Poftboy. Sure me nothing — I'm sure of nothing but 
a good beating. 

Croaker, Come then you, madam, if yon ever hope 
for any favour or forgiveneM« tell me sincerely all ysoa 
know ot this affair. 
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Olma. Unhappily, sir» I'm but too much the cause 
of your suspicions : You see before you, sir one that, 
with false pretences, has stept into your family to 
betray it ; not your daughter 

Croaker. Not my daughter! 

OUvia. Not your daughter — but a mean deceiver— 
who— support me, 1 cannot 

Hemeywood, Help, she's going ; give her air. 

Croaker Ay, ay, take tne young* woman to the 
ak ; 1 would not hurt a hair of her head, whose ever 
daughter she may be — not so bad as that neither. 

[Exeunt all but Croaker. 
Yes, yes, alFs out; I now see the whole affair: my 
SOD is either married, or going to be so, to this lady, 
whom he imposed upon me as his sister. Ay, cei tainly 
so ; and yet I don't find it afflicts me so much as one 
might think. There's the advantage of fretting away 
our misfortunes beforehand, — we never feel them 
when they come. 

Enter Mm Richland and Sir WUliam. 

Sir William, But how do you know, madam, that 
toy nephew intends setting off from this place ? 

Miu Richland. My maid assured me he was come 
to this inn, and my own knowledo^e of his intending to 
leave the kino:dom, suororested the rest. But what do 
I see! my guardian here before us! Who, my dear 
sir, could have expected meeting you here ? To what 
accident do we owe this pleasure 1 

Crooner. To a fool, 1 believe. 

Miss R-ch'and. But to what purpose did you comet 

Croaker, To play the fool. 

M'tt Richland. Hut with whom ? 

Cro.iUer, With greater fools than myself. 

Miu RicfUand. Explain. 

Croa'ycr, Why, Mr. Honey wood brought me here, 
to do nothing now I am here ; and my son is going to 
be married to I don't know who, that is here : so now 
you are as wise as I am. 
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Mitt "RiehUnd. Married ! to whom, sir t 

Croaker. To Olivia, my daughter, as I took her to 
bt ; but who the devil she is, or whose daughter she 
is, I know no more thaa the man in the mooo. 

Sir WiUiam. Then, sir, I can inform you; and, 
though a stranger, yet yon shall find me a friend to 
your family. It will be enough, at pret^ent, to as^nire 
TOO, that both in point of birth and fortune, the young 
lady is at least your son's equal. Being left by her 
father. Sir James Woodville 

Croaker, Sir James Woodville ! What ! of the 
West ? 

Sr WUliam. Being left by him, I say, to the care of 
t mercenary wretch, whose only aim was to secure her 
fortune to himself, she was sent to France, under pre- 
tence of education ; and there every art was tried to 
fix her for life in a convent, contrary to her inclina- 
tions. Of this I was informed upon mv arrival at Paris ; 
And, as I had been once her father s friend, 1 did all 
in my power to frustrate her guardian's base inten- 
tions. 1 had even meditated to rescue her from his 
authority, when your son stept in with more pleasing 
violence, gave her liberty, and you a daughter. 

Croaker. But 1 intend to have a daughter of my 
own choosing:, sir. A young lady, sir, whose fortune, 
by my interei^t with those that have interest, will be 
double what my son has a right to expect. Do you 
know Mr. Loftv, sir ? 

Sir WiUiam. Yes, sir ; and know that you are de- 
ceived in him. But step this way, and I II convince 
you. ^Croaker aid Sir WiUiam seem to ctitfer. 

Enter Honey wood, 

Honeywood. Obstinate man, still to persist in his 
outrage! Insulted by him, despised by all, I wow 
beghi to grow contemptible even to myself. How 
have 1 sunk, by too great an awiduity to please ! How 
have 1 overtaxed all my abilities, lest the approbatioa 
of a single fool should escape me ! But all is now 
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over : I have survived my reputatioo, my foitHne» njr 
frieadahips, and ootbiQg remaios beoceforwani fpr roe 
but solUude and repeotaace. 

Mm Richland. Is it true, Mr. Honey wood^ tbat 
you are setting off, without taking leave of your 
iriendsl I'he report is, that you are quitting England : 
Can it be *! 

Himtywood, Yes, madam ; and though I am so 
unhappy as to have fallen under your displeasure, yet, 
thank Heaven ! 1 leave you to happiness — to one who 
loves you, and deserves your love — to one who has 
power to procure you affluence, and generosity to im/- 
prove your enjoyment of it. 

M'tt Hichlami, And are you sure, sir, that thf gen- 
tleman you mean is what you describe him ? 

Hmtyweod. I have the best assurances of it-— his 
serving me« He does indeed deserve the highest hap- 
piness, and that is in your power to confer. As ror 
me, weak and wavering as X have been, obliged by all, 
and iBcapable of serving any, what happiness can I 
find but in solitude? what hope, but in being for- 
gotten 1 

Miu Richland. A thousand : to live among friends 
that esteem you, whose happiness ic will be to be 
permitted to oblige you. 

Homejfwood. No, madam, my re^olutiop is fixed. 
Inferiority among strangers is easy ; but among those 
that once were equals, insupportable. Nay, to shew 
you how far my resolution can go, I can now speak 
with calmness of my former follies, my vanity, my 
dissipation, my weakness. I will even confess, that, 
among the number of my other presumptions, i had 
the insolence to think of loving you. Yes, madam, 
while I was pleading the passion of another, my heart 
was tortured with its own. But it is over ; it was un- 
worthy our friendship, and let it be forgotten. 

Miis Richland. You amaze me ! 

Haneywood, But you'll forgive it, I know you will: 
the coofession should not have come from 
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evea now, bnt to convioce yon of the siocerity of my 
inteotioD of — never mentioning it more. iGaimg, 

M'U lUchland, Stay, sir, one moment — Ha ! he 



Lofhf. Is the coast clear! None bnt firiends? I 
have followed you here with a trifling piece of intelli- 
gence ; but it goes no farther ; things are not yet 
ripe for a discovery. I have spirits working at a cer- 
tain board ; your affair at tbe Treasury wiJl be done 
in less than — a thousand years. Mum I 

Miu Hiehland. Sooner, sir, 1 should hope. 

Li^y, Why, yes, 1 believe it may, if it falls into 
proper hands, that know where to push and where to 
parry ; that know how the land lies — eh, Honeywoodt 

Mits Richtmitd. It has fallen into yours. 

L^jir. Well, to keep you no longer in suspense, 
your thing is done. It is done, I say — that's all. I 
nave jusA had assurances firom Lord Neverout, that 
the ( laim has been examined, and found admissible. 
Quietus is the word, madam. 

Honey wood. But howl his lordship has been at 
Newmarket these ten days. 

Lofty. Indeed! then Six (Silbert Goose must have 
been most damnably mistaken. 1 had it of him. 

Miss Hiehland. He! why. Sir Gilbert and his 
family have been in the country this month. 

Ltjiy. This month ! it must certainly be so— Sir 
Gilbert's letter did come to me from Newmarket, so 
that he must have met his lordship there; and so it 
came about. 1 have his letter about me ; 1*11 read it 
to you. {Tak't^ out a large bundle.) That's fi-om 
Paoii of Corsica, that from the Marquis cf Squilachi. 
Have you a mind to see a letter from Count Ponia- 
towski, now King of Poland ] Honest Pon — {Search' 
ing.) Oh, sir, what are you here tool I'll tell you 
what, honest friend, if you have not absolutely de* 
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livered my letter to Sir William Honeywood, you 
may return it. The thing will do without him. 

Su' WUUam, Sir, I have delivered it; and must 
inform you, it was received with the most mortifying 
contempt. 

CrooKcr. Contempt! Mr. Lofty, what can that 
mean) 

Loftu. Let him go on, let him go on, I say. You'll 
find it come to H>mething^ presently. 

Sir William. Yes, sir ; I believe you'll be amazed, 
if, after waiting some time in the anticharober-— after 
being surveyed with insolent curiosity by the pacing 
servants, 1 was at last assured, that Sir William 
Honeywood knew no such person, and I must cer- 
tainly have bt>en imposed upon. 

Lofty, Good! let media; very good. Ha! ha! ha* 

Croaker. Now, for my life, I can't find out balf 
the goodnes-^ of it. 

Loity. Yon can't? Ha! ha! 

Croaker. Nu« for the soul of me : I think it was as 
confounded a bad answer as ever was seat from ono 
private gentleman to another. 

LofVjf. And so you can't find out the Ibrce of tho 
message ? Why, 1 was in the house at that very 
time. Ha ! ha ! it was I that sent that very answer 
to my own letter. Ha ! ha ! 

Croaker. Indeed ! How 1 why 1 

tdf/ty. In one word, things between Sir William 
and me mu:it be behind the curtaiu. A party has 
Diany eyes. He sides with Lord Buzzard, 1 side with 
Sir Gilbert Goose. So that unriddles the mystery. 

Croaker. And so it does, indeed ; and all my sus* 
picions are over. 

L^^jf. Your suspicions! what, then, you bavo 
been suspecting, you have beeo suspectmg, have 
vott ! Mr. Croaker, you and I were friends^^wo are 
friends no longer. Never talk to me. It's, over ; I 
say it's over. 

Croaker. As I hope for your favour. I did sot nSM 
to offend. Jt escaped mo. Don't be discompsistd. 
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I^y. Zounds! sir, hut I am disromposed, and 
will be discomposed. To be treated thus! Who am 
I ? Was it for this 1 have been dreaded both by ins 
and outs? Have I been libelled in the Gazetteer, 
and praised in the St. James's ; have 1 been chaired 
at Wildman's, and a speaker at Merchant Tailora* 
Hall ; have 1 had my nand to addresses, and my 
head in the print-shops, — and talk to me of suspects t 

Croaker, My dear sir, be pacified. What can you 
have but asking pardon 1 

Lofty. Sir, 1 will not be pacified — Suspects! Who 
am II To be used thus ! Have I paid court to men 
in favour to serve my friends, the lords of the Trea* 
sury. Sir William Honey wood, and the rest of the 
gang, and talk to me of suspects I Who am 1, 1 say, 
who am I ? 

Sir William, Since you are so pressing for an 
answer, I'll tell you who you are : — A gentleman as 
well acquainted with politics as with men in power ; 
as well acquainted with persons of fashion as with 
modesty ; with lords of the Treasury as with truth ; 
and, with all, as you are with Sir William Honey- 
wood. I am Sir William Honey wood. (^Discovering 
his ensigns of the Bath.) 

Croaker. Sir William Honeywood .' 

Honeyvoood. Astonishment ! my uncle ! (Aside.^ 

Lojtij. So then, my confounded genius has been 
all this time only leading me up to the garret, in 
order to fling me out of the window. 

Croaker. What, Mr. Importance, and are these your 
works t Suspect you ! You, who have been dreaded 
by the ins and outs ; you, who have had your hand 
to addresses, and your head stuck up in print-shops t 
If you were served right, you should have your head 
stuck up in the pillory. 

Lojiy. Ay, stick it where you will ; for by the 
Lord, it cuts but a very poor figure where it stickf at 
present. 

Sir WUliam. Well, Mr. Croaker, I hope you now 
see how incapable this gentleman is of serving yoa. 
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and how little Miss Richland has to expect (lom hk 
inlluence. 

Croaker, Ay, sir, too well I see it ; and I can't bat 
ny 1 have bad some boding of it these ten days. So 
l*in resolved, since my son has placed his affections on 
a lady of moderate fortune, to be satisfied with his 
choice, and not run the hazard of another Mr. Lofty 
in helrang him to a better. 

6tr William, I approve your resolution ; and here 
they come, to receive a confirmation of your pardon 
and consent 

EiUer Mn, Croaker, Jarvb, LeoiUine, and Olkut, 

Mn, Croaker, Where's my husband 1 Come, come, 
loYcy, you must forgive them. Jarvis here has been 
to tell me the whole affair ; and I say, you must for- 
give them. Our own was a stolen match, you know, 
my dear ; and we never had any reason to repent 
of it. 

Croaker. I wish we could both say so. However, 
this gentleman. Sir William Iloneywood. has been 
beforehand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, 
if the two poor fools have a mind to marry, I think 
we can tack them together without crossing the 
Tweed for it. [Joining their hands, 

Leontine, How blest and unexpected! What, 
what can we say to such goodness 1 But our future 
obedience shall be the be<«t reply. And as for this 
gentleman, to whom we owe 

Sir WilUam. Excuse me, sir, if I interrupt your 
thanks, as I have here an intere<«t that calU me. 
(Turning to Honeywood,) Yes, sir, you are surprised 
to see me ; and 1 own that a desire of correcting your 
follies led me hither. 1 saw with indignation the 
errors of a mind that only sought applause from 
others ; that easiness of disposition which, though m- 
clioed to the right, had not courage to condemn 
the wrong. I saw with regret those splendid errors^ 
that itill took name from some neighbouring duty ; 
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Jour charity, that. was but injustice; your lieneiro- 
KQce, that was but weakness; and your friendship 
bat credulity. I saw with regret, great talents and 
extensive learning only employed to add sprightlinest 
to error, and increase your perplexities. I saw your 
mind with a thousand natural cnarms ; but the great- 
ness of its beauty served only to heighten my pity for 
its prosutution. 

Honey wood. Cease to upbraid me, sir : I have for 
some time but too strongly felt the justice of your re- 
proaches. But there is one way still left me. Yes, 
sir, 1 have determined this very hour to quit for evei 
a place where 1 have made myself the voluntary slave 
of all. and to seek among strangers that fortitude 
which may give strength to the mind, and marshal all 
its dissipated virtues. Yet, ere 1 depart, permit me 
to solicit favour for this gentleman, who, notwith- 
standing what has happened, has laid me under the 
most signal obligations. Mr. Lofty 

Lofty, Mr. Honeywood, I'm resolved upon a re- 
formation as well as you. I now begin to find that the 
man who first invented the art of speakinc truth, was a 
much cunninger fellow than 1 thought him. And to 
prove that 1 design to speak truth for the future, I 
must now assure you, that you owe your late enlarge- 
ment to another ; as, upon my suul, I had no hand 
in the mattei. So now, if any of the company has a 
mind for preferment, he may take my place ; I'm de- 
termined to resign. [^Exit, 

Honey wood. How have I been deceived ! 

SirWdUam, No, sir, you have been obliged to a 
kinder, fairer friend, for that favour, — to Miss Rich- 
land. Would she complete our joy, and make the 
man she has honoured by her friendship happy in her 
love, I should then forget all and be as blest as the 
welfare of my dearest kinsman can make me. 

Mitt llichland. After what is past, it would be bat 
affectation to pretend to indifference. Yes, 1 will own 
an attachment, which 1 find was more than friendship. 
And if my entreaties cannot alter bis resolution to 
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quit th^ country, I will even try if my hand ha9 not 
power to detain liim. [Giving her hand, 

HoneywMd, Heavens ! how can 1 have deserved i^lj 
thb? How eipress my happiness — my gratitude ? A 
moment like this overpays an age of apprehension. 

Croaktr. Well, now i see content in every face ; 
but Heaven send we be all better this day three 
months ! 

Sir WUliam, Henceforth, nephew, learn to respect 
yourself. He who seeks only for applause from 
without, has all his happiness in another's keeping. 

Honeywooi. Yes, sir, 1 now too plainly perceive, 
my errors : my vanity, iii attempting to please all by 
fearing to offend any ; my meanness, in approving 
folly lest fools should disapprove. Henceforth, there- 
fore, it shall be my study to reserve my pity for r^al 
distress ; my friendship for true merit ; and my love 
for Her who first tau^rht me what it is to be happy. 

[Ezeuni 
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SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLKY. 

At puffing quaccs some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill or drop has wrought a cure ; 
Thus, on the stage, our piay-vi rights still depena 
For epilogues and prologues on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town. 
And makes full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about. 
And teased each rhyming friend to help him out : 
An epilogue ! things can't go on without it ! 
It could not fail, would yuu but set about it : 
' Young man,' cries one (a bard laid up in clover), 
' Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ! 

• Theuitbor, iaexpecUtlon of an EpUotrne from a friend at Oxford, 
deferred wridair one blnuelf tUI the very la»t hour. What to here 
e tfa red, owes all Us vaectm to the cnceful manner of the actreM vhc 
U. 
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Let boyt play tricks, and kick the ntraw, not I; 
Your brother-doctor there, perhaps, may try.' 
' What l.dear sirl' the Doctor interposes, 
' What, plant my thistle, sir, among his roses! 
No, no, ive other contests to maintain ; 
To-oi^ht 1 head our troops at Warwick- Lane. 
Go, ask your manager.' — * Who, roe? Your pardon; 
Those things are not our forte at Coven t Garden.' 
Our author's friends, thus placed at happy distance 
Give him good words indeed, but no assistance. 
As some unhappy wight, at some new play. 
At the pit-door stands elbowing a way. 
While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug. 
He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug } 
His simpering friends, wifh pleasure in their eyes. 
Sink as he sinks, and as he rises ri$te : 
He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 
But not a soul will budge to give him plaice. 
Since, then, unhelp'd, our bard must now c<Nifomi 
* To 'bide the pelting of this pitiless storm,' 
Blame where you must, be candid where you CMi, 
And be each critic iAm Geod.Natorc4 Afen. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 

OB, 

THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. 

k COMEDY. 

M0 Stu / u U Ctrnqmer wm repw 4;r4fortheflnt tfine^ Mudili, 
n?X It «M very wccessfttL mk* ^bMUae a stock plwr. GoMiiMiih 
•i^llMUjr eadlM It, TMt OUHmut m Aew /an. 

DEDICATION. 

TO lAMUBL iORNIOM, LL. D. 

Deawl Sir • — Ry iDscribiog this slight peiformance 
to you, I do not mean to much to compltment yoa 
MM myself. It may do me some honour to inform tho 
public, that I have lived many years in intimacy with 
^ou. It may ai«e the interests of mankind also to 
inform them that the greatest wit may be found in a 
character, without impairing the most unaffected 
piety. 

I have, particuidriy, reason to tiiank you for your 
partiality to this performance. The undertaking a 
comedy, not merely sentimental, was very dangerous; 
and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in its various 
atages, always thought it so. However, I ventured 
to trust it to the public ; and, though it was necesaa« 
lily delayed till late in the season, I have every rea- 
■m to be grateful. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Ytnt most nnoere friend and admirer,. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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MKif. 

Sir CkarUs MmrUm. 
Young Mmrimp (kii mm,* 
Bardcattie, 

ToHjf lAimpklm. 
J>iUoiy. 

WOMSN. 

Mrs. ffardetutit, 
MU* Baraea9tS0» 
Mis* JVevUie, 
Maid. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BT DATID 04BBICK, X8Q. 

Mr, Wmdwatd, dressed M black, mud hoUingi 
handkerchief to hii eyet. 

Ezcvts me, rira, I pray — I can't yet speak — 
I'm crying now — and have been all the week. 
' Tis not alone this mourning suit.' good masten : 
' I've that within' for which there are no plasteis ! 
Pray, would you know the reason why I'm crymgl 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying 1 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop ; 
For, as a player. I can't saueeze out one drop 
I am undone, that's all — snail lose my breads 
I'd rather — but that's nothing — lose my head. 
When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shnter and I shall be chief mourners here. 
To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 
Whtf deals in senlimentals, will succeed. 
Poor Nad and 1 are dead to all intents ; 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments s 
Both nenrons grown, to keep our spirits up. 
We BOW and then take down a hearty cup. 
What shall we do ? if Comedy forsake us. 
They'll tarn us out. and no one else will taJte us. 
But why can't I be moral ? Let me try : 
Mf heart thus pressing — fix'd my face and 
With a sentenuotts look that nothing meant 
(Facet are blocks in sentimental scenes). 
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That I begin. ' All is not gold that glitters, 
Pleasares seem sweet, but proTC a glass of bitten* 
When igo 'ranee enters, folly is at band : 
Learning is better ftu- than house or labd. 
Let not your virtue trip : wlio trips may stumble^ 
And virtue is not virtue if she tumble.' 
I give it up— morals won't do for me ; 
To make you laugh, I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains, — hearing the mud was ill, 
A Doctor comes this aiffht to shew his skill ; 
To cheer her heart, and give your muscles rootioe 
He, in Five Draughts prepared, presents a potion 
A kind of magic charm ; for, be assured. 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cured : 
But desperate the Doctor s and her case is. 
If ;^ou reject the dose and make wry faces. 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he livee 
No pois'uous djrogs ave mix'd in what he girei 
Should be succeed, you^ll give him his degree * 
If not, within he will receive no fee. 
The college, voo, must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce htm Regular, or dub him Quads. 



ACT FIRST. 

jMMtf 1.— -A OHAMBSa Uf AM OUhPASBiOaaO H( 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Mr. HardeattU* 

Mrs, Hardcastle, I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you'M 
very particular. Is there a creature in the wrnoli 
country but ourselves, that does not take a trip to tswa 
now and then, to rub off the rust a little ? There's tht 
two Miss Ho^g:s, and our neighbour Mrs. Grigsby« 
go to take a month's polishing every winter. 

Hardcastfe. Ay, and bring back vanity and affects 
tion lo last them (he whole year. 1 wonder why LondM 
cannot keep its own fools at home. In my time, the 
follies of the town crept slowly among us, but nov 
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tftojr travel faster than a stage'Coach. Its fopperies 
•>Bome down not only as inside passengei s, but in the 
"tery basket. 

Mn. Hnrdcattle, Aye, yovr times were fine times 
indeed : you have been telling us of them for many a 
hMfg year. Here ^^-e live in an (Ad runrbling msnsion, 
that looks for all the world Kke an inn, but that we 
Beversee company. Ourbest visitors are old Mrs. Odd- 
ish, the curate's wife, and little Crippiegate, the lame 
dancing-master ; and all our entertainment your old 
•tones of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. 1 hale such eld-fashioned trumpery. 

nardeast/e. And I love it. I luve every thing that's 
dd : old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
•M -wine ; and, 1 believe, Dorothy, {taking herkamif) 
ymiMt own I've been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mn. Hardcattle. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you're fer 
Vter at your Dorothys, and your old wives. You 
may be a Darby, but 1*11 be no Joan, I promise yon. 
I'm not so old as you'd make me, by more than one 
gtSod year. And twenty to twenty, and make money 
of that. 

Bttrdeattle. Let me see ; twenty added to twenty, 
makes just fifty and seven. 

Mn. Hardcattle. It's false, Mr. Hardcastle ; I was 
but twenty when I was brought to-bed of Tony, that 
I bad by Mr. Lumpkin, my first husband j and he's 
not come to years of discretion yet. 
. Hardcattle. Nor ever will, 1 dare answer for him.— - 
Ajt vott have tauj^ht him finely ! 

mn, Hardcattle. No matter. Tony Lumpkin has 
a good fortune. My son is not to live by his learning. 
I don't think a boy wants much learning to spend 
flfteea hundred a-year. 

Hardoatile. Learning, quotha ! a mere composition 
«f tricks and mischief. 

Mn. Hardetatie. Humour, my dear, nothing but 
humour. Come, Mr. Hardcastle, you roust allow the 
boy H-Kttle humour. 

Hardeaale, I'd sooner allow him a horse-pond* If 
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bnroiog the footmaa's shoes, frightening the maidi^ 
and worrying the kittens, be humour, he has it. It was 
but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back of my 
chair, and when I went to make a bow» I popt my 
bald head in Mrs. Frizzle*s face. 

Mrs. HardcaUle* And am I to blame ! The poor 
boy was always too sickly to do any good. A 8cho(4 
would be his deaih. When he comes to be a little 
stronger, who knows what a year or two*s Latia may 
do for him 1 

HardcaaU, Latin for him ! A cat and Bddle No, 
no ; the alehouse and the stable are the only schools 
he'll ever go to. 

Mn. HardeastU, Well, we must not snub the poor 
boy now, for 1 believe we shan't have him long among 
us. Any body that looks in his face may see he? 
consumptive. 

Hurdciutle Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms. 

Un HsardcastU, He coughs sometimes. 

Hardcoitle, Yes, when his liquor goes the wnmg 
way. 

Mn, Hardcattle. I'm actually afraid of his lungs. 

Htirdca^le. And truly so am I ; for he sometimes 
whoops like a speakmg trumpet — (Tcm^, haHoaing 
Mimd the Mcenet,) — Oh, there he goes — a very con« 
sumptive figure, truly ! 

Enter Tony, em^tig the Stage. 

Mn, Hardcaatle, Tony, where are you going, my 
charmer 1 Won't you give papa and I a little of your 
company, loveyl 

Tony. I'm in haste, mother ; I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Hurdcastle, You shan't venture out thb raw 
evening, my dear ; you look most shockingly. 

ToHff, 1 can*t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeottt 
expects me down every moment. There's some fan 
going forward. 

HardcasUe, Ay, the alehoose, the old place i I 
thought so. 
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Mrs, Wardenstle. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

ToMjf. Mot 80 low neither. Tbere*s Dick Mu^ns, 
iStie exciseman. Jack Slang, the horse-doctor, little 
Aminadab, that grinds the rounc-box, and Tom Twist, 
that spins the pewter platter. 

Jffn. Hdrdautle. Pray, my dear, dirappoint them 
f» one ni?ht at least. 

Ttmy, As for disappointing them, I should not so 
much mind : but 1 can*t abide to disappoint myself. 

Mrt. Hardcastle, {DettUiung him,) You shan't go. 

Tony 1 will, 1 tell you. 

Mrs. Harde*i$tle. I say you shan't. 

Tong, We'll see which is the strongest, you or I. 

[£xif , ^ii/«f^ her a¥fm 

Hardeatth, (Alone.) Ay, there goes a pair that 
itfnly spoil each other. But is not the whole age in t 
tcombioation to drive sense and discretion out of doors 1 
There's my pretty darling, Kate ! the fashions of the 
times have almost infected her too. By living a year 
or two in town, she is as fond of ganze and French 
frippery as the best of them. 

Enter HSitt Hardcastie. 

Hardcastle, Blessings on my pretty innocence ! 
4re8t out as usual, my Kate. Goodness! what a 
quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
jnri ! 1 could never teach the fools of this age, that 
Bm indigent world could be clothed out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 

Miu Hm'dctutle, You know our agreement, sir. 
You allow me the morning to receive and pay visits, 
mud to dress in my own manner ; and in the evening 
1 put on my housewife's dress to please you. 

Hurdemtk, Well, remember 1 insist on the terms 
•f oar agreement ; and, by the by, i believe I shall 
fiave occa^o to try your obedience this very evening; 

Mi»i Hardcattle, 1 protest, sir, 1 don't comprebeiM 
your meaning. 

Honkuit^c. Then, to be plain with vou, Kate, 1 
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expect the young gentlemaii I bave choeen to be 
TOur husuaod from town thli very day. I have hie 
lather't letter, in which he informs me his son is set 
out, and that he intends to foUow himself shortly 
after. 

Mm Hardeofile. Indeed ! I wish I had known 
something of this befdre. Bless me, how shall I be- 
have ? ItA a thdusand to one }. shan't like Jiim ; our 
meeting will be so formal, and so like a thing of bu- 
siness, that I shall find uo room for friendship or 
esteees* 

Hdrdc<uil€. Depend unori k, child,' I never will 
sontrol your choice ; but Mr. Marlbw, whom I have 

S'tched upon, is the son of my old friend. Sir Charles 
[arlow, of whom you have heard me talk so often. 
The yotiug gentleman has been bred a scholar, and 
M designed tor an employment in the service of his 
country. I am told he^ a man of an excellent un* 
derstandiug. 

Miu Hardcattle, Is he t 

Hardcattle, Very generous. 

Miss Hardcattle. i believe I shall like him. 

Hardcattle. Young and brave. 

Miss Hardcattle. I'm sure 1 shall like him. 

Hardcastle. And very handsome. 

Miss Hardcastle. My dear papa, say no more, 
fkiuhig his hand ) he's mine — I'll have him. 

Hardceutle. And, to crown all, Kate, he's one of 
the most bashful and reserved young fellows in all 
the world. 

Mm Hardcat0$im £h ! you have frozen me to death 
again. That wm^ reserved has undone all the rest 
of his accomplishments. A reserved lover, it bsaid, 
always makes a suspicious husband. 

Hardcattle. On the contrary, modesty seldom re* 
sides in a breast that is not enriched with nobler vir- 
tues. It was the very feature in his character that 
first struck me. 

Mits Hardcattle. He must have more striking fea- 
tures to catch me, I promise yoo* However^ if he 
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be 80 youDg, so hand.^ime, and so every thing as you 
mentioa, I believe he'il do still. I think 111 have 
him. 

HardeattU. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. 
It's more than an even wager he may not have you. 
* Mm Hardautle. My dear papa, why will you 
mortify one so 1 Well, if he refuses, instead of break- 
m^ my heart at hio. indifference, I'll only break my 
glass foir its flattery, settey capto some newer fashion, 
tod look out for sotne less dimcutt admirer. 

HarduaHe, Brave^ resolved ! In the meaattime 
111 go prepare ^ servant^ for his reception : its we 
seldom see company, they want as mucn training as 
a company of recruits the first day's muster. [&it. 

Mm Hardeattle, (Alone,) Lud,this news of papa's 
pats ine all in a flutter. Young, handsome ; the^ 
oe put last, but I put them foremost. Sensible, good- 
nattired j t like all that. But then, reserved and 
sheepish ; that's much against him. Yet can't he be 
cured of his timidity, by being taught to be proud of 
his wife t Yes ; and can't I — But I vow I'm dis- 
posing of the husband, before 1 have secured the 
lover. 

Enter Miss Neville, 

Jfin Hardeastle. I'm glad you're come, Neville, 
my dear. Tell me, Constance, ho\ir do I look this 
efening t Is there any thing whimsical about me ? 
It it one of my well-looking days, child ? am I in 
fiiceloday? ^ .^. 

Jff« Nemlle. Perfectly, my dean '^^ Vet now I look 
again — bless me!— sure no accident has happened 
among the canary birds or the gold fishes 1 Has your 
brother or the cat been meddling? or has the last 
novel been too moving t 

Mim Uardeastie, No ; nothing of all this. I have 
been threatened — I can scarce get it out— I have 
been threatened with a lover. 
'NmUe. And his 
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Him HardcaitU. Is Mario w. 

M'U KeviHe, Indeed ! 

Miu Uardautle. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 

Af >fs Kesille, As 1 live, the most intimate friend of 
Mr. Hastings, my admirer. They are never asuoder. 
1 believe you must have seen him when W9 lived in 
town. 

Mim Hardcattle. Never. 

Mim NemlU. He's a very sin^lar character, I ^ 
sure you. Amonji; women of reputation and yiituei, 
he is the modestest man alive ; but his acquaintance 
give him a very different character among creatniee 
of another ittamp — you understand me. 

Bins HardcattU, An odd character, indeed. I 
shall never be able to manage him. What shall I 
do I Pshaw I think no more of him, but trust to oc^ 
currences for success. But how goes on your ow|| 
affair, my dear ? has my mother been courting y(Hi| 
for my brother Tooy, as usual 1 

Mim Neville. 1 liave just come Ax»m one of onr 
agreeable tete a tetes. She has been saying a bun- 
dled tender thini;<«, and tiettiug off her pretty monster 
ais the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Hurdcastle. And her partiality is such, that 
she actually thinks him so. A fortune like yours is 
no small temptation. Besides, as she has the sole 
management of it, Vm not surprised to see her unwil- 
ling to let it gt> out of the family. 

Mm NeviUe. A fortune like mine, which chieSy 
consists in jewels, is no such mighty temptation. But, 
at any rate, if my dear Hastings be but constant^ I 
make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. How- 
ever, I let her suppose that I am in love with her son ^ 
and she never once dreams that my affections are 
fixed upon another. 

Miss Hardcastle. My good brother holds out 
stoutly. 1 could almost love him for hating you so 

Miu NetjUU. It is a good-natured creature at boU 
tom, and Tm sure would wish to see me narried m 
any body but himself. But my aunt's bell riagi for 
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our afVernoon's walk round the improvements, Alloos ' 
Courasre » necessary, as our affairs are critical. 

Mm Hardcoitle. Would it were bed-time, and all 
were well. {^Eieunt. 

Scene ii.— an albhoosi room. 

SevartU thabhyftllowi wUh punch and Uhaceo ; Tony 
at the hettdof' the table ^ a little higher than the 
rtU^ a wuillet in hit hand, 

Onuus. Hurrea I hurrea ! hunrea ! bravo ! 

Fint Fellew, Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. 
The Squire is going to knock himself down for a song. 

Omnet, Ay, a song, a song ! 

7iii^. Then 1*11 sing you, gentlemen, a soDg I 
■Bade upMi this alehouse, The Three Pigeons. 

SONO. 

Let seboolnasters puzzle their brain. 

With grammar, aud nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor, 1 stoutly maintain. 

Gives genus a better diiiceming. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods. 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians, 
Tbeir quitt and their quas, and their gnede. 

They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toralL 

When methodist preachers come down, 

A-preaching that drinking is sinftd, 
111 wager the rascals a crown. 

They always preach best with a skinfoL 
But when you come dowrn with your penoOv 

For a idice of their scunry rdigiMS, 
111 leave it to all men of sense, 
Bat yoo, my good friend, are the ptgeon. 

Toroddle, tomddle, toroB. 

Then come, put the jomm about. 

And let us be merry and clever. 
Oar hearts and our liquom are stout, 

Here'a the Three Jolly Pigeons for erer. 
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Let mne cry up woodcock or har^t 

Your bxistanU, your ducka, and your widgWNM ; 
But of all tl#^irds in the air, 

Here's a hfilth to the Three Jolly Pigeona. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroU. 

Omnfs, Bravo, bravo ! 

FtT'it Fellow, The S«|uire has got some spunk in him. 

Second Fellow. 1 loves to hear him sing, bekeays 
he never gives us nothing that's low. 

TAtrd Fellow, Oh, damn any thing that's low, I 
cannot bear it. 

Fourth, Fellow. The genteel thing is the genteel 
thing at any time : if so be that a gentleman b«es ill 
a concatenation accordingly. 

Thind Fellow, 1 like the maxum of it. Mailer 
Muggins. What though 1 am obligated to danoe a 
bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. May 
this be my poison, if my bear ever dances but to the 
very genteelest of tunes; * Water Parted/ or 'The 
minuet in Aiiadne.' 

S cond Fellow. What a pity it is the Squire is not 
come to his own. It would be well for all the publi- 
cans withiu ten miles round of him. 

Tony. £cod, and so it would. Master Slang. I'd 
then shew what it was to keep choice of company. 

S^r**nH Frllow, Oh, he takes after his own father 
for that* To be sure, old Squire Lumpkin vi'as the 
finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on. For winding 
the straight horn, or beating a thicket for a hare or a 
wench, he never had his fellow It was a saying in 
the place, that he kept the best horses, dogs, and girls, 
in the whole county. 

Tony, Ecod, and when I'm of age, I'll be no 
bastard, I promise you. 1 have been thinking of Bet 
Bouncer and the miller's gray mare to begin with. 
But come, my boys, driuk about and be merry, 
for you pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, what's tte 
matter* 
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Enter Landlord. 

Lmtdlard. There be two )rentleraeir.^.a post-chaise 
at the door. They have h>st their way upo' the forest ; 
aod they are talking somethiog aboill Mr. Hardcastle 

Ttfitjf. As sure as can be, one of them must be the 
gentleman that's coming down to court my sistef. Do 
thev^eem to be Londoners 1 

Landlcrd, 1 believe they may. They look woun- 
dUv like Frenchmen. 

^ony. Then desire them to step this way, and 1*11 
aet them right in a twinkling. (Exit Laiidford,) 
Gentlemen, as they mayn*t be good enough company 
for you, step down for a moment, and I'll be with you 
in the squeezing of a lemon. [^Exeunt mob, 

Tonv. (if/fine.) Father-in-law has been calling me 
whelp and hound this half year. Now, if 1 pleased, 
I could be so revenged upon the old grumbletonian. 
But then I'm afraid — afraid of whati I shall soon be 
worth fifteen hundred a-year, and let him frighten me 
out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord, amducting Marlow and Hatting^ 

MarUtw, What a tedious uncomfortable day have 
we bad of -it! We were told it was but forty miles 
across the country, and we have come above three- 
score. 

Hattingi. And all, Marlow, from that unaccouihu 
able reserve of yours, that would not let us inquire 
more frequently on the way. 

MarUw, I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet ; and 
often stand the chance of an unmannerly answer. 

HoMtings, At present, however, we are not likely to 
receive any answer. 

Ttmif, No ofleoce, gentlemen. But Tm told you 
have been inquiring for one Mr. Hardcastle, in these 
parts. Do you know what part of the country you 
ireint 
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Hattingi. Not ia the least, sir, but should thank 
you for ioformatioD. 

TiMiy. KoT the way you came ? 

HaUhngt. No, sir; but if ^ou can inform «•——* 

TVmjf. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither fbf 
road yoo are goiog, nor where you are, nor the road 
you caine, the first thing I have to inform you is, that 
•—you have lost your way. 

MmtIow. We wanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to aak 
the place from whence you came ] 

Mmrlaw. That's not necessary towards directing us 
where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence ; but question for questwn is all 
fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this saro« 
Hardcastle a cross-grained, okl-fashioned, whimsical 
fellow, with an ugly face ; a daughter, and a pretty 
son? 

Hagtingi, We have not seen the gentleman ; but 1m 
has the family you mention. 

Tony The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, 
talkative maypole ; the son, a pretty, well-bred, agree- 
able youth, that every body is fond of? 

Marlow. Our information differs in this. The daugh- 
ter is said to be well bred, and beautiful ; the son an 
awkward booby, reared up and spoiled at his mother's 
apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem ! — Then, gentlemen, all I hav« 
to tell you is, that you won't reach Mr. Hardcastie's 
house this ni^ht, I believe. 

Ha>tingi, Unfortunate! ■ 

Tony. It's a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, dan- 
gerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to 
Mr. Hard castle's {winking upon the Landlord), Mr. 
Hardcastie's, of Qut^mire Marsh — you understand 
me? 

Landlord. Master Hardcastie's ! Lock-a-daisVt my 
masters, you're come a deadly deal wrong! When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you should havt 
crossed down Squash Lane. 
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MttrUm. Crosd down Squash Lane ! 

Lamdlord. Then you were to keep straight forward, 
till you came to four roads. 

Maiiow, Come to where four roads meet T 

Ton If, Ay ; but you must be sure to take only one 
of them. 

Marlom. O sir, you're facetious. 

Tonft* Then keepinj^ to the ri^ht, you are to go side- 
ways, till you come upon Crack-HkuU common : there 
you roust look sharp for the track of the wheel, and 
go forward till you come to farmer Murrain's barn. 
Coming to the farmer's bam, you are to turn to the 
rifrht, and then to the left, and then to the right about 
again, till you find out tlie old mill— 

MarUm. Zounds, man ! we could as soon find out 
the longitude ! 

Hastings, What's to be done, Marlow t 

Manow, This house promises but a poor reception ; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommo'late us. 

Landlord. Alack, master, we have but one spare 
bed in the whole house. 

Tomf. And lo my knowledge, that's taken up by 
three lodgers already. { Alter a pause in vohich tke 
rest seem disconcerted) I have hit it : uon't you thmk, 
Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentle- 
men by the fire>side, with — three chairs and a bolster. 

Hastings, 1 hate sleeping by the Are-side. 

Marhw, And I detest your three chairs and a 
bolster. 

Tanti, You do, do you ? — then, let me see, — what 
if you fro on a mile farther, to the Buck's Head ; the 
old Buck** Head ou the hill, one of the best inns in 
the whole country. 

Hastingt. O ho ! so we have escaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

Landlord, {Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben't send- 
ing them to your father*s as an inn, be you ? 

Tomjf, Mum, you fool you. Let them find that out. 
{Ta them) You have only to keep on straight forward, 
liU jou come to a large old house by the road side* 
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Tmy 5la. no, ttnight furoard ; I'll ju<t nUp 
myielf. and <heiv you a piece of ihe vay. (To IM 
Lamlloni) iMuDI ! 

f.iinif'i>rd. Ah, blea< your heart, far a iweet, plet- 
saat damned mischievous ton of a wliDn^. 



ACT SECOND. 

Setne 1,— >h °Li>-r>iniaKi[o 

Enter HariUatile, foiioKKd hy thrir c 

HariautU. Well, 1 hope yoii an 
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Omna. Ay, ay. 

Hurilciiil/f. When company oomes, job an not » 
pop out and stare, uid then run la igalB, lika tngiMi 
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No, no. 

Bardcaatte, You, Diggpry, whom I have taken 
tmm the t>arn, are to make a show at the side-table ; 
and you, Roger, wliom 1 have advanced from the 
plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. But 
you're not to stand so, with your haad:; in your pockets. 
Take your hands from your pockets, Rou^er^and from 
your head, you blockhead you- See how Digurory 
carries his hands. They're a little too stiff, indeed, 
but that*8 no great matter. 

Dtggory, Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to 
bold my hands this way, wfatfn 1 was upon drill for 
the malitia. And so being upon drills 

HardcatHe. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. 
You must be all attention to the guests; you must 
hear us ulk, and not think of talking ; you must see 
Qi drink, and not think of drinking ; you must see us 
eat, and not think of eating. 

Diggory. By the laws, your worship, Chat's par* 
fectly impossible. Whenever Diggory sees yeatine 
Koini^ forward, ecod, he's always wishing for a mouthful 
himself. 

Hardautfe, Blockhead ! is not a bellyful in the <» 
kitchen as good as a bellyful in the parlour 1 Stay 
your stomach with that reflection. 

Digg^. Ecod, I thank your worship, I'll make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold be^. in 
the pantry. 

Hordcoft/e. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then, 
if 1 happien to say a good thing, or tell a good story, 
at table, you must sot all burst out a-laughing, as if 
you made part of the company. 

Diggory. Then, ecod, your worship roust not tell 
the story of Ould Groui>e in the gun-room ; 1 can't 
help laughing at that— he ! he ! he ! — for the soul of (}^ 

me. We have laughed at that these twenty .years — 
ha! hat ha! 

HardcaAle. Ha ! ha ! ha I The story is a good 
one. Weir, honest Diggory, you may laugh at that ; 
M stSU remember to be aiteuUve. Suppose aoo of 
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the company should call for a glass of wine, how will 
you behave 1 A glass of wine, sir, if you please, (T§ 
Diggory) — Eh, why don*t you move ? 

Diggory, Ecod, your worship, I never have cou- 
rage till I see the eatables and drinkables brought 
apo' the table, and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 

HardcoMtU. What, will nobody move? 

FtnC Servant. I'm not to leave this pleace. 

Second Servant. Vm sure it's no pleace of mine. 

Third Servant. Nor mine, for sartain. 

DigfTflry. Wauns, and I'm sure it canna be mine« 

Hardcattle. You numskulls ! and so while, like 
your betters, you are quarrelling for places, the guests 
must be starved. O you dunces ! 1 find I must begin 

all over again But don't I hear a coach drive into 

the yard ? To your posts, you blockheads. 1*11 go 
in the mean time^ and give ray old friend's son a hearty 
welcome at the gate. [Exit Hard astie, 

Diggary. By the elevens, my place is quite gone 
out of my head. 

Bogcr. 1 know that my place is to be every where. 

First Servant. Where the devil is mine'! 

Second ServatU. My pleace is to be no where at all ; 
and so Ize go about my business. 

[Exeunt Servants, running about, as if 
frightened, several ways. 

Enter Servant, with candles, shewin^/^ in Martow and 

Hastings. 

Servant. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome ! 
This way. 

Hastings. After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more, Charles, to the comforts of a 
clean room and a yood fire. Upon my word, a veiy 
well-looking house ; antique, but creditable. 

Marlow. The ussual faie of a large mansion. Hav- 
ing first ruined the master by good house-keeping, it 
at last comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Hastings. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed 
to pay all these finenes. i have otten seen a good 
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sideboard, or a marble rhimney-piece, tboD(^h not 
artually put io the bill, inflame a reckoning confound" 
9dlv. 

Marlow, Travellers, George, must pay id all 
placet^ ; the only diflference is, that in good inns you 
pay dearly for luxuries, in bad inns you are fleeced and 
Marved. 

HatHrngt* You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth 1 have been often surprised, that you who 
bave Been so much of the world, with your natural 
good WQi«e, and your many opportunities, could never 
yet acquire a requisite share of assurance. 

Mttrlow. The Englishman's malady. But tell me, 
George, where could I have learned that assurance 
you talk of? My life has been chiefly spent in a col- 
lege or an inn, m seclusion from that lovely part of 
the creation that chiefly teach men confidence. I 
don't know that 1 was ever familiarly acquainted with 
a single modest woman', eicept my mother. — But 
among females of another class, you know 

Battings. Ay, among them you are iaipudent 
enough, of all conscience. 

Har'tfio. They are of us, you know. 

Hastngt. But in the company of women of repu* 
tation I never saw such an idiot — such a trembler ; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an oppor- 
tunity of stealing out of the room. 

Jkf/riov. Whv, man, that's because I do want to 
steal out of the room. Faith, 1 have often formed a 
resolution to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But I don't know how, a single glance from a 
pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution. An 
imp«MlMit fellow may counterfeit modesty, but I'll be 
hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit impu- 
dence. 

HasiiHgs. If you could but say half the fine things 
to them, that 1 have heard you lavish upon the bar- 
maid of an inn, or even a college bed-make r 

Marl"W. W hy, George, 1 can't say fine tiiingit to 
them— tbey freeze, they petrify me. They may talk 
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of a comet, or a burning mounuio, or nome rach htf 
eatelle ; bat to me, a mode&t womao, drest out in all 
her finery, is the most tremendous object of the wbole 
creation. 

Hastings. Ha ! ha ! ha f At this rate, man, holt 
can you ever eipect to marry ? 

Marlow, Never; unless, as among kings and 
princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy. If, 
indeed, like an Eastern bridegroom, one were to be 
introduced to a wife he never saw before, it might be 
endured. But to go through all the terrors of a formal 
courtship, together with the episode of aunts, grand* 
motherrt, and cousins, and at last to blurt out the 
broad staring question of, ' Madam, will you many 
tne ?' No, no, that's a strain much above me, 1 
assure you. 

Hattnigs, I pity you. But how do you intend be-: 
having to the lady you are come down to visit at tne 
request of your father 1 

MaHou), Am 1 behave to all other ladies : bow rery 
low ; answer yes, or no, to all her demands. But 
for the rest, I cloa't think I shall venture to look in her 
face till 1 see my father's again. 

HttstinfTs. I'm surprised that one who if so vrann a 
friend, can be so cuol a lover. 

Murlow. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my 
chief inducement down was to be instrumental in for- 
wardincr your happiness, not my own. Miss Neville 
loves you, the family don't know you ; as my friend, 
you are sure of a reception, and let honour do the 
rest. 

Hastings. My dear Marlow ! — But 111 suppresidl^ 
emotion. Were 1 a wretch, meanly seeking to cany 
off a fortune, you should be the last man in the «verla 
I would apply to for assistance. But Miss Neville'a 
person is all I ask, and that is mine, both from her 
deceased father's consent, and her own inclination. 

Mmtli*w. Happy man ! You have talents and att 
to captivate any woman. I'm doomed to adore the 
■ez, and yet to converse with the only part of it 1 de« 
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Thifi stammer ia my addreM, and this awkward 
QQ[»repoiffiefliiiDg visage of mine, can never permit me 
to soar above the reach of a milliner's 'prentice, or one 
of the duchesses of Dmry-lane. Pshaw ! this fellow 
here to interrupt us. 

EtUtr Hardauile. 

HMrdeuatU, GeBtlemeOy once more you are heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr. Marlowi Sir, yon are 
heartily welcome. It's not my way, you see» to ra- 
ceire my friends with my back to the fire. I like to 
give them a hearty reception m the old style at my 
fate. 1 like to see their horses and tru iks- taken 
care of. 

Miirlow, (Aiide.) fie has got our names from the 
servants already. (To him) w e approve y^r eau- 
tion and ho-puality, sir. ,.{Ta Hutrngs,) 1 havo 
been thinking, GeojTge, oi changing our traf^ling 
dresses in the mofbing. I am grown conftMiadedly 
ashamed of mine. *• 

Hardcastle, I beg, Mr. Marlow, yqu'll ]im no ce- 
remony in this house. 

Hattiugt, I fancy, Charles, youVe right : the first 
blow tt half the battle. I intend opening the cam- 
puffn with the white and gold. 

HMrde*i»tU. Mr. Marlow — Mr. Hastings — gentle- 
men — pray be under no restraint in this house. This 
is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please here. 

MariMB, Yet, George, if we open the campaign 
too fteteely at first, we may want ammunition before 
it ia mm*. I think to reserve the embroidery to secure 
a retreat. 

HttrdeaitU. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, 
pate me in mind of tlte Duke of Marlborough, when 
we went to besiege Denain. He first summoned the 
gafpson— — 

MoHow. Don't you think the ventre (i*or waistcoat 
will do with the plain brown 1 
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HardcoKtle, He first summonetl the ^rrison, which 
mieht consist of about five thousand men 

Jittsitngu 1 think not: brON\n and yellow mix but 
yerv poorly. 

H'lidrastle. I say, gentlemen, as I wastellinir you, 
he summoned the garrii&on, which might coosist of 
about five thousand men 

Mmltm. The girls like finery. 

hardcttstU, Which miifht consist of about five 
thousHnd men well appointed with stores, ammuni- 
tion, and other implements of war. Now, says the 
Duke of AJarl borough to George Brooks, that stood 
next to him — Vou must have heard of Geor^ Brooks 
-^* I'll pawn my dukedom/ s^ays he. * but 1 take that 
garrison without spilling a drop of blood.* So— — 

MarUno. VV hat, my good friend, if you gave us a 
glass of punch in the mean time ; it would help us to 
carry on the siege with vigour. 

HardcfLstle. Punch, sir! {A'^idt) This is the roost 
unaccountable kind of morlesty J ever met with. 

Marlaw. Ves, sir, puncn. A glass of warm punch, 
after our journev, will be comfortable. This is Li- 
berty-hall, you know. 

Enter Roger toith a cup. 

Hardcastle, Here's a cup, sir. 

Marlow. (^Aiide.) So thi.^ fellow, in hw Liberty- 
hall, will only let u« have jiist what he pleases. 

Hardcastle. {Takino the cup.) ] hope you'll find it 
to your mind. 1 have prepared it with my own 
hands, and I believe you'll own the inurredients are 
tolerable. Will you be su good as to pledge roe, sir? 
Here, Mr. Marlow, here is to our better acquaintance. 
{Drinki.) 

Marlow. (Atide.) A. very impudent fellow this, 
bnt he's a character, and I'll humour him a tittle* 
Sir, my service to you. (Dr'nki.) 

Hastings, (Aside.) I see this fellow want<( to give 
us his company, and forgets that he's an innkeeper^ 
before he has learned to be a gentleman. 
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Mmrlaw, From the excellence of your cnp, my old 
fivDcl, 1 suppose you have a good deal of business in 
.tl|M part of the country. Warm work, now and then, 
Mt elections, 1 suppose. 

Hm-demttit, No, sir, I have long given that work 
^CMT. Since our betters have hit upon the expedient 
of electing eaca other, there is no business * for us 
itbat sfill ale.' 

JJatimgt, So, then, you ^have no tarn for politics, I 
find. 

Mfirdrastle, Not in the least. There was a time, 
indeed, I fretted myself about the mistakes of eovern- 
neot, Jijce other people ; but, finding myself every 
day g^w more angry, and the government growing 
no better, 1 left it to mend itself. Since Chat, 1 no 
more trouble my head about Hyder Ally, or Ally 
Cawn^ than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my service to 
jroa. 

Hatting. So that with eating above stairs and 
drinking below, with receiving your friends within 
ana amusinji^ them without, you lead a good, plea« 
aant. buKtling life of it. 

Hardcoftie. I do alir about a great deal, that's 
certain. Half the difiTerencjes of .(^e parish are ad- 
jpsted in this very parlour. 

Murlow. {AJitr drinking.) And you have an ar* 
pnment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Westminster- hall. 

Hardctastle. Ay, youjng gentleman, that, and a 
little philosophy. 

M<irt(fw. (Aiitle.) Well, this is the first time I ever 
hflard of an inokec^per'« philoM>phy. 

Huftingf. So. then* hke an experienced general, 
you attach them on every quarter. If you find their 
nsascin manageable, you attack .it with your philoso- 
phy ; if jfm find they ,ha;va no reatton. you attack 
them witn Uus. Here's ypm health, my philosopher. 
(PritUit) 

HardradU, Good, v«ry gftdd, thank you ; ha ! ha I 
In! Your generalship pats me in mind of i'""'** 
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Eagene, when he fought the Turks, at the battle of 
Belgrade. You shall hear. 

Mar low. Instead o( the battle of Belgrade, I be* 
Ueve it's almost time to talk about supper. What 
has your philosophy got ia the house for supper 1 

Hardcattle, Fur supper, sir! {Aside) Was evei 
such a request to a man in his own house ! 

Marlow. Y'es, sir, supper, sir ; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I shall make devUish work to-night in th« 
larder, I promise you. 

HardeattU, {Aude.) Such a braxen dog sure never 

my eyes beheld. (Tofttin) Why, really, sir, as for 

supper, I can't well tell. My Dorothy and the cook- 

• maid «ettle these things between them. I leave these 

kind of things entirely to them. 

Marlow. You do, do you t 

Hardciiaie. Entirely. By the by, I believe they 
are in actual consultation upon what's for supper this 
moment in the kitchen. 

Marlow. Then 1 ^t^ they'll admit me as one of 
their privy-council. It's a way I have got. When 
1 travel I always choose to regulate my own supper. 
Let the cook be called. No offence, L hope, sir. 

Hardcattlt. O no, sir, none in the least; yet I 
don't know how, our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not 
very communicative upon these occasions. Should 
we send for her, she might scold us all out of the 
house. 

Hattingt. Let's see your list of the larder, then. I 
ask it as a favour. I aAways match my appetite to 
my bill of fare. 

Marlow. (To Hardcastle, who looht at them with 
iur prise) Sir, he's very right, and it's my way too. 

Hardcaute. Sir, you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's 
supper : I believe it's drawn out. — Your manner, Mr. 
Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle. Colonel 
Wallop. It was a saying of his, that no man 
sure 01 his supper till be had eaten it. 
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Hmiinp. (Aside.) All upon the high rope ! His 
uncle a colonel ! we shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of the peace. Bat let's hear the bill 
of fare. 

Marlow, (Penuing,) What's here 1 For the first 
course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. The 
devil, sir, do you think we have brought down the 
whole Joiners Company, or the Corporation of Bed- 
ford, to eat up such a supper 1 Two or three little 
thines, clean and comfortable, will do. 

Huiiingi, But let's hear it* 

Mariow, ( Rrading,) * For the first cour8e,--at the 
top, a pig, and pruin-saoce.' 

Hotlines. Damn your pig, I say. 

Mariow. And damn your pruin-sauce, say I. 

H(trficastU, And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig with pruin-sauce Jt^ery good eating. 

Murlow, * At the bottom a calfs tongue and 
brains.' 

Htutings, Let your brains be knocked out, my 
good sir, 1 don't like them. 

Marhw. Or you may clap them on a plate by 
themselves. 

H^rtkastl". (Atifle.) Their impudence confounds 
me. (To them) Gentlemen, you are my guests, 
make what alterations you please. Is there any thing 
else vou wish to retrench, or alter, gentlemen ? 

Mariow, * Item : A pork pie, a boiled rabbit and 
sausages, a Florentine, a shaking pudding, and a disk 
of tiflP — ^taff— tafTety cream !' 

Hatiings, Confound your made dishes ; I shall be 
w^ much at a loss in this house as at a green and 

Sllow dinner at the French ambassador's table. I'm 
'plain eating. 

HtirdeastU. I'm sorrv, gentlemen, that I have 
nothing yon like ; but if there be any thing joa have 
a particular fancy 
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Marlow. Why, really sir, your bill of fare is so mL» 
quUite, that any one pan of it is full as good as 
another. Send us what you please. So much for 
••pper. And now to sec that our beds are aired^stid 
ppoperiy taken care of. 

nariic»tiU. 1 entreat you'll leatve all that to oas*. 
You shall not stir a step. 

MarUfw, Leave that to you! I protest, air, you 
must excuse me; 1 always look to these tkmgr 
myself. 

Hmrdca$tlt» I roust insiatv sir, you'll mak» yonrsdl 
easy on that head. 

Marlow, You see I'm resolved on it. (Asid») A 
very troublesome fellow this, as ever 1 met with. 

Hartioatle. Well, mr, I'm resolved at least to at- 
tend you. {Asidt) This may be modern modesty, 
but 1 never saw aay thing look so like old-fashioned 
impudence^ [£jei<M( MarUimantl HardrauU, 

Hastings (^AUmeJ) So I find this fellow's civilities 
begin to grow troublesome. But who can be angij 
ait those assiduities which are meant to please him 1-^ 
Ha! what do I seel Miss ^Jeville, by all that's 
happy! 

Enter Miss Neville. 

Mist Neville, My dear Hastings ! To what nnex* 
peeted good fortune — to what accident, am I W 
ascribe this happy meeting ? 

Hastings, Rather let me ask the same question, ai-- 
I could never have hoped to meet my dearest Con- 
stance at an inn. 

Miss Nerille. An inn ! sure you mistake: ray aunt^ 
mv guardian, lives here. What could induce yoa to 
think this houfie an inn ? 

Htslings, My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I 
came down, and 1, have been sent here as to an imi* 
I assure you. A young fellow whom we accidentally 
met at a house hard bv, directed us hither. 

Miss Netille, Certainly it must be one of ;my hope* 
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ful cousin's tricks, of whom you have heard me talk 
so often ; ha ! ha ! ha ! 

HaUings. He whom your aunt intends for you ? he 
of whom I have such just apprehensions ? 

Mm NewlU, You have nothing to fear from him, I 
assure you. You'd adore him if you knew how heartily 
he despises me. My aunt knows it too, and has un- 
dertaken to court me for him, and actually begins to 
think she has made a conquest. 

Hattings* Thou dear dissembler ! You must know, 
my Constance, 1 have just seized this happy oppor- 
tunity of my friend's visit here to get admittance into 
the mmily. The horses that carried us down are now 
fatifi^ued with their iourney, but they'll soon be re- 
freshed ; and, then, u* my dearest girl will trust in hex 
faithful Hastings, we shall soon be landed in France, 
where even among slaves the laws of marriage are 
respected. 

Afist Nemlle. 1 have often told you, that though 
ready to obey you, I yet should leave my little for- 
tune behind with reluctance. The greatest part of it 
was left me by my uncle, the India director, and 
chiefly consists in jewels. 1 have been for some time 

P;rsuading my aunt to let me wear them. 1 fancy 
m very near succeeding. The instant they are put 
into my possession, you shall find me ready to make 
them and myself yours. 

Haatingt, Perish the baubles I Your person is all 1 
desire. In the mean time, my friend JVlarlow must 
not be let into his mistake. I know the strange re- 
serve of his temper is such, that if abruptly inlormed 
of it, he would instantly quit the house before our plan 
was ripe for execution. 

Mitt Seville, But how shall we keep him in the 
deceptwo'! — Miss Hardcastle is just returned from 
walkmg^What if we still continue to deceive him ? 
— Thii, this way [They confer. 

Enter Marlow, 

Mar low. The assiduities of these good people tease 
me beyond bearing. My host seems to think it ill 
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manners to leave me alone, and so be claps not only 
himself, but his old-fashioned wife oo my back. They 
tulk of coming to sup with us too ; and then, 1 suppose* 
wfi are to run the gauntlet through all the rest of th« 
fiamily. — What have we got beret 

Ha^tingt. My dear Charles ! Let me coogratalat* 
you — Ihe most fortunate accident! — Who do yon 
think i& just alightedt 

Mar lino. Cannot guess. 

Ha»tingi, Our mistresises, boy, Miss Hardcastle and 
Miss Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miss Con* 
stance Neville to yotir acqiMHOtance. Happening to 
dine in the neighbourh«od, they called on their retnm 
tp take fresh horses here. Miss Hardcastle has just 
stept into the next room, and will be baokln an instant. 
Wasn't it lucky ! eh ! 

Marlow, (A hide ) I have been mortified enough of 
all conscience, and here comes something to complete 
my embarrassment. 

Ha$(ing$, Well, but wasn't it the moat fortunate 
thing in the world ? 

Marlon. Oh, yes. Very fortunate — a most joyful 
encounter. But our dresses, George, you know, are 
in disorder — What if we should postpone the happi- 
ness till to-morrow t— To-morrow at her own house— 
It will be every bit as convenient — and rather more 
respectful — To-morrow let it be. [Off ring to go. 

Miss Neville. By no means, sir. Your ceieroony 
will displease her. The disorder of your dress will 
shew the ardour of your impatience. Besides, she 
knows you are in the house, and will permit you to 
see her. 

Marliiu). Oh, the devil! How shall 1 support it 1— 
Hem I hem ! Hastings, vou must not go. Von ate 
to assist me, you know. 1 shall be confoundedly ridi- 
culous. Yet hang it ! I'll take courage. Hem ! 

Huntings. Pshaw, man! it's but the first plunge* 
and all's over. She*s bu* a women, you know. 

MaiUw. And of all women, she that 1 dread 
to encounter. 
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EkUt iHu Hardeattk, as retumed frmm walking, 

Hagtingt. (Introducing them,) Miss Hardcastle* 
Mr. Marlow, l*ra proud of bringing two persons: of 
•ach merit together, that only want to know, to e:rteein 
each other. 

Mi$$ HardeasiU. (Aside) Now for meeting my 
modest gentleman with a demure face, and quite in his 
Qwn manner. (After a pause, in wfuch he api)ears very 
mmeasjf and tUsconcerted) I'm glad of your safe arrival- 
sir. I'm told you had some accidents by the way. 

Martaw. Only a few, madam. Ve?;, we had som(> 
Yes, madam, a good many accidents, but should be 
iorrv— >madara>— or rather |f^d of any accidents — that 
are so agreeably concluded. Hem ! 

Hattings, (To him) You never spoke better in 
your whole life. Keep it up, and 1*11 iusure you the 
▼ictory. 

Miss Hardcoitle, I*m afraid you flatter, sir. You 
that have seen so much of the 6nest company, can 
find little entertainment in an obscure corner of the 
country. 

Marlow. (Gathering courage,) I have lived, indeed, 
in the world, madam ; but I have kept very little 
company. I have been but an observer upon life, 
madam, while others were enjoying it. 

Jlfiii Neville, But that, I am told, is the way to 
enjov it at las^t. 

^att'ngs. {To him) Cicero never spoke better. 
Once more, and you are confirmed in assurance for 



Mtitl^w. (To him) Hera ! stand by me then, and 
when I'm down, throw in a word or two to set me up 
again. 

Miss Mardeastle, An ob<«erv«r, like you, upon life, 
were, I fear, disagreeably employed, since you must 
have had much more to censure than to approve. 

Marfow. Pardon me, madam. 1 was always willing 
to-be amused. The folly of most people is rather aD 
object of mirth than uoeg>*ine8s. 
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to atlerid you ! 

Nm Ha-tit!a.tle. V^ ell, then. I'll follow. 
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Mitt H'tdcaitle. {Alone.) Hu'. ha! hi! Wtf 
there ever such a sober sentinxyjt'J int^srview! Vm 
certain he scarce looked in my (t.ce. the ^rhole time. 
Yet the fellow, but for his unaccountable baf.ljfulnefl8, 
it pretty well too. He has good sense, but then so 
buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than ig- 
norance. If 1 could teach him a little confidence, it 
would be doing somebody that I know of a piece of 
•ervice. But who is that somebody t That, faith, if 
a question 1 can scarce answer. [£cif« 

Emter Tmy and Miu NevUU, followed by Mrs, Hatrd- 
caatle and Hattimgs, 

Tomf, What do you follow me for, cousin Con 1 
I wonder you're not ashamed to be so very engaging. 

Mm NeoUle. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one a 
own relatioott, and not be to blame, 

Tony, Ay, but 1 know what sort of a relation yo» 
warn to make me though ; but it won't do. I tell 
you, cousin Con, it won't do ; so 1 beg you'll keep 
your distance — 1 want no nearer relationship. 

[She JollowSy cofiietting him to the back scene, 

Mrs. HurdcaUe. Well, 1 vow, Mr. Hastings, yoa 
are very entertaining. There's nothing in the world 
I love to talk of so much as Londo'a, and the fashions; 
though 1 was never there myself. 

Madings. 'Sever there ! Yon amaze me ! From 
your air and manner, 1 conclude^! you had been bred 
all your life either at Ranelagh, li'., James's, or Tower 
Wharf. 

Mrs. Hardcastle. Oh^ sir, you're only pleased to 
say so. We country persons can have no manner at 
all. I'm in love with the town, and that serves to 
raise me above some of our neighbouring rustics ; but 
who can have a manner, that has never seen the Pan- 
theon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and such 
places, where the nobility chiefly resort 1 All 1 can 
do is to enjoy London at second-hand. I take care 
to know every t6te-4-t6te from the Scandalous Maga- 
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■oe, and have all the fashions, as they come out, ia 
a letter from the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane. 
Pray, how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings? 

Haitingt. Extremely elegant aod degag^e, upon 
my word, madam, x our fiiseur is a Frenchman, 1 
suppose? 

mn. HardcaMe. I protest, I dressed it myself from 
a print in the Ladies' Memorandum-book for the last 
year. 

Hattingt. Indeed ! Such a head in a side-box at 
the play-house, would draw as many gazers as my 
Lady Mayoress at a city ball. 

Irv. Hardeattle. I tow, since inoculation began, 
there is no auch thing to be seen as a plain woman ; 
so one must dress a little particular, or one may escape 
in the crowd. 

HaUinp. But that can never be your case, madam, 
in any dress. {Bowmg.) 

Mn, HardcaUle. Yet, what signifies my dressing, 
when 1 have such a piece of antiauity by my side as 
Mr. Hardcastle ? all 1 can say will never argue 4owq 
a single button from his clothes. 1 have often wanted 
him to throw oflT his great flaxen wig, and where he 
was bald, to plaster it over, like my Lord Pately, 
with powder. 

Hastings. You are right, madam ; for, as among 
the ladies there are none ugly, so among the men 
there are none old. 

Mrs, Hardcastle, But what do you think his an- 
fwer was? Why, with his usual Gothic vivacity, be 
said I only wanted him to throw off his wig to cont 
vert it into a tite for my own wearing. 

Hastmgt, Intolerable ! At your age you may wear 
what you please, and it must become you. 

Mn. Hardcastle. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town ? 

HattimgL Soiue ume ago, forty was all the mode ; 
but I'm told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for the 
ensuing wintei. 
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Mn. Hardeattle, Seriously 1 Then I shall be to» 
yoanor for the taMliioQ. 

Hattmgt. No lady begins now to put on jewels till 
«he's past forty. For iasrance, miss there, in a polite 
circle, would be considered as a child— a mere maker 
of samplers. 

Mrs, Hardcttglle, And yet, my ciece thinks herself 
as much a woman, and is as fond of jewels, as the 
oldest of us all- 

Ha.^tings. Your niece, is shel And that jronng 
gentleman — a brother of yours, I should presume 1 

Afrt. Hardcastie, My son, sir. They are contracted 
to each other. Observe their little sports. They foil 
in and out ten tiiftes a-day, as if they were man and 
wife already. {To tkem) Well, Tony, child, what 
soft things are you saying to your cousin Conttance 
this evening ? 

Tony. 1 have been saying no soft things ; but that 
it's very bard to be followed about so. £cod ! I've 
not a place in the house now that's left to myself, but 
the stable. 

Mrs Hardcastie. Never mind him, Con, my dear: 
he's in another story behind your back. 

Miss Nev'tle. There's something generous in my 
cousin's manner. He falls out before faces, to be for- 
given in private. 

Tony. That's a damned confounded — crack. 

Mrs. Hardcastie. Ah ! he's a sly one. Don't yon 
think they're like each other about the mouth, Mr. 
Hastings f The Blenkinsop mouth to a T. They're 
of a size too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr* 
Hastings may see you. Come, Tony. 

Towf. You had as good not make me, 1 tell yon. 

(Measwrmg,') 

Mis9 Neville, O lud ! he has almost cracked my 
head. 

Mrs. Hardcastie. Oh, the monster! for shanft. 
Tony. You a man, and beheve so ! 

Tony. If I'm a man, let me have my fbrtin. Eood ! 
I'll not be made a fool of no longer. 
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tf«v. Hardcirsite. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that 
I'm to get for the pains i have taken in your educa* 
tioD ? 1 that have rocked you iu your cradle, and 
fed that pretty mouth with a spoon ! Did not 1 iirork 
that waistcoat to make you genteel ? Did not I pre- 
■cribe for you every day, and weep while the receipt 
was operating t 

Tamy. £cod ! you had reason to weep, ibr you 
have been dosing me ever since I was born. I have 
gone through every receipt in the Complete House- 
wife ten times over; and you have thoughts of cours- 
ioff me through Quincey next spring. But, ecod ! 1 
tell vou, I'll not be made a fool of no longer. 

mn. HardeaitU. Wasn't it all, for your good, 
viper T Wasn't it all for your good ? 

Tomy. I wish you'd let me and my good alone, 
then. Snubbing this way when I'm in spirits ! If I'A 
to have any good, let it come of itself ; not to keep 
dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrt, Hardctistte, That's false ; I never see you 
when you're in spirits. No, Tony, you then go to 
the alehouse or kennel. I'm never to be delighted 
with your agreeable wild note^, unfeeling monster ! 

Towf. Kcod! mamma, your own notes are the 
wildest of the two. 

Mrs, Hardcastle. Was ever the like ? But I see he 
wants to break my heart ; 1 see he does. 

Htutitigt. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. I'm certain 1 can per- 
•aade him to his duty. 

Mrs, HardcastU, Well, I must retire. Come, 
Constance, my love. You see, Mr. Hastings, the 
wretchedness of my situation : was ever poor woman 
to plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, nn- 
dutiful boy! [Ereufit Mrs. HardcattU and Miu NeviUt, 

Tony, (Singing,} 

Thi&rt was a young man riding by. 
And liin would have bU will. 

Kaog do didlo dee. 
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Don't mind ber. Let her cry. It's the comfort of 
her h'eart. 1 have seen her and skier cry over a book 
for an hour together ; and they said they liked the 
book the better the more it made them cry. 

Hatdmg$. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I 
find, my pretty young gentleman t 

Tony. That's as 1 6nd 'um. 
Hoftti^. Not to her of your mother's choosing, I 
dare answer? And yet she appears to me a pret^, 
well-tempered girl. 

Tony, l'.hat's because you don't know ber as well 
as I. £cod ! I know every inch about her ; and 
there's not a more bitter cantanckerous toad in all 
Christendom. 

Hastings, (Aside) Pretty encouragement this for 
a lover ! 

Tony, I have seen her since the height of that. 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt 
the 6rst day's breaking. 

Hastings. To me she appears sensible and ralent. 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she's with 
her playmates, she's as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hattingt. But tbtere is a meek modesty about her 
that charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks 
up, and you're flung in a ditch. 

Hastings. Well, but you must allow her a little 
beauty. — Yes, you must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox ! She's all a made-up thing, mun. 
Ah ! could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, 
you might then talk of beauty. £cod ! she has two 
eyes as black as sloes, and cheeks as broad and red 
as a pulpit cushion. She'd make two of she. 

Hastings, Well, what say you to a friend that 
would take this bitter bargain on your hands 1 

Tony, Anan ! 

Haatings, Would you thank him that would take 
Miss Neville, and leave you to happiness and year 
dear Betsey 1 
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Tomjf, Ay ; but where is there such a friend — for 
who would take her 1 

Hattmgs. I am he. If you but assist me. 111 en- 
cage to whip her off to France, and you shall never 
hear more of her. 

Tomy. Assist you ! £cod I will to the last drop of 
my blood. I'll clap a pair of horses to your chaise 
that shall trundle you on in a twinkling, and may be 
get you a part of her fortin beside, in jewels, that you 
Uttle dream of. 

Hastily. My dear squire, this looks like a lad of 
•pint. 

Twy. Come along, then, and you shall see more 
of my tpint before you have done with me. 

we are tiie boys, 

TkMt fears no ncdae, 

WLere tke thuadexiiig cannons roar. 



ACT THIRD. 

Emter HardcastU, 

iimrJctihtle, Wbat could my old friend Sir Charles 
mean by recommending his son as the modestest 
young man in town ? To me he appears the most 
unpudenf piece of brass that ever spoke with a tongue. 
He has taken possession of the easy chair by the fire* 
mie already. He took off his boots in the parlour, 
and desired me to see them taken care of. I'm de- 
sirous to know how his impudence affects my daughter. 
She will certainly be shocked at it. 

filter Miu Hardcastle, plainly dressed, 

HardeastU, Well^ my Kate, 1 see you have changed 
your dress, as 1 bid you ; and yet, I believe, tl^re 
vat no great occasion. 
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Mis9 H'irdc'istle. 1 find such a pleafure, nr, m 
obeyin&r your commands, that I take care to obsenre 
Ihem without ever debating their propriety. 

Httrdcfhtle. And yet Kate, 1 sometimes give you 
f^ome cause, particularly when I recommended mj 
modest srentleman to you as a lover to^av 

Miss Hardca^tte. You taught roe to expect some* 
thing extraordinary, aad 1 find the original exceeds the 
description. 

Hardeastle, I was never so surprised in my life t^- 
He has quite confounded all my faculties. 

Miss H'irdeastle, I never saw any thing like it ; and 
a roan of the world too ! 

Hardeastle, Ay, he learned it all ab'X>ad — ^wfctt A 
fool was 1, to think a young man could learn moctes^ 
by travelling. He might as soon learn wit at a maa- 
querade. 

Mii$ Hardeastle, It seems all oatii^el tc Mm. 

Hai'draatte A g:ood deal assisted by bad company 
and a French dancing-master. 

Miss H'l-^dcmilt. Sure you mistake, papa. A 
French dancing-master could never have taught him 
that timid look — that awkward address — that bashful 
manner. 

Harilcastle. Whose look? who^e manner, child ? 

Mitt Hardeastle, Mr. Marlow's : his m<iMfi«i»>e kmt€p 
his timidity, struck me at the first sight. 

Haidcasile. Then your first sight deceived yon t ttvt 
I think him one of the most brazen first ngba tbat 
ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Hardeastle. Sure, sir, you rally ! I never saw 
any one so modest. 

Hdrdcaiitle. And can you be serious? I never saw 
such a bouncing, swac^gering puppy since 1 was bom. 
Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Hardeastle. Surprising ! He met me with a 
respectful bow, a stammering voice, and a look filed 
on the ground. 

Hardeastle. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
air, and a familiarity that made my blood freeie again* 
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Miss HardeaUU, K»treated me with diflklence and 
fespect ; censured the manners of the age ; admired 
the prudence of girls that never laughed , tired me 
with apologies for being tiresome , then left the room 
with a bow, and * Madam, I would not for the world 
detain you.' 

Ha^dcauU. He spoke to me as if he knew me all 
his life before f anked twenty questions, and never 
waited for an answer , interrupted my best remarks 
with some silly pun , and when 1 was in my best story 
of the Duke of Marlboiough and Prince Kugene, he 
asked if I had not a good hand at making punch. 
Yes, Kate, he asked your father if he was a maker of 
punch . 

Miss Hmrdeastle, One of us must certainly be mis- 
taken. 

llardcaaU. If he be what he has shewn himself, 
Tm determined he shall never have my consent. 

Miss Hardcastle And if he be the sullen thing I 
take him, he shall never h&ve mine- 

Hix*deaslle. In one thing, then, we are agreed — to 
reject him. 

JbTus Hardcastle. Yes — ^but upon conditions. For 
if .you should find him less impudent, and I more pre- 
soming ; if you 6nd him more respectful, and 1 iiioie 
importunate — I don't know — the fellow is well enough 
for a mau'-certainly we don't meet many such at a 
horse-race in the country. 

fftirdcattle. If we should find him so But that's 
impossible. The first appearance has done my busi- 
ness. Vm seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Hardcastle. And yet there may be many good 
qualities under that first appearance. 

Hardeahtle. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow's outside 
to her taste, she then sets about guessing the rest of 
hiB furniture. With her a smooth face stands for good 
sense, and a genteel figure for every virtue- 
Miss Hardcastle. I hope, sir, a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense, won't end with 
a sneer ^t my understanding 1 
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HardcastU. Pardon me, Kate. Bat if young Mr. 
Brazen c*a find the art of reconciling ccwtradietifnif, 
he may please as both, perhaps. 

Mm Hanlcastle, And a» one of us must be mistakes^ 
what if we go to make farther discoveries t 

HardcattU, Agreed. But depend on't, I*m in the 
right. 

Miu HardeauU. And, depend on't, I'm not much 
m the wrong. lEtetmt. 

EtUer Tony, runmng m with a eatket. 

Ttmy. Ecod ! I haye got them. Here they aro* 
My cousin Con's necklaces, bobs and all. My mother 
shan't cheat the poor souls out of their fortin neither* 
O my genus, is that you 1 

Enter HaOingt, 

Hastings, My dear friend, how have yon managed 
with your mother ? I hope you have amused her with 
pretendinfT love for your cousin, and that yon are 
willing to be reconciled at lastl Our horses will be re- 
freshed in a short time, and we shall soon be ready to 
set off. 

T§tiy. And here's something to bear your charges 
by the way {g'ving the caahet) — your sweetheart*a 
jewels. Keep them ; and hang those, I say, that 
would rob you of one of them. 

Hastings. But how have yon procured them from 
your mother ? 

Tvny, Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no 
fibs. 1 procured them by the rule of thumb. If I 
had not a key to every drawer in my mother's bureau* 
how could 1 go to the alehouse so often as 1 do ? An 
honest man may rob himself of his own at any time. 

Hastings, Thousands do it every day. But, to be 
plain with you. Miss Neville is endeavouring to pro- 
cure them from her aunt this very instant. If she 
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succeed?, it will be the most delicate way, at ieasit, of 
obtaioiog them. 

Tofijf. Weil, keep them, till you know how it will 
b0 But Iknow how it will be well eaou^h,— she*d 
as sooD par^ with the only sound tooth in her head. 

Hastings, But 1 dread the effects of her resentment, 
when she finds she has lost them. 

Tomi Never you mind her resentment, leave me to 
manage that. I don't value her resentmeut the bounce 
of a cracker. Zounds ! here they are. Morrice ! 
Prance ! [EsU Hasiings, 

Tmnf, Mrs, Hardeastle, and Miss NevitU. 

Mrs, HarJeastU, Indeed, Constance, you amazo 
me. Such a girl as you waat jeweU ! It will be 
time enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, 
woMi your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss S'ttjUU, But what will repair beauty at forty, 
will certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. Hardeaatle, Yours, my dear, can admit of 
none. Ipbat natural blush is beyond a thousand or- 
naments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at pre- 
sent. Don't you see half the ladies of our acquaint- 
ance, my Lady Kiil-daylight, and Mrs. Crump, and 
the rest of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring 
nothing but paste and marcasites back \ 

Miss NevUte. But who knows, madam, but some- 
body that shall be nameless would like me best with 
all my little finery about me ? 

Mrs, Hifrdcastli. Consult your glass, my dear, and 
then see if, with such a pair of eyes, you want any 
better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my 
dear? Does your cousin Con want any jewels in 
your eyes to set off her beauty ? 

Tony, ThalV) as hereafter may be. 

JIm ATevi/Ze. My dear aunt, if you knew how it 
would oblige me. 

Mit, Hairdcastle. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and 
ttble-cut things. They would make you look lik« 
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tile court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. Be* 
sides, I believe I can't readily come at them. Thej 
may be missing for aught 1 know to the contrary. 

Tony. (Apart to Mrs. Hardcastle.) Then why dool 
you tell her so at once, as she's so longing for them t 
Tell her they're lost. It's the only way fo quiet her. 
Say they're lost, and call me to bear witness. 

Mr$. HairdoattU. (Apart to Tony) You know, mj 
dear, I'm only keeping them for you. So if I saj 
they're gone, you'll bear me witness, will you ? He ! 
he! he! 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod ! I'll say I saw them 
taken out with my own eyes. 

Miss Neville. 1 desire tbem but for a day, madun^ 
just to be permitted to shew them as relics, and then 
they may be locked up again. 

Mrs. Hardcastle. To be plain with yon. my dear 
Constance, if I could find them you should ha?e 
them. They're missing, I assure you. Lost, for 
aught I know ; but we must have patience whetever 
they are. 

ififi Neoille. I'll not believe it ; this is but a shallow 
pretence to deny me.. I know they are too valuable 
to be SO' slightly kept, and as you are to answer for 
the loss 

Mrs. Hardcastle. Don't be alarmed, Constance. If 
they be lost, 1 must restore an equivalent. But mj 
son knows they are missing, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are miss- 
ing, and not to be found ; I'll take my oath on't. 

Mrs. HardcQStle. You must learn resignation, my 
dear ; for though we lose our fortune, yet we should 
not lose our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miu Heville. Ay, people are generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others. 

Mrs. Hardcastle. Now, I wonder a girl of yonr 
good sense should waste a thought upon such trum- 
pery# We shall soon find them ; and in the mean time 
you shall make use of my garnets till your jewels be 
found. 
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Mill Nef^lle. 1 detest garnets. 

Mrs.Hardcastle. The inotit btromiDg things in the 
worid to set off a clear complexion. Vou have often 
seen bow well they look upon me. You shall have 
them. [Exit. 

Mm Neville. I dislike them of all things. You 
shan't stir. Was ever any thing so provoking, to 
mislay my own jewels, and force me to wear her 
trumpery. 

Tomy. Don't be a fool. If she gives you the gar- 
nets, take what you can get. The jewels are your 
own already. 1 have stolen them out of her bureau, 
and she does not know it. Fly to your spark ; hell 
tell you more of the matter. Leave roe to manage her. 

Mist NeviUe, My dear consin ! 

2my. X'anish. She's here, and has missed them 
already. [Exit Miss Neville.] Zounds! how she 
fidgetd and spits about like a cutharine^ wheel ! 

Efiter Mr$. Haricastle. 

Mrs. Hnrdeastle. Coufmnonl thieves! robbers! we 
are cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tmiy. What's the matter, what's the matter,* mam- 
ma 1 1 hope nothing has happened to any of the good 
£sunily? 

Mrs. Hgrdcnstle. We are robbed. My bureau has 
been broken open, the jewels taken out, and I'm 
undone. 

Ttmy. Oh I is that all ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! By the 
laws, 1 never saw it better acted in my life. Kcod, I 
thought you was ruined in earnest, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs, HardeaUle. Why, boy, 1 am ruined in earnest. 
My bureau has been broken open, and all taken away. 

Tony, Stick to that, ha ! ha I ha ! stick to that. 
Ill bear witness, you know ! call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Hardeasile. 1 tell you, 1 ony, by all that's 
precious, the jewels are gone, and 1 shall be ruined 
fur ever. 
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T^mtf. Sure 1 kaow they ^n gone, and I am to 
»y so. 

M«^. Ilardeaule. My dearest Tooy, but hear ne. 
They're (;oue, 1 say. 

Tmtjf, By I he laws, mamma, you niaLc me for to 
laugh, ha 'ha ! 1 koow who tooC them well eoough, 
ka : ha ! ha ! 

Mrs, Hardot>tle. Was there ever such a block* 
heal, that can*t tell the difTerence between jest and 
earnest ! I lell you I'm not in je^, booby. 

TiNijir. 1'hat's light, that's ri^lit ; you mu&t be in a 
bittvr pa.ssion. and then nobody will suspect eicbtf 
of us. ril beoi \viine>s that they are gone. 

Mrs. Hardeasitt. Was ther^ ever such a cros* 
grained brute, that won't hear me! Can you bear 
witness that you*ie no bf.ttei than a fool? \V as ever 
poor woman so beset with foois on one hand, and 
thieves ou the other ! 

fixty. 1 can beat witness to that. 

Mry, lla'diauie, ISear witness again, you block- 
head, you, and 1*11 turn you oui of the room directly. 
My poor niece, what will become of her ! l)o you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my 
distress? 

Ttmy, 1 can bear witness to that. 

Airs. Hardcastle, Do you insult roe, monster 1 I'll 
teach you to vex your mother, 1 will ! 

Tony. I can beai witness to that. ( He rum ef, tk* 
follows htm ) 

Enter Miis Hardctutle and Mmid. 

Miss Har'lcastle. What an unaccountable creature 
is that brother of mine, to send them to the house as 
an inn . ha! ha! I don't wonder at his imputlence. 

Maid. But what is more, madam, the young gen- 
tleman, as you passetl by in your present dress, asked 
me if you were the bar-maid. He mistook you for 4ie 
bar-maid, madam ! 

Miss HardcaaU, Did he ^ Then, as 1 live, I%i 
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feraWed to keep up the delusion. Tell me, Pimple, 
how do you like my present dress ? Don^ you think 
I look something like Cherry in the Beaux' Stratagem ? 

Mcdd. It's the dress, madam, that every lady wears 
in the country, but when she visits or receives com- 
pany. 

Miss Hardcaale. And are you sure he does not 
nmember my fiace or person 1 

Maid, Certain of it. 

Mm Hardcastle, I vow I thought so ; for though 
we spoie for some time together, yet his fears were 
snch that he never once looked up during the inter* 
Tiew. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have 
kept him from seeing me. 

Maid. But what do you hope from keeping him in 
bm mistake 1 

Miss HardeastU. In the first place, I shall be seen, 
and that is no small advantage to a girl who brings 
ner foce to market. Then 1 shall perhaps make an 
acquaintance, and that's no small victory gained over 
one who never addresses any but the wildest of her 
sex. But my chief aim is to take my gentleman off 
his guard, and, like an invisible champion of romance, 
examine the giant's force before I offer to combat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act your part, and 
disguise your voice so that he may mistake that, as he 
has already mistaken your person ? 

Miss Hardcastle. Never fear me. I think I have 
«^ot the true bar cant — Did your honour call ? — Attend 
the Lion there. — Pipes and tobacco for the Angel.-— 
The Lamb has been outrageous this half hour. 

Maid, It will do, madam. But he's here. 

lEgit Maid, 



Enter Marlow. 

Marhw. What a bawling in every part of the house! 
1 nave scarce a moment's repose. If I go to the b^t 
roua, there I find my host and his story ; if I fly to 
the i^eiy, there we have my hostess with her curtsey 
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down to the ground. I have at la$:t got a moment to 
nyself, and now for recollection. \^\Vaik$ and.mm^, 

M'4» Hardctutle. Did you call, sir? Did your 
honour call ? 

Miirbw (Masing.) As for Miss Hardcastle, the'i 
too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miu Hardcoitie. Did your honour call t 

^She itill placet her»€!f before km, 
he turning awaif, 

Marhw, No. child. {Muaing) Besides, frcm the 
glimpse 1 had of her, I think she squints. 

Miu HarJcattle, I'm sure, sir, I heard the bell 
ring. 

Marlaw. No, no. (Musing) I have pleased my 
jlgther, however, by coming down, and I'll to-morrow 
pliease myself by returning. ( Taking out hit tabieti and 
peruung.) 

Miu HardcaMe, Perhaps the other geDt^emsB 
called, sir ? 

Mar low. I tell you no. 

Miu HardcttMe. I should be glad to know, tur : we 
have such a parcel of servants. 

Marlow. No, no, 1 tell you. ( Looks full in her fact) 
YcA, child, I think 1 did call. 1 wanted — I wanted 
—I vow, child, yon are vastly handsome. 

Miu HardcaUle, O la, sir, you'll make one 
ashamed. 

Marlow. Never saw a more sprightly malicious ere. 
Yes y<», mv dear, 1 did call. Have you got any jI 
your — a — w)iat d'ye call it, in the house 1 

Miu Hurdcaatle. No, sir, we have been oot o( ihtt 
thef« ten days. 

Mariow. One may call in this house, I find, to 
very little purpose. Suppose I should call for a taste, 

t'ust by way of trial, of the nectar of your lips, per* 
laps 1 might be disappomted in that too. 

Miu Hardcastle. Nectar! nectar! That^ a ivxem 
there's no call for in these parts. French, I suniMMe. 
We keep no French wines here, sir. 
MarUfW, Of true English growth, I assure yco* 
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Miss HardcastU. TheD it's odd I should not know 
it. We brew all sorts of wines in this bouse, and 1 
have lived here these eighteen vears. 

Mitrlow. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, 
child, yuu kept the bar before you were born. How 
old are you ? 

MiiS Uurdca^Ue. Oh, sir, I must not tell my age. 
Thev sav women and music should never be dated. 

Mar:ow, To guess at this distance, you can't be 
much above forty. (Approaching) Yet nearer, I 
don*t think so much. {Apitraaching) By coming 
close to some women, they look younger still ; but 
when we come very close indeed — {Attempting to kiss 
her.) 

Mitt Hardcastle. Pray, nr, keep your distance. One 
would think you wanted to know one's age as they do 
horf^es, by mark of mouth. 

Marow. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. 
If you keep me at this distance, how is it possible you 
and I ran ever be acquainted ? 

Miss Hardcastle. And who wants to be acquainted 
with you 1 1 want uo such acquaintance, not 1. I'm 
sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle, that was here 
a while ago, in thi.s obstropalous manner. I'll war- 
rant me, before her you looked dashed, and kept 
bowing to the ground, and talked, for all the world, 
as if you were before a justice of the peace. 

Mar low. {Aaide) Egad, she has hit it, sure enough ! 
(Toher) In awe of her, child? Ha! ha ! ha ! A 
mere awkward, squinting thing ! No, no. 1 find you 
don't know me. 1 laughed and rallied her a little ; 
but L was unwilling to be too severe. Mo, 1 could 
not be too severe, curse me ! 

Mtss Hardcastle. Oh, then, sir, you are a favourite, 
I find, among the ladies? 

Marlow. Y'es, my dear, a great favourite. And 
yet, hang me, I don't see what they find in me to 
follow. At the ladies* club in town I'm called their 
agreeable Battle. Rattle, child, is not my real name, 
but one I'm known by. My name is Solomons; Mr. 
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'Solomons, my dear, at your service, (pjfering fo 
5a(tK6 her,) 

Miss Hardcastle. Hold, sir, you are iatroducing me 
to your club, not to yourself. And you're so great a 
favourite there, you say 1 

Miirlow. Yes, roy dear. There's Mrs. Mantrap, 
Lady Betty Blackleg, the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. 
Langhoms, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your 
humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

Mill Hardcastle, Then it's a very merry place, I 
suppose ? 

Marlow. Yes, as merry m cards, suppers, wine, and 
old women can make us. 

MUs Hardcastle, And their agreeable Rattle, ha! 
ha 1 ha ! 

Marlow. {Aside) Egad! I don't quite like this 
chit. She looks knowing, methin'ks. You laugh, 
child ? 

Miss Hardcastle, I can*t but laugh to think what 
time tiiey all have for minding their work, or tlieir 
family. 

Marlow, (Aside^) All's well ; she don't laugh at 
me. {To her) Do you ever work, child 1 

Miss Hardcastle. Aye, sure. There's not a screen 
or a quiit in the whole house but what can bear wit- 
ness to that. 

Marlow. Odso ! then you must shew me your em- 
broidery. I embroider and draw patterns myself a 
little. If you want a judge of your work, you must 
apply to me. {Seitng her hand,) 

Miss Hardcastle. Ay, but the colours don't look 
well by candle-light. You shall see all in the morn- 
ing. {Struggling.) 

Marlow. And why not now, my angel 1 Such 
beauty fires beyond the power of resistance. Pshaw ! 
the father here ! My old luck : 1 never nicked seven 
that I did not throw ames ace three times following.* 

[Exit Marlow, 

* Allies ace, or »u)m ace, it two aret thruwo at the same time on 
two dice. As aeven ia the main, to throw ames ace thrice ruaninf. 
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Bnter Hardeaslle, who stands in syrprise, 

Hardeastle, So, madam. So I find this is your 
modest lover. This is your humble admirer, that 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground, and only adored at 
humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed 
to deceive your father so ? 

Miss Hardeastle. Never trust me, dear papa, but 
he's still the modest man I first took him for ; you'll 
be convinced of it as well as I. 

Hardeastle, By the hand of my body, T believe his 
impudence is infectious ! Didn't I see him seize your 
hand 1 Didn't I see him hawl you about like a milk- 
maid 1 And now you talk of his respect and his 
modesty, forsooth ! 

Miss Hardeastle. But if I shortly convince you of 
his modesty, that be has only the faults that will pass 
off with time, and the virtues that will improve with 
age, I hope youll forgive him. 

Hardeastle, The girl would actually make one mo 
mad ! I tell you 1 U not be convinced. I am con- 
vinced. He has scarcely been three hours in the 
house, and he has already encroached on all my pre- 
rogatives. You may like his impudence, and call it 
modesty ; but my son-in-law, madam, must have 
venr different qualifications. 

Miss Hardeastle, Sir, I ask but this night to con- 
vince you. 

Hardeastle. You shall not have half the time, for 
I have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Hardeastle, Give me that hour, then, and I 
hope to satisfy you. 

Hardeastle. Well, an hour let it be then. But 111 
have no trifling with your father. All fair and open, 
do you mind me. 

whei the player niclu, that ft, hazards bit money on aeven, ii alnga. 
Imrly bad luck. 
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Miff HardcastU. 1 hope, sir, you have ever found 
that 1 considered your coramaods as my pride ; for 
vour kindness is socb, that my duty as yet has been 
inclination. [£settnl. 



ACT FOURTH. 
Enttr Hantingi and Mm Neville, 

Haitings. You surprise roe : Sir Charles Marlow 
eipected here this night ! W here have you had your 
intormarion ? 

Misi NeoilU You may depend upon it. I just 
saw his letter to Mr. Hardcastle, in which he tells tiim 
he intends setting out a few hours after his son. 

Hastingt, 1 hen, my Constance, all roust be com* 
pleted before he arrives. He knows me ; and should 
he find me iiere, would discover my name, and, per- 
haps, my designs, to the rest of the family. 

3f<M SeiHLe» 1 he jewels, 1 hope, are safel 

Hastings. Yes, yes. 1 have sent them to Marlow, 
who keeps the keys of our baggage. Id the mean time, 
I'll go to prepare matters for our elopement, i have 
had the ISquire's promise of a fresh pair of horses ; 
and if 1 should not see him again, will write him 
farther directions. [Lxit. 

Mits Nevdte. Well, success attend you ! In the 
mean time, I'll go amuse my aunt with the old pre* 
teuce of a violent passion for ray cousin. [frit. 

Enter Marbw, followed by a Servant. 

Marlow. I wonder what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep 
for him, when he knows the only place 1 have is the 
scat of a post-coach at an inn-door. Have you de* 
posited the casket with the landlady, as 1 ordered 
you 1 Have you put it into her own hands! 

Seruint. Ves, your honour* 

Mallow. She said she'd keep it safe, did she 1 

Seitnnt. Yes; she said she'd keep it safe enoogh. 
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She adied me how I came by it ; and she said she 
had a great mind to make me give an account of 
myself. [£«it Servant, 

Marlow. Ha * ha I ha ! They're safe, however. 
What an unaccountable set of beings have we got 
amongst I This little bar-maid, though, runs in my 
head most stransely, and drives out the absurdities of 
all the rest of me family. She's mine, she must be 
mine, or I'm greatly mistaken. 

Enter Heatingt, 

Hagtmgf, Bless me ! 1 quite forgot to tell her that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. 
Marlow here, and in spirits too ! 

Marlow. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow 
me with laurels : Well, George, after all, we modest 
fellows don't want for success among the women. 

Hastingt. Some women, you mean. But what 
success has your honour's modesty been crowned with 
now, thai ir grows so insoleut upon us ? 

Marlow. Didn't you .«ee the tempting, brisk, lovely, 
little thing, that runs about the house with a bunch 
of keys to its girdle ? 

HaMingi. Well, and what then 1 

Marlow. She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, 
such motion, such eyes, such lips — but, egad ! she 
would nut let me kiss them though. 

Hastings. But are you so sure, so very sure of her? 

Marlow. Why, man, she talked of shewing me her 
work above stairs, and I am to ajmrove the pattern. 

Hastings. But how can you, Charles, go about to 
rob a woman of her honour 1 

Marlow Pshaw ' pshaw ! We all know the honour 
of the bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob her, 
take my word for it ; there's nothing in this house 1 
shan't honestly pay for. 

Hastings. 1 believe the girl has virtue. 

Ma^bw. And if she has, I should be the last mao 
in the world that would attempt to corrupt it 
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Htuttngs, You have taken care, 1 hope, of tha 
easket 1 sent you to lock up \ ItV in safety? 

JdarUm, Yes, yes ; it's safe enough, i have takea 
care of it. But how could you think the seat of a 
poit-coach at an inn-door a place of safety i^ Ah I 
oum^kull I 1 have taken better precautions for ywi 
than you did for yourself — 1 have 

Huiiingi. Whati 

Mar low. 1 have sent it to the landlady to keep foryoa* 

Hastingx, fo the landlady I 

Mariow, The landlady. 

Hastings, You did ? 

Mariow. I did. She's to be answerable for tti 
forthconing, you know. 

Haatiiigs. Yes, she'll bring it forth with a witness. 

Mariow. Wasn't I right? I believe you*U allow 
that 1 acted prudeutly upon this occasion. 

Hastings. (i4tuf>.) Me niust not see my uneasinen* 

Muriow. You seem a little disconcerted thoughy 
methiaks. Sure nothing has happened ? 

Hastings. No, noihing. Never was in better spiritf 
in all my life. And so you left it with the landlady^ 
who, no doubt, very readily undertook the charge. 

Mariow. Rather too readily ; for she not only kept 
the casket, but, through her great precaution, was 
going to keep the messenger too. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hastings, lie! he! he! They're safe, however*- 

MuTiOW. As a guinea in a miser^s purse. 

Hastings. {Aside ) So now all hopes of fortune are 
at an end, and we must set off without it. (7tf him) 
Well, Charles, I'll leave you to your meditations oa 
the pretty bar-maid, and, he ! he ! he ! may yOu be 
as successful for yourself as you have been for me ! 

[Eait. 

Mariow, Thank ye, George : I ask no more.—" 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Enter Hardcastle* 

Hardeastle I no longer know my own house. Il*a 
turned all topsy-turvy. His servants have got drunk 
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alretdy. 1*11 bear it no longer; and yet. from my 
reftpert for his fntlier, ill be calm. (To him) Mr. 
Marlow, your servant. I'm your very humble ser* 
▼ant. {Bown^ Uiw,) 

Mmrlfw. Sir, your humble aervant. (Aside) Whiit's 
to be the wonder now 1 

Hmtdca-stle. 1 believe, sir, you must be sensible, 
sir, that no roan alive ought to be more welcome than 
your father's sim, !«ir. 1 hope you think so ? 

Marlaw, 1 do from my soul, sir. 1 don't want 
much entreaty. 1 generally make my father's son 
welcome wherever he goes. 

HardcmhtU. 1 believe vou do, from ray soul, sir. 
But though I say nothing to your own conduct, that 
of your servants is in^uflferable. Their manner of 
drinking is setting a very bad example in this house, I 
assure you. 

Af'fWsip. I protest, my very good sir, that is no 
fault of mine. If they don't drink as they ought, they 
are to blame. 1 ordered them not to spare the cellar. 
1 did, i assure you. {To the * tie-tcene) Here, let one 
of ray servants come up. {To h.m) My positive 
directions were, that as i did not drink myself, they 
should make up for my deficiencies below. 

Hardcoitte. 1'h«'n they had your orders for what 
they do ? I'm satisfied ! 

Marl0w, They hiid, 1 assure you. You shall hear 
it from one of themselves. 



Enter Servant, drunk, 

Marlew. You, Jeremy ! Come forwani, sirrah ! 
What were my orders? Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good 
of the house \ 

HardC'istle. (Anide.) I begin to lose my patience. 

Jeremy. Plea^ your honour, liberty and Fleet- 
street for ever ! Though I'm but a servant, Tm as 
|ood at another man. I'll dtiak for no man beforo 
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supper, sir, damme ! God liquor will «t upon a 
good supper, but a good supper will not sit upon 
hiccup— —upoa my conscience, sir. [£xtt» 

Marloiv. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as 
drunk as he can possibly be. 1 don't know what you'd 
have more, unless you'd have the poor devil soused in 
a beer-barrel. 

Hardcaale, Zounds, he'll drive me distracted, if I 
contain myself any longer ! Mr. Marlow : sir, I 
have submitted to your insolence for more than four 
hours, and I see no likelihood of its coming to an end. 
I'm now resolved to be master here, sir, and I desire 
that you and your drunken pack may leave my house 
directly. 

Marlow, Leave your house! — Sure you jest, my 
good friend 1 What ! when l*m doing what I can to 
please you. 

Hardcastle, I tell you, sir, you don't please ; so 1 
desire you'll leave my house. 

Marlow, Sure you cannot be serious 1 at this time 
o'night, and such a night.' You only mean to banter 
me. 

Hardcastle. I tell you, sir, I'm serious ! and now 
that my passions are roused, I say this house is mine, 
and 1 command you to leave it directly. 

Marlow, Ha! ha! ba! A. puddle in a storm. I 
shan't stir a step, I assure you. (In a serious totte.y 
This vour house, fellow ! it's mv house. This is 
my house. JNline while 1 choose to stay. What right 
have you to bid me leave this house, sir ? I never met 
with such impudence, curse rne ; never in my whole 
life before. 

Hardcastle. Nor I, confound me if ever I did ! To 
come to my house, to call for what he likes, to turn me 
out of my own chair, to insult the family, to order his 
servants to get drunk, and then to tell me, * This 
house is min^ sir!' By all that's impudent, it makes 
me laugh. Ha ! ha ! ba ! Pray, sir, {bantering^ as 
you take the house, what think you of taking the rest 
of the furniviret There's a pair of silver candle- 
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sticks, and there's a fire-screen, and here's a pair of 
brazen-no^ed bellows ; perha^ you may take a fancy 
to them ? 

Marlow. Brincr me your bill, sir ; brino- me your 
bill, and iet'n make no more words about it. 

HardcasHe. There are a set of prints, too. What 
think you of th« Rake's Progress for your own apart- 
ment \ 

Marlmo, Brinsr me your bill, I say, and I'll leave 
you and your infernal house directly. 

HardcaUle. Then there's a mahogany table that 
you may see your face in. 

Marlttw, My bill, 1 say. 

Ktrdcastle. \ had foruot the great chair for your 
own particular slumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Mirlow. Zounds! bring me my bill, L say, and 
let's hear no more on't. 

Hardot:>iU. Vounur man, youngf man, from your 
father's letter to me, 1 was taught to expect a well-bred, 
modest man as a visitor here, hut now 1 find him no 
better than a coxcomb and a bully; but he will be 
down here presently, and shall hear more of it. 

[Eri*. 

Mnrlow. How's this! Sure I have not mistaken 
the house. Kvery thing looks like an inn ; tiie set*- 
vanta cry cominif ; the attendance is awkward ; the 
bar maid, too, to attend us. Uut she's here, and wiU 
(artlier inform me. Whither so fast, child 1 A word 
with you. 

Enter Mitt Hardrastle, 

Mi*t HarHcatte. Let it be short then. I'm in a 
hurry {A^tdo I helieve he l>«£in< to find out his 
mistake. But it's too soon quite to undeceive him. 

Mtrlow. Pray, child, answer me one question. 
What aie you, and what may your business in this 
house be 1 

Mi«f HarJcatt'e. A relation of the family, sir. 

Marlow. What, a poor relation \ 

Mut Huidea*Ue. Ves, sir, a peer relaUon, ap- 
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poiDted to keep the keys, and to see that the 
want nothing in my power to give them. 

Marlow. That is, you act as the bar-maid of thit 
inn. 

Miu HardcastU. Inn ! O la ^what brought that 

into your headi One of the best families in the 
county keep an inn ! — Ha ! ha ! ha ! old Mr. Hard* 
castle's house an inn ! 

Marlow. Mr. Hardcastle's house! Is this Mr» 
Hardcastle's house, child t 

Miu Hardcarile. Ay, sure. Whose else shoaM 
jtbe? 

Marlow. So then, all's out, and I have been dam* 
nably imposed upon. Oh, confound my stupid head, 
I shall be laughed at over the whole town ! I shall 
be stuck up in caricatura in all the print-shops. The 
Dullissimo-Maccaroni. To mistake this house of all 
others for an inn, and my father's old friend for an inn* 
keeper ! What a swaggering puppy must he take 
me for ! What a silly puppy do 1 find myself! There, 
again, may I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook yon 
for the bar-maid. 

Miss Hardcastle. Dear me ! dear me ! I'm sure 
there's nothing in my behaviour to put me upon a level 
with one of that stamp. 

Marlow. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in 
for a list of blunders, and could not help making jrou 
a subscriber. My stupidity saw every thing the wrong 
way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and 
your simplicity for allurement. But it's over>— this 
bouse I no more shew my face in. 

Miu Hardcastle. I hope, sir, I have done nothing 
to disoblige you. I'm sure I should be sorry to affront 
any gentleman who has been so polite, and said so 
many civil things to me. I'm sure I should be sorry 
(pf^etending to cry) if he left the family upon my ac* 
count. I'm sure I should be sorry people said any 
thing amiss, since I have no fortune but my character. 

Marlow. {^Aside) By Heaven ! she weeps. This is 
the first mark of tenderness I ever had from a modest 
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woman, and it touches me. (To her) Excuse me, my 
lovely s:irl ; you are the only part of the family I 
leave with reluctance. But, to be plain with you, the 
difference of our birth, fortune, and education, make 
an honourable connexion impossible ; and I can never 
harbour a thoug:ht of seducing simplicity that trusted 
in my honour, of brin<ring ruin upon one whose only 
fault was being too lovely. 

Mits HardcaMtU. (A tide) Generous man! I now 
begin to admire him. {To him) But I am sure my 
family is as good as Miss Hardcastle's; and though 
I'm poor, that's no great misfortune to a contented 
mind ; and, until this moment, I never thought that it 
was bad to want fortune. 

MarUno. And why now, my pretty simplicity ? 

Miss Hardca^le. Because it puts me at a distance 
from one, that if I had a thousand pounds, I would 
give it all to. 

Marlow, {Aside) This simplicity bewitches me so, 
that if I stay, I'm undone. I must make one bold 
effort, and leave her. {To her) Your paitiality in my 
favour, my dear, touches me most sensibly ; and were 
I to live for myself alone, I could easily fix my choice. 
But I owe too much to the opinion of the world, too 
much to the authority of a father ; so that — I can 
scarcely speak it— it affects me — Farewell. [Exit. 

Miss Hardcastle. I never knew half his merit till 
now. He shall not go if I have power or art to detain - 
bim. ril still preserve the cnaracter in which I 
slioeped to conquer, but will undeceive my papa, who, 
perhaps, may laugh him out of his resolution. [Exit. 

Enter Tony and Miss Neville. 

Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next 
time. I have done my duty. She has got the jewels 
again, that's a sure thing ; but she believes it was all a 
mistake of the servants. 

Miss NeviUe, But, my dear cousin, sure you won't 
forsake us in this distress 1 If she in the least suspects 
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that I am jroinsr off. 1 shail certainly be locked up, or 
seDt to my aunt Pedi^iee*s. which is ten times wor^e. 
Tonv. I'o be Mire, aunts of all kinds are damned 
badthing<«. But what can 1 do ? 1 have got you a 

fair of horses that will dy liktt Whistle Jacket ; and 
*m sure you can't say but 1 have courted you nicely 
before her face. Here she comes ; we must court a 
bit or two more, for fear she should suspect us. 

[I'hey rairCt and seem to fondle. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcastle. 

Mrs. Hardcastle. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to 
be sure, but mv son tells me it was all a mistake of 
the servants, t shan't beeasy, however, till they are 
fairly married, and then let her keep her own fortune. 
But what do I see 1 fondline top^ether, as I'm alive. 
1 never saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah ! have 1 
caug-ht you, my pretty doves'? What, billing, ex- 
chan^ring glances and broken murmurs? Ah ! 

Tony. As fur murmurs, mother, we grumble a little 
now and then, to be sure ; but there's no love lost 
between us 

Airs Hardcantle, A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon 
the flame, only to make it burn bris^liter. 

Mm Neville. Cousin Tony promises us to give us 
more of his company at home. Indeed, he shan't 
leave us any more. It won't leave us, cousm Tony, 
will it ? 

Tony. Oh, it's a pretty creature. No, l*d sooner 
leave my horse in a pound, than leave you when you 
smile upon one so. Your laugh makes you so be- 
coming. 

Miss Neville. Agreeable cousin! Who can help 
admiring that natural humour, that pleasant, broad, 
red, thoughtless, {putting his cheek) — ah ! it's a bold 
face ! 

Mm Hardcastle. Pretty innocence ! 

Tony. I'm sure I always loved cousin Con*s haiel 
eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that she twists this 
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way and that over the haspicholls, hke a parcel of 
bobhinn. 

Mn. HardC4atle, Ah! he would charm the bird 
from the tree. 1 was never so happy before. My boy 
takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, exactly. 
The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incontinHnily. 
You shall have them. lsn*t he a sweet boy, my dear t 
You shall be married to-morrow, and we'll put off the 
rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy's sermons, to a 
fitter opportunity. 

Enter Diggory. 

Diggaiy. Where's the Squire 1 I have got a letter 
for your worship. 

Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my 
letters first. 

Diggory, I had orders to deliver it into your own 
handi*. 

Tnny. Who does it come from ? 

Diggory. Your worship inun ask that o' the letter 
itself. 

Tcny, I could wUh to know though. {Turning the 
Utter, and gat ng on it,) 

Misi SevtHc. (Aside) Undone! undone! A letter 
to him from Hastings : 1 know the hand. If my aunt 
•ees it, we are ruined for ever. I'll keep her employed 
a little, if 1 can. ( To Mn. Hardcattie) But 1 have 
not toid you, madam, of my cousin's smart answer 

{'list DOW to Mr. Marlow. We so laughed — You must 
;dow, madam — This way a little, for he must not 
hear us. {(They cotter.) 

Teny. {Still gating) A damned cramp piece of 
penmanship, as ever 1 saw in my life. 1 can read 
vour print-hand very well ; but here there are such 
handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one can scarce 
tell the head from the tail. ' To Anthony Lumpkin, 
Esquire.' Ifs very odd, I can read the outsioe of 
mv letters, where my own name is, well enough. But 
when I come to open it, it's all— — buzx. That's 
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hard — very hard ; for the inside of the letter is always 
the cream of the correspondence. 

Mn. Hardcastle, Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very well, very 
well. And so my son was too hard for the philosopher V 

Mi$$ Neville, Yes, madam ; but you must hear the 
rest, madam. A little more thb way, or be may hear 
us. You'll hear how he puzxled him again. 

Mrs, Hardcattle. He seems strangely punled now 
himself, methinks. 

Tony. {Stilt ganng) A damned up-and-down haiid^ 
as if It was disguis^ in Uquor. {Reading) ' Dear 
sir,' — Ay, that's that. Then there's an M, and a T, 
and an S^ but whether the next be an izzard or an R, 
confound me I cannot tell ! 

Mrs. Hardcattle. What's that, my dear ; can I give 
you any assistance ? 

Miss Neville, Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody 
reads a cramp hand better than I. {Twitching the 
letter from hini) Do you know who it is from ! 

Tony. Cani tell, except from Dick Ginger, the 
feeder. 

Miu Neville. Ay, so it b : Qtretending to read) 
Dear Squire, hoping that you're m health, as I am at 
this present. The gentlemen of the Shake Bag Club 
has cut the gentlemen of the Goose Green quite out of 

feather. The odds um odd battle — um — long 

fighting — um — here, here, it's all about cocks and 
fighting ; it's of no consequence — here, put it up, put 
it up. ^^Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him.) 

Towfrput I tell you, miss, it^s of all the conse- 
quence fn the world. I would not lose the rest of it 
for a guinea. Here, mother, do you make it out. Of 
no consequence ! [Giving Mn. HardcastU the letter. 

Mrs. HardcastU. How's this ! (Reads) * Dear Squire, 
I'm now waiting for Miss Neville, with a postchaiae 
and pair, at the bottom of the garden, but I find my 
horses yet unable to perform the journey. I expect 
you'll assist us with a pair of fresh horses, as you pro- 
mised. Despatch is necessary, as the hag*— ay, the 
hag-*' your mother, will otherwise suspect us. Youriy 
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Hastings.' Grant me patience : I shall run distracted I 
Mj rage chokes me ! 

Mi$s NemUe. I hope, madam, youll suspend yoar 
resentment for a few moments, and not impute to me 
any impertinence, or sinister design, that belongs to 
another. 

Mt», Hardeastle. {Curtteying very Uno) Fine spoken 
madam, you a^e most miraculously polite and en- 
gaging, and quite the very pink of courtesy and cir* 
cumspection, madam. {Changing her tone) And you, 
you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough 
to keep your mouth shut, — were you, too, joined 
against me t But I'll defeat all your plots in a mo- 
ment. As ibr yon, madam, since you have got a pair 
of fresh horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them. So, if you please, instead of running away 
with your spark, prepare, this very moment, to run off 
with me. Your old aunt Pedigree will keep you 
secure. Til warrant me. You too, sir, may mount 
your horse, and guard us upon the way. — Here, 
Thomas, Roger, Diggory ! — 1*11 shew you, that I wish 
you better than you do yourselves. [Ent. 

Misi Neville. «So, now I'm completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that's a sure thing. 

Miu NevUie. What better could be expected, from 
being connected with such a stupid fool, and after all 
the nods and signs I made him 1 

T<my. By the laws, miss, it was your own clever- 
ness, and not my stupidity, that did your Ipsiness ! 
You were so nice and so busy with your SfaflHeBagt 
and Goose Greens, that I thought you could never 
be making believe. 

Enter Hastings. 

HaOingt. So, sir, I find by my servant, that yon 
have shewn my letter, and betrayed us. Was thie 
well done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here's another. Ask miss, there, who be- 
trayed you. Ecod ! it was her doing, not mine. 
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Enter Marlow. 

Marlow. So, I have been finely used here among 
you. Kendeied contemptible, driven into ill man* 
neri«, despiseii, insulted, laughed at. 

Tonii. Here's another. We shall have all Bedlam 
broke loo5% presently. 

Mis» Neville, And there, sir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

Marlow. What can I say to him? a mere boy, an 
idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protection. 

Ha tingt. A poor contemptible booby, that would 
but disgrace correction. 

Miss Neville. Vet with cunning and malice enough 
to make himself merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hoitfigs. An insensiFble cub. 

M'trlow. Replete with tricks and mischief. 

Tony. Baw I damme, but Til fight you both, one 
after the other with baskets. 

Mar law. As for him, he's below resentment. But 
your conduct, Mr. Hastings, requires an explanation. 
Vou knew of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive 
me. 

Hastngt. Tortured as I am with my own disap- 

J>ointments, is this a time for explanations ? It is not 
rieodiv, Mr. Marlow. 

Marlow. But, sir 

Miis Neville. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your 
mistake, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be 
pacif?ed. 

Enter Servant, 

Servant. My mistress desires you'll get ready im* 
mediately, madam. '1 he horses are putting-to. \our 
hat and things are in the next room. We are to go 
thirty miles before morning. [£»'( Serva$U* 

Miss Neville. Well, well, I'll come presently.^ 
Marlow. {To Hastiwgs.) Was it well done, sir, to 
•nist in rendering me ridiculous ! — To hang me ou^ 
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for the scorn of all my acquaintance 1 Depend upon 
it, sir, I shall expect an explanation. 

Hofiimgi. Was it well done, sir, if you're upon that 
•abject, to deliver what I intrusted to yourself, to the 
care of another, sir 1 

Mist NevitU, Mr. Hastings ! Mr. Marlow ! Why 
will you increase my distress by tliis groundless dis- 
pute 1 I implore — I entreat you 

EiUer Servamt, 

Servant, Your cloak, madam. My mbtress is 
impatient. lEsit Servant, 

Miu Nemlle. I coran, Pnty, be pacified. If I 
leave you thus, I shall die with apprehension. 

Enter Se^^mnt, 

Servamt. Your fan, mufiT, and gloves, madam. The 
horses are waiting. [^'^ Sei'vant, 

Miis Nemlle, Oh, Mr. Marlow, if you knew what 
a scene of constraint and ill-nature lies before me, I 
am sure it would convert your resentment into pity ! 

Marlow, I'm so distracted with a variety of pas- 
sions, that 1 don't know what I do. Forgive me, 
madam. George, forgive me. You know my hasty 
temper, and should not exasperate it. 

Hagthtg^, The torture of my situation is my only 
excuse. 

Miss Seville, Well, my dear Hastings, if you have 
that esteem for me that I think — that 1 am sure you 
have, your constancy for three years will but increase 
the happiness of our future connexion. If 

Mn, Hardcastle, (Wiih^n.) Miss Neville! Con- 
stance, why, Constance, I say ! 

Miu Neville, I'm coming! Well, constancy; re- 
member, constancy is the word. [£nt. 

Haat'mp. My heart ! how can I support this 1 To 
be so near happiness, and such happiness ! 

MarUno. {To Tony,^ You see now, young gentle- 
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man.' the efTectff of your folly. What mi^ht be amuac* 
ment to you. is here disappointn)ent,<4nci even dinCress. 
Jjp'.jf. (From a reverie.) Ecod, I have hit it: il's 
herel Your hands. Yours, and yours, my poor Sulkj. 
My boots there, ho f — Meet nje, two hours hence, at 
the ))Ottom of the ganlen ; and if you don't find Tony 
Lumpkin a more G^ood-natured fellow than you tbousht 
for, 1 il give you leave to take my bent bone, and Bet 
Bouncer into the bargain. Come along. MybootSy 
ho ! [£MiMt. 



ACT FIFTH. 
Enter Hatt'mgt and Servant, 

Hattmgt. You saw tue old lady and Miti NeviUe 
drive off. you say ? 

Seivani. Yes, your honour. They went off in 4 
post-coach, and the young squire went on horseback. 
They're thirty miles oti' by this lime. 

Hastings. 1 hen all my hopes are over! 

Servant. Yes. sir. Old Sir Cbarles is arrived. He 
and tlie old gentleman of the house have been laugh* 
ing at Mr. Marlow's mMake this half hour. They 
are coming this way. [Kx»f. 

Hustings. Then I must not be seen. So now to 
my fruitless appointment at the bottom of the nrden. 
This is about the time. ifCstt. 

Enter Sir Charlet Idarlow and Hardcattle, 

Hardcastle. Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone m 
tvhich he sent fonh his sublime commands I 

Sir Charles. And the reserve with which I suppose 
he treated ill your advances. 

Horde -^tls. And yet he might have seen something 
m me above a common innkeeper, too. 

Sir Churl's. Y&s, Dick, but he mistook yoa fsr 
uncommon innkeeper ; ha I ha ! ha I 
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Hardatftle. Well, I'm ia.too good spirits to think 
of an J thing but joy. Ves, my dear friend, this 
anion of our families will make our pergonal friend* 
ships hereditary, and tliough my daughter's tbrtuieis 
but small — — 

Sir Charles. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune 
to me? My son is possessed of more than a compe- 
tence already, and can want nothing but a good and 
virtuous girl to share his happiness and increase iu 
If they like each other, as you say they do 

Hardcm'4le. iU man ! I tell you they do like each 
other. My daughter as good as told me so. 

&tr Charlei, But girls are apt to flatter themselves* 
you know. 

Hwrdcofile. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest 
manner myself ; and here he comes (0 put you out of 
your l/s, I warrant him. 

Isttr MmrUm, 

Mnrlow, I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for 
my strantre conduct. I can scarce reflect on my ia> 
solence without confusion. 

Hardcadle, Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too 
gravely. An hour or two's laughing with my daugh* 
ter, will set all to rights again. She'll never like 
you the worse for it. 

MnrUw. Sir, 1 shall be always proud of her ap« 
probation. 

Hard^astle. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. 
Marldfr ; if 1 am not deceived, you have somethirijj; 
more than approbation thereabouts. You take me ! 

Marlow, Really, sir, I've not that happmess. 

HardeastU. Come, boy, I'm an old fellow, and 
know what's what as well as you that are younger. 
I know what has past between you ; but mum. 

Marlow. Sure, sir, nothing has past between us but 
the most profound respect on my side, and the most 
distant reserve on hers. You don't think, sir, that 
my impudence has been past upon all the rest of th« 
fiimily ! 
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Hardcoitle, Impudence! No, I don't say that— 
not quite impudence — though girls like to be played 
with, and rumpled a little too, sometimes. But she 
has told no tales, I assure you. 

Marlow. 1 never gave her the slightest cause. 

Hardctutle. Well, well, I like modesty in its place 
well enough ; but this is over>acting, young gaitle* 
nan. You may be open. Your Sither and I will 
IUlo you the better for it. 

MarLow, May I die, sir, if I eve r 

HardeaUU. I tell you, she don't disUke yoa ; and 
as Tm sure you like he r 

Marbw, Dear sir, I protest, si r 

HardcattU, I see no reason why you should not be 
joined as fast as the parM>n can tie you. 

Marlow, But hear me, sir 

Hardcastlt. Your father approves the match, I ad* 
mire it ; every moment's delay will be doing mischief^ 
so 

Mtirbw. Bnl why don't you hear roe t By all that*s 
just and true, I never gave Miss Hardcastle the 
slightest mark of my attachment, or even the most 
distant hint to suspect me of affection. We had but 
one interview, and that was formal, modest, and 
uninteresting. 

Haidcuitle. (Aside.) This fellow's formal, modest 
impudence is beyond bearing. 

Sir Charles, And you never grasped her hand, or 
made any protestations 1 

Marlow, As Heaven is my witness, I came down 
in obedience to your commands ; 1 saw the lady with- 
out emotion, and parted without reluctance. 1 hope 
you'll exact no farther proofs of my duty, nor prevent 
me from leaving a house in which I suffer so many 
mortifications. [£sti. 

Sir Charles. I'm astonished at the air of sincerity 
with which be parted. 

Hardcastle. And I'm astonished at thedelibente 
intrepidity of his assurance. 
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Sir Chiorles. I dare pledge my life and honour upoo 
hit truth. 

Hurdeaitle, Here comes my daughter, and I would 
■take my happiness upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss Hardcattle. 

Hmrdcastle, Kate, come hither, child. Answer us 
lincereiy, and without reserve : has Mr. Marlow made 
you any professions of love and affection 1 

Mia Hardcattte, The question is very abrupt, sir ! 
But since you require unreserved sincerity — I thiak 
he has. 

Hurdrattle, {To SirCharlei) You see. 

Sir ChaHes. And pray, madam, have you and my 
ton had more than one mterviewt 

Mits Har(ira>tle. \ e», sir, several. 

Hardcaae. (To Sir Char i en) You see. 

SirCharles. But did he profess any attachmoU t 

Mi»!i Haidcustle. A lasting one. 

Sir Churiet. Did he talk of iove 1 

Mi^ HardenUle. Much, sir. 

Sir Charles. Amastng ! And all this formally ! 

Miss HanlcastU, Formally. 

Hardcaiile. Now, my friend, I hope you are sE' 
tisfie<l. 

Sir Charles, And how did he behave, madam ? 

Miu HardcatUe. As most professed admirers do . 
■aid sofrie civil things of my face ; talked much of bk 
vant of merit, and the greatness of mine j mentioned 
his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and ended with 
pretended rapture. 

Sir Choriet. Now I'm perfectly convinced, indeed* 
I know his conversation among wonien to be modest 
and submissive. This forward, canting, ranting man* 
ner by no means describes him, and, 1 am confident, 
he never sat for the picture. 

Hill Hai dc stie. Then what, sir, if I should con- 
vince you to your face of my sincerity ? If you and 
uy papa, in about half an hour, will place yourbelvea 
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behind that screen, you shall hear hiin declare his 
passion to me in person. 

Sir CharUt. Agreed. And if I find him what yon 
descnbe, all my happiness in him must have an end. 

£E«». 

Mits Hardciutle. And if you don*t find him what I 
describe, 1 fear my happiness must never have a 
beginning. 



SCENE CBANOE8 TO THE BACK OF TOE OARDBM. 

Enter Hattmgi. 

Hastings. What an idiot am I to wait here (m a 
fellow who probably takes a delight in mortifying me. 
He never intended to be punctual, and I'll wait no 
longer. What do I see i It is he 1 and perhaps 
with news of my Constance. 

Enter Tony, booted and epaUered, 

Hastings. My honest Squire ! I now find you a man 
of your word. This looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I'm your friend, and the best friend you 
have in the world, if you knew but all. This riding 
by night, by the by, is cursedly tiresome. It has shook 
me worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 

Hatting!>, But howl where did you leave your 
fellow-travellers? Are they in safety 1 Are they 
housed ? 

Tony. Five-and-twen^ miles in two hours and a 
half, is no such bad driving. The poor beasts have 
smoked for it : rabbit me ! but I'd rather ride for^ 
miles after a fox, than ten with such varmint. 
' Hastings. Well, but where have you left the ladieat 
I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them ! Why, where should I leave 
them but where I found them? 

Hastings. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Kiddle me this, then. What's that goes 
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round the house, and round the house, and never 
touches the house ? 

Haitings. Vm still astray. 

Ttmy. Why, that's it, mun. I have led them astray 
By jingo, there's not a pond or a slough within five 
miles of the place but they can tell the taste of. 

Hastily. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I understand : you took 
them in a round, while they supposed themselves 
going forward, and so you have at last brought them 
home again. 

Ttmif. You shall hear. I first took them down 
Feather-bed Lane, where we stuck fast in the mud. 
I then rattled them crack over the' stones of Up-and- 
down Hill. I then introduced them to the gibbet on 
Heavy-tree Heath ; and from that, with a circum- 
bendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horse-pond at 
the bottom of the garden. 

Hastings, But no accident, I hope 1 

T&ny. No, no ; only mother is confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks herself forty miles off. She's 
sick of the journey ; and the cattle can scarce crawl. 
So, if your own horses be ready, you may whip off 
with cousin, and I'll be bound that no soul here can 
budge a foot to follow you. 

Hastings, My dear friend, how can I be grateful 1 

Tony, Ay, now it's dear friend ; noble Squire ! 
Just now, It was all idiot, cub, and run me through 
the guts. Damn your way of fighting, I say. After 
we take a knock in thb part of the country, we kiss 
and be friends. But if you had run me through the 
guts, then I should be dead, and you might go kiss 
the hangman. 

Hastings. The rebuke is just. But I roust hasten 
to relieve Miss Neville : if you keep the old lady em- 
ployed, I promise to take care of the young one. 

lEsit Hastings, 

Tony, Never fear me. Here she comes ; vanish ! 
She's got from the pond, and draggled up to the waist 
like a mermaid. 
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EtUer Mn. Hardeaale. 

Mn. HwdctiMt. Oh, Tooy. I'm killed Shook . 
Battered to d*'aUi ! 1 shall never survive H^, Tint 
last jolt, that laid us against the quickaet»hedg«, bM 
done my business. . ... ^ - 

Tamg. Ahick, raamma ! it was »ll your oWd tuUt 
Yo« would be for ruuoing away by oighc, yillioiil 
knowing one inch of the way. 

JUn. Hardcuitle. 1 wish we were at borne again. 
I never met so many accidents in so short a krantej. 
Drenched in the mud, overturned in a ditcha stuck 
fast in a sloirgh, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose 
our way ! Whereabouts do you think we are« Tony 1 

Tony. By my guess, we should be U|>od Click- 
skull Common, about forty miles from home. 

Mr>, HardcaMe. O lud ! O lud ! The nuMt no> 
torious spot in all the country. We only want a 
robbery to make a complete night on't. 

Timy. Don*t be afraid, mamma ; don't be afraid. 
Two ot the five that kept here are hanged, and the 
other three may not find us. Don't be afraid. — Is 
that a man that's galloping behind us No, it's only 
a tree. — Don't be afraid. 

Mrs. Hardcatle. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see any thing like a black bat 
moving behind the thicket ? 

Mrs. Hordeastle. Oh, death ! 

Tony. No ; it's only a cow. Don't be afrud* 
mamma ; don't be afraid. 

Mn. Hardcaale, As I'm alive, Tony, 1 see a man 
coming lowaids us. Ah ! 1 am sure on't. If be per- 
ceives us, we are undone. 

Tny, {Aiide) Father-in-law, by all that's un- 
lucky, come to take one of his night walks. (To her) 
Ah ! it's a highwayman, with pistols as long as my 
arm. A damn'd ill-looking fellow ! 

Mrs. Hardcattle. Good Heaven defend us I He 
approaches. 
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u hide youraelf in that tbickil, and 

linage him. ir there btt an; danger, 

• m. When 1 tough, hfi Hire to 

lUruBardaiwIle hi.lei behind a 



Emler Hsrdcoitle. 
^ . Hardaattt. I'm mistaken, or I heard <oice9 ot 
"Aople in wanl of help. Oh, Tony, is ilial you I I 

and bar charge iti aifety? 

* T™y. Very »afe,«r,«l my Bunl Pedigree's. Hem. 
Mrt. Unrdeaitle. (^Fmbekind) Ah, denlh ! IRnd 
tl^V danR^r. 

ManUatllt. Foity miles in tlicee hours j sure that's 

. r<ny. Slant hones and willing minds make aliort 
Jpurnevf, a* they say. Hem. 

Mrt. Hariautle. (From bthind) Sure, he'll do the 
dear ho" no harm I 
' HaTdcaitle. But I heard a mice here ; I should be 
giad lo know from whence it rame. 

Tuny. It was I, air, talking <o myself, sir. I was 
saying that forty milw in four hours was »ery good 
going. Hem. As to he sure it was. Hem. I hare 
got a url of cold by being out is the air. We'll go 
01, if you plose. Hem. 

' Hanknttle. But if yoa talked to yoai^f, yon did 
Sol answer yonrself. I'm certain 1 heard two voices, 
■nd am reaulred (raising hit twice) to find the other 

Mri. nardauHe. (From behind) Oh ! he's coming 
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Mrt, Hardcattle, (Running fonoard fnm beikmd) 

lud ! he'll murder my poor boy, my darling ! Here* 
g^ood gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my 
money, my life, but spare that young gentleman; 
spare my child, if you have any mercy. 

Hardcastle. My wife, as I'm a Christian. From 
whence can she have come? or what does she meant 

Mn, Hardcastle. {KneeUng) Take compassion on 
us, good Mr. Highwayman. Take our money* our 
watches, all we have, but spare our lives. We will 
never bring you to justice; indeed we won't, good 
Mr. Highwayman. 

HardcattU. I believe the woman's out of her senses. 
What, Dorothy, don't you know me ? 

Mrt. Hardcastle. Mr. Hardcastle, as I'm alive.' 
My fears blinded me. But who, my dear, could 
have expected to meet you here, in this frightful 
place, so far from home ? What has brought you to 
follow us? 

Hardcastle, Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your 
wits ? So far from home, when you are within forty 
yards of your own door! {To him) This is one (H 
your old tricks, you graceless rogue, you. {To her) 
Don't you know the gate and the mulberry-tree % and 
don't you remember the horse-pond, my dear ? 

Mrt. Hardcastle. Yes, I shall remember the horse* 
pond as long as I live ; I have caught my death in it. 
(To Tony) And is it to you, you graceless varlet, 

1 owe all this t I'll teach you to abuse your mothei^^ 
I will. 

Tony. Ecod, mother, all the parish says you hav^ 
spoiled me, and so you may take the fruits on't. 

ilfrs. Hardcastle. I'll spoil you, I will. 

IFollom him ofihe fti^ 

Hardcastle. There's morality, however, in his re> 
ply. [Bfu. 

Enter Hastings and Miss Nemlle, 

Hastings. My dear Constance, why will you de* 
liberate thus 1 If we delay a moment, all is lost for 
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ever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon 
be out of the reach of her malignity. 

Mils Neville, 1 find it impossible. My spirits are 
80 sunk with the agitations I have suffered, that I am 
unable to face any new danger. Two or three years' 
patience will at last crown us with happiness. 

lutings. Such a tedious delay is worse than in* 
constancy. Let us fly, my charmer? Let us date 
our happiness from this very moment. Perish for- 
tune ! Love and content will increase what we pos- 
sess beyond a monarch's revenue. Let me prevail ! 

Miss Newlle. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence 
once more comes to my relief, and I will obey its dic- 
tates. In the moment of passion, fortune may be 
despised, but it ever produces a lasting repentance. I'm 
resolved to apply to Mr. Hardcastle's compassion and 
justice for redress. 

Hastings, But though he had the will, he has not 
(be power, to relieve you. 

JMiii NeviUe, But be has influence, and upon that 
X am resolved to rely. 

Hastings. 1 have no hopes. But, since you per- 
' ', I must reluctantly obey you. [^ExeunU 



SCENE CHANGES* 

Enter Sir Charles Marlifw and Miss Hardcattle, 

Sir Charles, What a situation am I in ! If what 
^ou say appears, I shall then find a guilty son. If 
'vhat he says be true, I shall then lose one that, of all 
vtbers, I most wislied for a daughter. 

Mm Hardcastle. I am proud of your approbation ; 
«nd to shew I merit it, if you place yourselves as I 
Erected, you shall hear his explicit declara|ion. But 
lie comes. 

Sir Cliarks, 1*11 to your father, and keep him to 
9be appointment. [Exit Sir Charles. 

Enter Marlow, 
Marlow. Though prepared for setting out, I coom 
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ooce more to take leave ; nor did I, till this moment, 
know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Aitif Hardcsttle. {In her own natural manner.) I 
believe these sufferings cannot be very great, sir, 
which you can so easily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness, by 
shewing the little value of what yon now think pro- 
per to regret. 

Marlow, {Aside.) This girl every moment im« 

r roves upon me. (To her) It must not be, madam ; 
have already trifled too long with my heart. My 
very pride begins to submit to my passion. The dis- 
parity of education and fortune, the anger of a pa- 
rent, and the contempt of my equals, begin to lose 
their weight ; and nothing can restore me to myself 
but this pamful effort of resolution. 

Miss Hardcastle. Then go, sir ; I'll urge nothing 
more to detain you. Though my family be as good 
as hers you came down to visit, and my educatM>n, I ' 
hope, not inferior, what are these advantages without : 
eaual a£9uence ? I must remain contented with the 
slight approbation of imputed merit ; I must have 
only the mockery of your addresses, while all your 
serious aims are fixed on fortune. 

Enter Hardcastle and Sir Charles Marlow,Jrem behind. 

Sir Charles. Here, behind this screen. 

Hardcastle. Ay, ay ; make no noise. Ill engage 
my Kate covers him with confusion at last. 

Marlow. By Heavens! madam, fortune was ever 
my smallest consideration. Your beauty at first 
caught my eye ; for who could see that without emo- 
tion ? But every moment that I converse with you, 
steals in some new grace, heightens the picture, and 
gives it stronger expression. What at nrst seemed 
rustic plainness, now appears refined simplicity. What 
seemed forward assurance, now strikes me as the re* 
suit of courageous innocence and conscious virtue. 

Sir Charles. What can it mean 1 He amazes me ! 

Hardcastle. 1 told you how it would be. Hush I 
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Marlmo. I am now determmed to stay, madam, 
ami I have too good an opinion of mj father's dis* 
cemroenf, when he sees you, to doubt his approbation. 

Mist HordeastU, No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, 
cannot detain you. Do yon think I could suffer a 
connexion in which there is the smallest room for 
repentance ? Do you think I would take the mean 
advantage of a transient passion to load yon with con- 
fiinon t Do you think I could ever relish that hap- 
piness which was acquired by lessening yours 1 

Marlmo, By all that's good, I can have no happi- 
ness but what's in your power to grant me ! Nor 
shall I ever feel repentance but in not having seen 
your merits before. I will stay even contrary to your 
wishes ; and though you should persist to shun me, I 
will make my respectful assiduities atone for the levity 
of my past conduct. 

Miu Hardcagtle. Sir, I must entreat vouli desist 
As our acquaintance began, so let it end, in indiffer- 
ence. I might have given an hour or two to levity ; 
but seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could ever 
submit to a connexion where I must appear merce- 
nary, and you imprudent ? Do you think 1 could ever 
cateh at the confident addresses of a secure admirer? 

Marlow. (Kneeling,) Does this look like security 1 
Does this look like confidence ? No, madam, every 
moment that shews me your merit, only serves to in- 
crease my diffidence and confusion. Here let me 
continue 

Sir Charles. I can hold it no longer. Charles, 
Charles, how hast thou deceived me ! Is this your^ 
indifl^rence, your uninteresting conversation 1 

Hardeastle. Your cold contempt ; your formal in- 
terview 1 What have you to say now 1 

Marlmp, That I'm all amazement ! What can it 
mean? 

Hardcastte. It means that you can say and nnsay 
things at pleasure : that you can address a lady in 
private, and deny it in public : that yon have on« 
story for us, and another tor my daughter. 
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Marlow, Daughter.! — ^This lady.yooc dfkqghter? 

Hardeastle, Yeis, sir, my only cbaiaghter— my Kate } 
whose else should she be 1 " ' 

9 Q Harlow. Oh, the devil! 

.■ Mi$$ HarrdeasiU. Yes, sir, that very identical tall 
^'••'C fquinting lady you were pleased to take me for 

{eurUeyif^ ;) she that yon addressed as the niild, mo- 
dest, sentimental man of gravity, and the b6ld, for- 
ward, agreeable Rattle of the ladies^ club.' Ha I faa t 
ba! . .: 

Marlow, Zounds* there's no bearing this; it's worse 
than death ! 

Miit Hardcattle, In which of yonr characfers^ sir,' ' 
vnll you give as leave to address you 1 As the falter- 
ipg gentleman, with looks on the ground, that 6]peaks 
just to be heard, ahd hates hypocrisy ; or the loud 
confident creature, that keeps it up with* Mrs. Man^ 
trap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till three in the 
morning! — Hal ha! ha I 

Marlow. Oh, curse on my ncnsy head f I never at- 
tempted to be impudent yet that I was not taken 
down ! I must be gone. 

Hardccutle. By the hand of my body, but you shall 
not. 1 see it was all a mistake, and I am rejoiced 
to find it. You shall not stir, I tell you. I know 
she'll forgive you. Won't you forgive him, Kate 1 
We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 

[They retire^ she tormenting him, to the hack icene. 

Enter Mrs. Hardcattle and Tony, 

Mrs. Hardcastle, So, so, they're gone off* Let them 
go, I care not. 

Hardcastle. Who gone 1 

Mrs. Hardcastle, My dutiful niece and her gen- 
tleman, Mr. Hastings, from town. He who came 
down with our modest visitor here. 

Sir Char let. Who, my honest George Hastings t 
As worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not 
have made a more prudent choice. 
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Hardeastle, Then, by the hand' of my body, I'm 
proud of the conDeziou. 

Mr»* 'Hardcattle. Well, if he has taken away the / 
lady^ he has not taken her fortune: that remains in f- 'J^ 

this family to console us for her loss. ]: -k 

Hmrdcastle, Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so ^ 

mercenary 1 

Mrt, Hardauile, Ay, that's my affair, not yours. 

Hardeastle, But you know if your son, when of 
age, refuses to marry his cousin, her whole fortune is 
then at her own disposal. 

Mrt. Hardcaiile* Ay, but he's not of age, and she 
has not thought proper to wait for his refusal. 

Enter Hasting* and Miif Neville, 

Mrs. HardcMtle. (Aside, } What, returned so sotm I 
I begin not to like it. 

Hm^ngt. {To HardcastleJ) For my late attempt to 
fly off with your niece, let my present confusion be 
my punishment. We are now come back< to appeal 
from your justice to your humanity. By her father's 
consent I first paid her my addresses, and our pas- 
sions were first founded in duty. 

Miat- NewlU. Since his death, I have been obliged 
to stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression. In an 
hour of levity, I was ready even to give up my for- 
tune to secure my choice : But I am now recovered 
from the delusion, and hope, from your tenderness, 
what is denied me from a nearer connexion. 

Mrs4 Hardcastle. Pshaw, pshaw ; this is all but the 
whining end of a modern novel. 

Hardcastle, Be it what it will, I'm glad they're 
come back to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, 
boy. Do you refuse this lady's hand, whom I now 
offer you 1 

Tony, What signifies my refusing 1 You know I 
can't refuse her till I'm of age» father. 

Hardcastle, While I thought concealing your age, 
boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, I 
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concurred with your mother's desire to keep it secret. 
But since I find she turns it to a wrong use, I must 
now declare you have been of age these three months* 

Tony. Of age ! Am I of age, father ? 

Hardcastle. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll see the first use I'll make of my 
Uberty. (Taking Miss Neville'i hand) Witness aU 
men by these presents, that I, Anthony Lumpkiut 
esauire, of blank place, refuse you, Constantia Ne- 
ville, spinster, of no place af all, for my true and law- 
ful wife. So Constance Neville may marry whom 
she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

Sw Charles. O brave Squire 1 

Hastings. My worthy fnend ! 

Mrs. Hardcastle, My undutiful offspring ! 

MarUfw, Joy, my dear George, I give you joy nn- 
cerely I And, could I prevail upon my little tyrant 
here to be less arbitrary, I should be the happiest man 
alive, if you would return me the favour. 

Hastif^s. {To Miss Hardcastle.) Come, madam* 
you are now driven to the very last scene of all your 
contrivances. I know you like him, I'm sure he loves 
you, and you must and shall have him. 

Hardcastle. {Joining their hands) And I say so 
too. And, Mr. Marlow, if she makes as good a wife 
as she has a daughter, I don't believe you'll ever re- 
pent your bargain. So now to supper. To-morrow 
we shall gather all the poor of the parish about us, 
and the mistakes of the night shall be crowned with 
a merry morning. So, boy, take her; and, as yon 
have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish is, that 
you may never be mistaken in the wife. 

[Exeunt onmes. 
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EPILOGUE, 

BY DR. GOLDSMITH. 

•VOKIM BY MRS. BULKLKT, IN THE CHARACTXB OV 
MIM UAR1X;A8TIJK. 

Will, having stoop'd to coDquer with success. 
And gain'd a husband without aid from dress. 
Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too. 
As I have conquer'd him to conquer you : 
And let me say, for all your resolution. 
That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 
Our life is all a play, composed to please ; 
' We have our exits and our entrances.' 
The first act shews the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 
Blushes when hired, and, with unmeaning action, 
' I hopes as how to give you satisfaction.' 
Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 
Th* unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 
"Who whisks about the house, at market caters. 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars. 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoUteurt : 
On squires and cits she there displays her arts. 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts ; 
And, as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 
£*en common-councilmen forget to eat. 
The fourth act shews her wedded to the squire. 
And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 
Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro. 
And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro : 
Doats upon dancing, and, in all her pride. 
Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside; 
Ogles and leers, with artificial skill. 
Till, having lost in age the power to kill. 
She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 
Such, through our lives, th' eventful history I 
The fifth and last act still remains for me : 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays. 
Turns female Barrister, and pleads for Bays. 

M2 
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EPILOGUE, * 

VO ■! 8POE1N IM THE CHAHACTBB OP TONY LVMrAUlf 

Bt J. CRADOCK, Esq. 

Well, now airs ended, and my comrades goiMt 
Pray what becomes of mother's nonly son^ 
A hopeful blade ! — in town I'll fix my 8tatioa» 
And try to make a bluster in the nation : 
As for my cousin Neville, I renounce her — 
Off, in a crack, I'll carry big Bet Bouncer ! 

Why should not I in the great world appear? 
I soon shall have a thousand pounds a>year ! 
No matter what a man may here inherit. 
In London — gad, they've some regard to spirit : 
I see the horses praucmg up the streets, 
And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets; 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes every night— 
Not to the plays — they say it an't polite : 
To Sadler's Wells, perhaps, or operas go. 
And once, by chance, to the roratorio. 
Thus, here and there, for ever up and down ; 
We'll set the fashions, too, to half the town ; 
And then at auctions — money ne'er regard— > 
Buy pictures, like the great, ten pounds a-yard : 
Zounds ! we shall make these London gentry say. 
We know what's damn'd genteel as well as they ! 

* This oame too late to be spdkeii. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tberb is not, perhaps, a more whimsical figure ill 
nature, than a man of real modesty who assumes an 
air of impudence ; who, while his heart beats with 
anxiety, studies ease and affects good-humour. In 
this situation, however, every unexperienced writer, as 
I am, finds himself. Impressed with terrors of the 
tribunal before which he is going to appear, his natu- 
ral humour turns to pertness, and for real wit he is 
obliged to substitute vivacity. 

For my part, as I was never distinguished for ad- 
dress, and have often even blundered in making my 
bow, I am at a loss whether to be merry or sad on this 
solemn occasion. Should 1 modestly decline all merit, 
it is too probable the hasty reader may take me at my 
word. If, on the other hand, like labourers in the 
maganne trade, I humbly presume to promise an epi- 
tome of ail the good things that were ever said or 
written, those readers I most desire to please may for* 
sake me. 

My bookseller, in this dilemma, perceiving my 
embarrassment, instantly offered his assistance and 
advice. ' You must know, sir,' says he, ' that the 
republic of letters is at present divided into several 
classes. One writer excels at a plan or a title-page ; 
another works away at the body of the book ; and a 
third is a dab at an index. Thus a magazine is not 
the result of any single man's industry, but goes 
through as many hands as a new pin, before it is fit 
for the public. I fancy, sir/ continues he ' I can 
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provide an eminent hand, and upon moderate terms, 
to draw up a promising plan to smooth up our readers 
a little ; and pay them, as Colonel Chartres paid his 
seraglio, at the rate of three-halfpence in hand, and 
three shillings more in promises.' 

He was proceeding in his advice, which, however, I 
thought proper to decline, by assuring him, that as I 
intended to pursue no fixed method, so it was impos- 
sible to form any regular plan ; determined never to 
be tedious in order to be logical ; wherever pleasure 
presented I was resolved to follow. 

It will be improper, therefore, to pall the reader's 
curiosity by lessenmg his surprise, or anticipate any 
pleasure I am to procure him, by saying wbat shall 
come next. Happy, could any effort of mine but re- 
press one criminal pleasure, or but for a moment fill 
up an interval of anxiety 1 How gladly would I lead 
mankind from the vain prospects of life, to prospects 
of innocence and ease, where every breeze breathes 
health, and every sound is but the echo of tranquillity | 

But whatever may be the merit of his intentioaSr 
every writer is now convinced that he must be chiefly 
indebted to good fortune for finding readers willing to 
allow him any degree of reputation. It has been re- 
marked, that almost every character which has excited 
either attention or pity, has owed part of its ssctdss to 
merit, and part to a happy concurrence of circuB»> 
stances in its favour. Had Cssar or Cromwell* ex- 
changed countries, the one might have been aTseijeaiil^y .. 
and the other an exciseman. So it is with wit,' which" 
generally succeeds more from being happily addressed, 
than from its native poignancy. A jest calculated to 
spread at a gaming-table, may be received with per- 
fect indifference should it happen to drop in 4 macke- 
rel-boat. We have all seen dunces triumph in some 
companies, where men of real humour wefe*disre- 
garded, by a general combination in favour of stojudity* 
To drive the observation as far as.it will go, should 
the labours of a writer, who desigia his performances 
for readers of a more refined appetite, fall into the 
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kands of a devourer of compilations, what can he ex- 
pect but contempt and confusion ? If his merits are 
to be determined by judges who estimate the value of 
a book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival 
must acquire an easy superiority, who with persuasive 
eloquence promises four extraordinary pages of letter- 
press or three beautiful prints, curiously coloured 
from Nature. 

Thus, then, though I cannot promise as much 
entertainment, or as much elegance, as others have 
4oDe, yet the reader may be assured he shall have as 
. much of both as I can. He shall, at least, find me 
«Jive while I study his eatertainneot ; for I solemnly 
^^re him, I was never yet possessed of the secret of 
writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the 
wit and learning I have, are heartily at his service ; 
which if, aftej' so candid a confession, he should, not- 
withstanding, still find intolerably dull, or low, or sad 
^tuff, this I protest is, more than 1 know ; 1 have a 
^lear conscience, and am entirely out of the secret. 

■Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a 
single paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he may try 
a second, which, as there is a studied diffL^rence in 
subject and style, may be more suited to his taste ; if 
this also fails, I must refer him to a third, or even a 
fourth, in case of extremity ; if he should stiH continue 
refractory, and find me dull to the last, I must inform 
him, with Bayes in the Rehearsal, that 1 think him 
a very odd kind of fellow, and desire no more of his 
acquaintance ; but still, if my readers impute the ge- 
neral tenor of my subject to me as a fault, I must beg 
leave to tell them a story. 

A travitfler, in his way to Italy, found himself in a 
country where the inhabitants had each a large ex- 
ciescei^ depending from the chin; a deformity 
which, as it was endemic, and the people little used 
to strangers, it had been the custom, time immemo- 
rial, to look upon i&the greatest beaacy. LaJicagrew 
toasts from the size of their chins, and no men were 
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beaux whose faces were not broadest at the bot< 
torn. It was Sunday ; a country-church was at hand, 
and our traveller was willing to perform the duties 
of the day. Upon his first appearance at the church- 
door, the eyes of all were fixed on the stranger ; but 
what waS their amazement, when they found that he 
actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed 
chin ! Stifled bursts of laughter, winks, and whispers, 
circulated from visage to visage ; the prismatic figure 
of the stranger*8 face, was a fund of infinite gaiety. 
Our traveller could no longer patiently continue an 
object of deformity to point at. ' Good folks,' said 
be, ' I perceive that I am a very ridiculous figure 
here, but I assure you I am reckoned no way de- 
formed at home.' 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP; OR, THE STORY 
OP ALCANDER AND SEPTIMUS. 

(Taken from a Byzaatioe Hbtorlan.) 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, still continued the seat of learning, politeness, 
and wisdom. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, repaired the 
schools which barbarity was suifering to fall into decay, 
and continued those pensions to men of learning, 
which avaricious governors had monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-students together; the one, 
the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum ; the other, 
the most eloquent speaker in the academic grove. 
Mutual admiration soon begot a friendship. Their 
fortunes were nearly equal, and they were natives of 
the two most celebrated cities in the world ; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time 
together, when Alcander, after passing the first part 
of his youth in the indolence of philosophy, thought 
at length of entering into the busy world ; and as a 
step previous to this, placed his afifections on Uypatiay 
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a lady o^ exquisite beauty. The day of their inteDded 
nuptials was fixed ; the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed ; and nothing now remained but her being 
conducted in triumph to the apartment of the intended 
bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happiness, or 
being unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making 
his friend Septimius a partner* prevailed upon him to 
introduce Hypatia to his fellow-student ; which he 
did, with all the gaiety of a man who found himself 
equally happy in friendship and love. But this was 
an interview fatal to the tuture peace of both ; for 
Septimius no sooner saw her but he was smitten with 
an involuntary passion ; and, though he used every 
effort to suppress desires at once so imprudent and 
unjust, the emotions of his mind in a short time became 
so strong, that they brought on a fever, which the 
physicians judged incurable* 

During this illness Alcander watched him with all 
the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to 
join in those amiable offices of friendship. The saga- 
city of the ph^icians, by these means, soon di^overed 
that the cause of their patient's disorder was love ; and 
Alcander, being apprized of their discovery, at length 
extorted a confession from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breast of 
Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to say that the 
Athenians were at that time arrived at such refine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was carried to excess : 
in short, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave up his 
intended bride, in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his connivance, and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 
pected a change in the constitution of the now happy 
deptimius. In a few days he was perfectly recovered, 
and set out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, by 
an exertion of those taients which he was so eminently 
possessed of, Septimius, iu a itw years, arrived at tbs 
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highest dignities of the state, and was constitated th* 
city judge, or prstor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and bis mistress, but a 
prosecution was commenced against him by the re1a« 
tions of Uypatia, for having basely given up his bride, 
as was suggested, for money. His innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge, and even his eloquence in bis 
own defence, were not able to withstand Uie influence 
of a powerful party. He was cast, and condemned to 
pay an enormous fine. However, being unable to raise 
80 large a sum at the time appointed, his possessions 
were confiscated, he himself was stripped m the habit 
of freedom, exposed as a slave in the market-place, 
and sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress, was 
earned into that region of desolation and sterility. His 
stated employment was to follow the herds of an im- 
perious master, and his success in hunting was all that 
was allowed him to supply bis precarious subsistence. 
Every morning awaked him to a renewal of famine or 
toil, and every change of season served but to aggra- 
vate his unsheltered distress. After some years of 
bondage, however, an opportunity of escaping ofiTered ; 
he embraced it with ardour; so that travelling by 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a long 
story, he at last arrived in Rome. The same day oq 
which Alcander arrived, Septimius sat administering 
justice in the forum, whither our wanderer came, 
expecting to be instantly known, and publicly acknow- 
ledged, by his former friend. Here he stood the whole 
day amongst the crowd, watching the eyes of the 
judge, and expecting to be taken notice of; but he 
was so much altered by a long succession of hardships, 
that lie continued unnoticed amongst the rest ; and ia 
the evening, when he was going up to the praetor's 
chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attending 
lietors. The attention of the poor is generally drivea 
from one ungrateful object to another; for night 
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coming on, he now found himself under the necessity 
of seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not where 
to apply. All emaciated, and in rags, as he was, none 
of toe citixens would harbour so much wretchedness ; 
and sleeping in the streets might be attended with in- 
terruption or danger ; in short, he was obliged to take 
up his lodgings in one of the tombs without the city, 
the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. In 
this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an in- 
▼icrted urn, he forgot his miseries for a white in sleep, 
and found on his flinty couch more ease than beds of 
down can supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat, but happening to dis* 
agree about the division of their plunder, one of them 
stabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in blood at the entrance. In these circumstances he 
was found next morning dead at the mouth of the 
vault. This naturally inducing a farther inquiry, an 
alarm was spread ; the cave was examined ; and 
Alcander being found, was immediately apprehended, 
and accused of robbery and murder. The circum- 
stances against him were strong, and the wretchedness 
of his appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune 
and he were now so long acquainted, that he at last 
became regardless of life. He detested a world where 
he bad found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty ; 
he was determined to make no defence ; and thus, 
lowenng with resolution, he was dragged bound with 
cords before the tribunal of Septimius. As the proofs 
were positive ag;ainst him, and he offered nothing in 
his own vindication, the judge was proceeding to doom 
him to a most cruel and ignominious death, when the 
attention of the multitude was soon diverted by another 
object. The robber, who had been really guilty, was 
apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck with a 
panic, had confessed his crime. He was brought bound 
to the same tribunal, and acquitted every other person 
of any partnership in his guilt. Alcander's innocence 
therefore appeared; but tb^ sullen rashness of his 
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conduct remained 1 wonder to the surrounding mnlti- 
tude ; but their astonishment was still farther increased 
when they saw their judge start from his tribunal to 
embrace the supposed criminal. Septimius recollected 
his friend and former benefactor, and hung upon his 
Beck with tears of pity and joy. Need the sequel be 
related ? — Alcander was acquitted, shared the friend- 
ship and honours of the pnncipal citizens of Rome, 
lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and left it to 
be engraved on his tomb, that no circumstances are 
so desperate which Providence may not relieve. 



ON HAPPINESS OF TEMPER. 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in 
which I passed the early part of my'life in the country, 
I cannot avoid feeling some pain in thinking that those 
happy days are never to return. In that retreat all 
nature seemed capable of affording pleasure ; 1 then 
made no refinements on happiness, but could be 
pleased with the most awkward efforts of rustic mirth, 
thought cross-purposes the highest stretch of huraaa 
wit, and questions and commands the most rational 
way of spending the evening. Happy could so charm- 
ing an illusion continue ! I find that age and know- 
ledge only contribute to sour our dispositions. My 
present enjoyments may be more refined, but they are 
m finitely less pleasing. The pleasure the best actor 
gives, can no way compare to that I have received from 
a country wag who imitated a quaker's sermon. The 
music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt 
when our old dairy-maid sung me into tears with John- 
ny Armstrong's Last Good Night, or the Cruelty of 
Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to shew that 
pleasure is in us, and aot in the objects offered for 
our amusement. If the soul be happily disposed, 
every thing becomes capable of affordmg entertain- 
ment and distress will almost want a name. Every 
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ofcctlitetk<M passes in review like the figures of a pro- 
cessivm : some may be awkward, others ill* dressed j 
but none but a fool is for this enraged with tfie master 
6f the ceremonies. 

I temember to have once seen a slave in a fortifica- 
tion in Flanders, who appeared no way touched with 
his situation. He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; 
dbtiged to toil from the appearance of day till night* 
fall ; and condemned to this for life : yet, with all 
these <:ircumstances of apparent wretchedness, he 
ftung, would have danced but that he wanted a leg^ 
and appeared the merriest, happiest man of all the 
nrrisoA. What a practical philosopher was here ! c 
nappy constitution supplied philosophy ; and, though 
ieemmgly destitute of wisdom, he was really wise. No 
reading or study had contributed to disenchant the 
faiiy-lanci around him. Every thing furnished him 
Viith an opportunity of mirth ; and, thougn some 
thought him, from his insensibility, a fool, he was such 
an idiot as philosophers should wish to imitate ; for 
all philosophy is only forcing the t^ade of happiness, 
When nature seems to deny the means. 

They who, like our slave, can place themselves on 
that side of the world in which every thing appears in 
a pleasing light, will find something in every occur- 
rence to excite their good-humour. The most cala- 
mitous events, either to themselves or others, can bring 
no new affliction ; the whole world is to them a theatre, 
on which comedies *6nly are acted. All the bustle of 
heroism, or the rants of ambition, serve only to heighten 
the absurdity of the scene, and make the humour more 
poignant. They feel, in short, as little anguish at 
their own distress, or the complaints of others, as :he 
tedertaker, though dressed in black, feels sorrow at a 
funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous cardinal 
de Retz possessed this happiness of temper in the 
highest degree. As he was a man of gallantry^ and 
d^pised all that wore the pedantic appearance of 
0hiiO6Ophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold, hf. wdt 
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2«Qeral1y foremost to raise the auction. Being a iini« 
yersal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady 
cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from 
whom he expected a more favourable reception. If 
■he too rejected his addresses, he never thought of 
retiring into deserts, or pining in hopeless distress : he 
persuaded himself, that instead of loving the lady, he 
only fancied that he had loved her, and so all was 
well again. When Fortune wore her angriest look, 
and he at last fell into the power of his most deadly 
enemy. Cardinal Mazarine (being confined a close 
prisoner in the castle of Valenciennes), he never at- 
tempted to support his distress by wisdom or philo- 
sophy, for he pretended to neither. He only laughed 
at himself and his persecutor, and seemed infinitely 
pleased at his new situation. In this mansion of dis- 
tress, though secluded from his friends, though denied 
all the amusements, and even the conveniences of life, 
he still retained his good-humour, laughed at all the 
little spite of his enemies, and carried the jest so far as 
to be revenged by wiiting the life of bis jailer. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach is, to 
be stubborn or sullen uuder misfortunes. The car- 
dinal's example will instruct us to be merry in cir- 
cumstances of the highest affliction. It matters not 
whether our good-humour be construed by others into 
insensibility, or even idiotism ; it is happiness to our- 
selves, aud none but a fool would measure his satis- 
faction by what the world thinks of it ; for my own 
fart, I never pass by one of our prisons for debt, that 
do not envy that felicity which is still going forward 
among those people, who forget the cares of the world 
by being shut out from its silly ambition. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of those good-natured creatures that are said 
to do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever he 
fell into misery, he usually called it seeing life. If 
his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket 
picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by imitating 
the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more fashion- 
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able cant of the other. Nothing camo amiss to him. 
His inattention to money-matters had incensed his fa- 
ther to such a degree, that all the intercession of friends 
ill his favour was fruitless. The old gentleman was 
on his death-bed. The whole family, and Dick among 
the number, gathered around him. ' I leave my se- 
cond son, Andrew,' said the expiring miser, ' my whole 
estate, and desire him to be frugal.' Andrew, in a 
sorrowful tone, as is usual on these occasions, prayed 
Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy it him- 
self. ' I recommend Simon, my third son, to the care 
oT his elder brother, and leave him beside four thou- 
sand pounds.' — * Ah I father,' cried Simon, in great 
affliction to be sure, ' may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself !' At last, turning to poor 
Dick, 'As for you, you have always been a sad doe ; 
you'll never come to good ; you'll never be rich ; 1 11 
leave you a shilling to buy a halter.' — ' Ah ! father/ 
cries Dick, without any emotion, ' may Heaven give 
you life and health to enjoy it yourself !' This was 
all the trouble the loss of fortune gave this thoughtless, 
inq>rudent creature. However, the tenderness of in 
uncle recompensed the neglect of a father ; and my 
friend is now not only excessively good-humoured, 
but competently rich. 

Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who ap- 
pears at a ball, at an author who laughs at the public, 
which pronounces him a dunce, at a general who 
smiles at the approach of the vulgar, or the lady who 
keeps her good-humour in spite of scandal ; but such 
is the wisest behaviour that any of us can possibly 
assume. It is certainly a better way to oppose cala- 
mity by dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason 
or resolution to oppose it ; by the first method, we 
forget our miseries ; by the last, we only conceal them 
froiki others : by struggling with misfortunes, we are 
sure to receive some wounds in the conflict ; bAt 
a sure method to come off victorious, is by running 
awayb 
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DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS CLUBS. 

I REMEMBER to havc read in some philosopher (I be- 
lieve in Torn Brown's works), that, let a man's cha- 
racter, sentiments, or complexion, be what they will, 
he can find company in London to match them. If 
he be splenetic, he may every day meet companions 
on the seats in St. James's Park, with whose groans 
he may mix his own, and pathetically talk of the 
weather. If he be passionate, he may vent his rage 
among the old orators at Slaughter's coffee-house, and 
damn the nation because it keeps him from 'starving. 
If he be phlegmatic, he may sit in silence at the 
Humdrum club in Ivy-lane ; and, if actually mad, 
he may find very good company in Moorfields, either 
at Bedlam or the Foundry, ready to cultivate a nearer 
acouaintance. 

But, although such as have a knowledge of the 
town may easily class themselves with tempers con- 
genial to their own, a countryman who comes to live 
in London finds nothing more difficult. With regard 
to myself, none ever tried with more assiduity, or came 
off with such indifferent success. I spent a whole 
season in the search, during which time my name has 
been enrolled in societies, lodges, convocations, and 
meetings without number. To some I was introduced 
by a friend, to others invited by an advertisement; to 
these I introduced myself, and to those I changed 
my name to gain admittance. In short, no coquet 
was ever more solicitous to match her ribands to her 
complexion, than I to suit my club to my temper; 
for I was too obstinate to bring my temper to conform 
to it. 

The first club I entered upon coming to town, was 
that of the Choice Spirits. The name was entirely 
suited to my taste ; I was a lover of mirth, good" 
humour, and even sometimes of fun, from my child- 
hood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the payment 
of two shillings at the door, I introduced myself with- 
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out farther ceremony to the members, who weie al- 
ready assembled, and had, for some time, begun upon 
business. The grand, with a mallet in his hand, pre- 
•ijded at the head of the table. I could not avoid, 
vpon my entrance, making use of all my bkill in phy- 
siognomy, in order to discover that superiority of ge- 
nius in men who had taken a title so superior to the 
rest of mankind. I expected to see the lines of every 
hce marked with strong thinking ; but, though I had 
some skill in this science, I could for my life discover 
nothing but a pert simper, fat or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the grand, 
who bad knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. I 
was, upon this, whispered by one of the company who 
sat next me, that I should now see something toucheii. > 
off to a nicety, for Mr. Spriggins was going to give jH'.' 
Mad Tom in all its glory. Mr. Spriggins endeavoured ' 
to excuse himself; for, as he was to act a madman 
and a king, it was impossible to go through the part 
properly without a crown and chains. His excuses 
were overruled by a great majority, and with much 
vociferation. The president ordered up the jack-chain ; 
and, instead of a crown, our performer covered his 
brows with an inverted Jordan. After he had rattled 
his chain, and shook his head, to the great delight of 
the whole company, he began his song. As I have 
heard few young fellows offer to sing in company that 
did not expose themselves, it was no great disappoint- 
ment to me to find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; 
however, not to seem an odd fish, I rose from my seat 
in rapture, cried out, * Bravo ! encore !' and slapped 
the table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly 
pleased with my taste, and the ardour of my approba- 
tion ; and whispering told me 1 had suffered an im- 
mense loss ; for, had I come a few minutes sooner, I 
might have heard Geeho Dobbin sung in a tiptop 
manner, by the pimple-nosed spirit at the president s 
nght elbow : but he was evaporated before 1 came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this disap* 
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poiDtment, I found the atteDtion of the company em. 
ployed upon a fat figure, who, with a voice more rough 
than the Staffordshire giant's, was giving us the ' Softly 
sweet, in Lydian measure,' of Alexander's Feast. After 
a short pause of admiration, to this succeeded a Welsh 
dialogue, with the humours of Teague and Taffy; after 
that came on Old Jackson, with a story between every 
stanza : next was sung the Dust-Cart, and then Solo- 
mon's Song. The glass began now to circulate pretty 
freely ; those who were silent when sober, would now 
be heard in their turn ; every man had his song, and 
he saw no reason why he should not be heard as well 
as any of the rest: one begged to be heard while he 
gave Death and the Lady in high taste ; another sung 
to a plate which he kept trundling on the edges ; no- 
thing was now heard but singing ; voice rose above 
voice, and the whole became one universal shout, 
when the landlord came to acquaint the company that 
the reckoning was drunk out. Rabelais calls the mo- 
ments in which a reckoning is mentioned, the most 
melancholy of our lives : never was so much noise so 
quickly quelled, as by this short but pathetic oration 
of our landlord. ' Drunk out !' was echoed in a tone 
of discontent round the table : ' drunk out already ! 
that was very odd ! that so much punch could be drunk 
out already ! impossible V The landlord, however, seem- 
ing resolved not to retreat from his first assurances, 
the company was dissolved, and a president chosen 
for the night ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining some 
time after of the entertainment I have been describ- 
ing, proposed to bring me to the club that he fre- 
quented ; which, he fancied, would suit the gravity 
of my temper exactly. * We have, at the Muzzy 
club, says he, ' no riotous mirth nor awkward ribald- 
ry ; no confusion or bawling ; all is conducted with 
wisdom and decency : besides, some of our members 
are worth forty thousand pounds ; men of prudence 
\nd foresight every one of them : these are the proper 
acquaintance, and to such 1 will to-night introduce 
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30a.' I was charmed at the proposal ; to be ac- 
quainted with men worth forty thousand pounds, and 
to talk wisdom the whole night, were offers that threw 
me into rapture. 

At seven o'clock I was accordingly introduced by 
my friend : not indeed to the company; for, though I 
made my best bow, they seemed insensible of my ap- 
proach ; but to the table at which they were sitting. 
Upon my entering the room, I could not avoid feeling 
t secret veneration from the solemnity of the scene 
before me ; the members kept a profound silence, each 
with a pipe in his mouth and a pewter pot in his hand, 
and with faces that might easily be construed into ab- 
aoiute wisdom. Happy society ! thought I to myself, 
where the ihembers think before they speak, deliver 
BOtbing rashly, but convey their thoughts to each other 
pregnant with meaning, and matured by reflection. 

In this pleasing speculation 1 continued a full half 
hour, expecting each moment that somebody would 
begin to open bis mouth ; every time the pipe was 
laid down, I expected it was to speak ; but it was only 
to spit. At length, resolving to break the charm my- 
■elf, and overcome their extreme diffidence, for to this 
I imputed their silence, I rubbed my hands, and, 
Hooking as wise as possible, observed that the nights 
Began to grow a little coolish at this time of the year. 
This, as it was directed to none of the company in 
particular, none thought himself obliged to answer ; 
wherefore I continued still to rub my bands and look 
wise. My next effort was addressed to a gemleman 
who sat next me ; to whom 1 observed, that the beer 
was extremely good ; my neighbour made no reply, 
but by a large puff of tobacco smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dumb society, till 
one of them a little relieved me by observing, that 
bread had not risen these three weeks. ' Ah !' says 
another, still keeping the pipe in his mouth, ' that 
puts me in mind of a pleasant story about that — hem 
—very well ; you must know — but, before 1 begin^ 
tkt, my service to you — ^where was I V 
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My next club goes by the name of the HaKnbnical 
Society ; probably from that love of order and friend- 
ship whicl^ every person commends in institutions of 
this nature. The landlord was himself founder. The 
money spent Is fourpence each ; and they sometimes 
whip for a double reckoning. To this club few le- 
commendations are requisite except the introductory 
fourpence, and my landlord's good word, which, as 
he gains by it, he never refuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as every body else 
usually does on his club-night ; we discussed the 
topic of the day, drank each other's healths, snuffed 
the candles with our fingers, and filled our pipes from 
the same plate of tobacco. The company saluted 
each other in the common manner. Mr. Bellows- 
mender hoped Mr. Currycomb-maker had not caught 
cold going nome the last club-night ; and he returned 
the cympliment by hopingthat young Master Bellows- 
mender had got well again of the chm-cough. Doctor 
Twist told us a story of a parliament man with whom 
he was intimately acquainted ; while the bug-man, at 
the same time, wa^ telling a better story of a noble 
lord with whom he could do any thing. A gentleman 
in a black wig and leather breeches, at the other end 
of the table, was engaged in a long narrative of the 
ghost in Cock-lane : he had read it in the papers of 
the day, and was telling it to some that sat next him, 
who could not read. Near him Mr. Dibbins was dis- 
puting on the old subject of religion with a Jew pedlar, 
over the table, while the president vainly knocked 
down Mr. Leathersidcs for a song. Besides the com- 
bination of these voices, which I could hear all to- 
gether, and which formed an upper part to the con- 
cert, there were several others playing under parts by 
themselves, and endeavouring to fasten on some luck- 
less neighbour's ear, who was himself bent upon the 
same design against some other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a corporation, 
and this induced me to transcribe a speech of this club, 
taken in short hand, word for word, as it was spoken 
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by every member of the company. It may be neces- 
Hiry to observe, that the man who told of the ghost 
had the loudest voice, and the longest story to tell, so 
that his continuing narrative filled every cnasm in the 
conversation. 

* So, sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving three 
loud raps at the bed-post* — * Says my lord to roe. My 
dear Smokeum, you know there is no man upon the 
fece of the yearth for whom I have so high' — * A 
damnable false heretical opinion of all sound doctrine 
and good learning ; for I'll tell it aloud, and spare 
not, that' — ' Silence for a song ; Mr. Leathersides for 
a song' — * As I was walking upon the high way, I 
met a young damsel' — ' Then wnat brings you here 1 
says the parson to the ghost' — * Sanconiathon, Mane- 
tbo, and fierosus' — * The whole way from Islin^on 
turnpike to Dog-house bar' — ' Dam — * As for Abel 
Drugger, sir, he's damn'd low in it ; my prentice boy 
has more of the gentleman than he' — ' For murder 
will out one time or another ; and none but a ghost, 
you know, gentlemen, can' — * Damme if I don't ; for 
my friend, whom you know, gentlemen, and who is a 
parliament man, a man of consequence, a dear honest 
creature, to be sure^ we were laughing last night at' 
— -' Death and damnation upon all his posterity by 
simply barely tasting' — ' Sour grapes, as the fox said ^ 

once when he could not reach them ; and I'll, I'll 
tell you a story about that, that will make you burst 

Sour sides with laughing. A fox once' — * Will nobody 
sten to the song V — ' As I was a walking upon the 
highway, I met a young damsel both buxom and 
gay' — * No ghost, gentlemen, can be murdered ; nor 
did I ever hear but of one ghost killed in all my life, 
and that was stabbed in the belly with a' — ' My blood 
and soul if I donV — ' Mr. Bellows-mender; I have 
the honour of drinking your very good health'— 

• Blast me if I do'—* Dam'—' Blood'— • Bugs'— 

• Fire'—* Whiz'-* Blid'— * Tit'- * Rat'—* Trip'— 
The rest all riot, nonsense, and rapid confusion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being fools^ I could 
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ii€re €nd ample room for declamation ; but, alas ! I 
have been a fool myself ; and why should I be angry 
with them for being something so natural to every 
child of humanity ! 

Fatigued with this society, I was introduced, the 
following night, to a club of fashion. On taking my 
place, I found the conversation sufficiently easy, aiad 
tolerably good-natured; for my lord «nd Sir Paul 
were not yet arrived. I now thought myself com- 
pletely fitted, and resolving to seek no farther, de- 
termined to take up my residence here for the winter : 
while my temper began to open insensibly to the 
cheerfulness I saw diffused on every face in the 
room : but the delusion soon vanished, when the 
-waiter came to apprize us that his lordshjp and Sir 
Paul were just arrived. 

From this moment all our felicity was at an end ; 
our new guests bustled into the room, and took their 
seats at the head of the table. Adieu now all con- 
fidence ; every creature strove who should most re- 
commend himself to our members of distinction. Each 
seemed quite regardless of pleasisg any but our new 
guests ; and what before wore the appearance of 
friendship, was now turned into rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all this flat- 
tery and obsequious attention, our great men took any 
notice of the rest of the company. Their whole dis*- 
course was addressed to each other. Sir Paul told 
his lordship a long story of Moravia the Jew ; and 
his lordship gave Sir Paul a very long account of his 
new method of managing silkworms ; he led him, and 
consequently the rest of the company, through all the 
stages of feeding, sunning, and hatching ; with aa 
episode on mulberry-trees, a digression upon grass* 
seeds, and a long parenthesis about his new postilion. 
In this manner we travelled on, wishing every story 
to be the last ; but all in vain : 

' Hills OTer hillt, and Alps on Alps arose.' 

The last club in which I was enrolled a member. 
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was a society of moral philosophers, as they called 
themselves, who assembled twice a week, in otder to 
■hew the absurdity of the present mode of religion, 
and establish a new one in its stead. 

I found the members very warmly disputing when 
I arrived ; not indeed about religion or ethics, but 
about who had neglected to lay down his preliminary 
sixpence upon entering the room. The president 
swore that he had laid his own down, and so swore all 
the company. 

During this contest, I had an opportunity of ob* 
serving the laws, and also the members, of the society. 
The president, who had been, as I was told, lately a 
bankrupt, was a tall, pale figure, with a long black 
wig the next to him was dressed in a large white 
wig, and a black cravat : a third, by the brownness 
of his complexion, seemed a native of Jamaica ; and 
a fourth, by his hue, appeared to be a blacksmith. 
But their rules will give the most just idea of their 
learning and principles. 

* I. We, being a laudable society of moral philoso- 
phers, intend to dispute twice a week about religion 
and priestcraft ; leaving behind us old wives' tales, 
and following good learning and sound sense : and if 
so be, that any other persons has a mind to be of the 
society, they shall be entitled so to do, upon paying 
the sum of three shillings, to be spent by the company 
in punch. 

' II. That no member get drunk before nine of the 
clock, upon pain of forfeiting three-pence, to be spent 
by the company in punch. 

' 111. That as members are sometimes apt to go 
away without paying, every person shall pay sixpence 
upon his entenng the room ; and all disputes shall be 
settled by a majority ; and all fines shall be paid in 
punch. 

' IV. That sixpence shall be every night given to 
the president, in order to buy books of learning for the 
good of the society ; the president has already put him- 
self to a good deal of expense in buying books for the 
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clnb ; particalarly the works of Tally, Socrates, 
Cicero, which he will soon read to the society. 

* V. All them who brings a new argument agunst 
religion, and who, being a philosopher, and a man ti 
learning, as the rext of us is, shall be admitted to the 
fireedom of the society, upon paying sixpenoe only, to 
be spent in punch. 

' V L. Whenever we are to have an eztraordiiiarr 
meeting, it shall be advertised by some outlandiiQ 
name in the newspapers. 

* Saunders Mac Wild, president. 
Anthony Blewit, vice-president 

his f mark. 
WxixiAM TuRPiN, secretary.' 



ON THB POUCY OF CONCEALING OUR WANTS, 

OR POVERTY. 

It is usually said by gpramraarians, that the use of lan- 
guage is to express our wants and desires ; but men 
who know the world hold, and I think with some show 
of reason, that he who best knows how to keep his ne- 
cessities private, is the most likely person to have them 
redressed ; and that the true use of speech is not so 
much to express our wants as to conceal them. 

W hen we reflect ou the manner in which mankind 
generally confer their favours, there appears something 
so attractive in riches, that the large heap generally 
collects from the smaller : and the poor find as much 
pleasure in increasing the enoimous mass of the rich, 
as the miser, who owns it, sees happiness in its increase. 
Nor is there in this any thing repugnant to the laws of 
morality. Seneca himself allows, that, in conferring 
benefits, the present should always be suited to the 
dignity of the receiver. I'hus the rich receive large 
presents, and are thanked for accepting them. Men 
of middling stations are obliged to be content with 
presents something less ; while the beggar, who mnj 
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he traly swd to want indeed, is .well paid if a farthing 
««wards bis wannest solicitations. 

£very man who has seen the world, and has had his ^ 
Ape and downs in life, as the expression is, must have ' 
£requently experienced the truth of this doctrine ^ and 
xnast know, that to have much, or to seem to have it, 
is the only way to have. more. Ovid finely compares 
« man of broken fortune to a falling column; the J 
lower it sinks, the greater weight it is obliged to sus- ^ 
lain. Thus, when a man's circumstances are such 
^at he has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers 
billing to lend him ; but should his wants be such, 
<hat he sites for a trifle, it is two to one whether he 
may be trusted with the smallest sum. A certain 
3roang fellow, whom I knew, whenever he had occa- 
sion to tak his friend for a guinea, used to prelude his 
request as if he wanted two hundred ; and talked so 
funiliarly of large sums, that none could ever think 
he wanted a small one. The same gentleman, when- v ' 
«ver he wanted credit for a suit of clothes, always made 
the proposal in a laced coat ; for he found, by expe- 
lience, that if he appeared shabby on these occasions, 
his tailor had taken an oath against trusting, or, what 
was every whit as bad, his foreman was out of the 
way, and would not be at home for some time. 

There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, 
except to find pity, and by this means relief; but 
before a poor man opens his mind in such circum- 
stances, he should first consider whether he is con- 
tented to lose the esteem of the person ho solicits, and 
whether he is willing to give up friendship to excite 
compassion. Pity and friendship are passions incom- 
patible with each other ; and it is impossible that both 
can reside in any breast, for the smallest space, with- 
out impairing each other. Friendship is made up of 
esteem and pleasure ; pity is composed of sorrow and 
contempt: the mind may, for some time, fluctuate 
between them, but it can never entertain both at once. 
In fact, pity, though it may often relieve, is but, at 
best, a short-liv^ passion, and seldom affords distress 
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more than tranffltory assistance ; with some it scares 
lasts from the tirst impulse till the hand can be put into 
tlie pocket ; with others it may continue for twice that 
•pace ; and on some of extraordinary sensibility, 1 have 
seen it operate for half an hour together ; bot still, 
lastas it may, itgenerally produces but beggarly effects^ 
and where, from this motive, we give five farthings^ 
from others we give pounds : whatever be our feelings 
from the first impulse of distress, when the same dis- 
tress solicits a second time, we then feel with dimi- 
nished sensibility ; and, like the repetition of an echo, 
every stroke becomes weaker ; till, at last, our sensa- 
tions lose all mixture of swrow, and degenerate into 
downright contempt. 

These speculations bring to my mind the (ate of a 
very good-natured fellow who is now no more. H« 
was bred in a counting-house, and his father dying 
just as he was out of his time, left him a handsome 
fortune, and many friends to advise with. The re- 
straint in which my friend had been brought up, bad 
thrown a gloom upon his temper, which some re- 
garded as prudence ; and, from such considerations, 
he had every day repeated offers of friendship. Such 
as had money, were ready to offer him their assistance 
that way ; and thl^' who had daughters, frequently, 
in the warmth of affection, advised him to marry. My 
friend, however, was in good circumstances; he 
wanted neither their money, friends, nor a wife ; and 
therefore modestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors, however, in the management of bis 
affairs, and several losses in trade, soon brought him to 
a different way of tiiinking ; and he at last considered, 
that it was liis best way to let his friends know that 
their offers were at length acceptable. His first ad- 
dress was to a scrivener, who had formerly made him 
frequent offers of money and friendship, at a tim6 
when, perhaps, he knew those offers would have been 
refused. As a man, therefore, confident of not being 
refused, he requested the use of a hundred guineas for 
a few days, as he just then had occasion for money. 
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' Aad pray, sir/ replied the scrivener, ' do you waat 
all this money V — * Want it, sir !' says the other i * if 
I did not want it I should not have asked it.' — ' I am 
sorry for that/ says the friend, ' for those who want 
mtmey when they borrow, will always want money 
when they should come to pay. To say the truth, sir, • 
BMney is money now ; and 1 believe it b all sunk in 
.the bottom of the sea, for my part ; be that has got a 
little, is a fool if he does not keep wh^ he has got.' 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adven- 
turer was resolved to try another, who he knew was 
the very best friend he had in the world. The gentle- 
man whom be now addressed, received his proposal 
with all the affability that could be expected from 
generous friendship. ' Let me see, you want a hun- 
dred guineas : and pray, dear Jack, would not fifty 
answer V — ' If you have but fifty to spare, sir, I must 
be contented.' — * Fifty to spare ! I do not s^ that, 
for I believe I have but twenty about me.' — * Then I 
must borrow the other thirty from some other friend.' 
-~' And pray,' replied the friend, * would it not be the 
best way to borrow the whole money from that other 
friend, and then one note will serve for all, you know % 
You know, my dear sir, that you need make no cere- 
mony with me at any time ; yq^^ know, I'm your 
friend ; a^,d. when you choose a bit of dinner or so— 
You, Tom; see the gentleman down. You won't for- 
get to dine with us now and then. Your very humble 
.servant.' 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment, 
he was at last resolved to find that assistance from 
love, which he could not have from friendship. A 
voung lady, a distant relation by the mother's side, 
had a fortune in her own hands ; and, as she had 
already made all the advances that her sex's modesty 
would permit, he made his proposal with confidence. 
He soon, however, perceiv^ that no bankrupt ever 
found the fair one kind. She had lately fallen deeply 
in love with another, who had more money, aad Um 
whoJfi neighbourhood thought it would be a ouUch. 
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Every day now begaa to strip my poor fnend d hn 
former finetv ; his ciithes flew, ^nece by piece, to the 
pawnbroker s, and he seemed at length equipped in 
the genuine livery of misfortune. But still he thought 
hhnself secure from actual necessity ; the numberless 
invitations he bad received to dine, even after his losses, 
were yet unanswered ; he was therefore now resolved 
to accept of a dinner, because he wanted one ; and in 
Um* manner he actually lived among his friends a 
whole week without being openly aifroBted. The last 

Elace I saw him in was at a reverend divine's. ' He 
ad, as he fancied, just nicked the time of dinner, for 
he came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair, 
without being desired, and talked for some time with- 
out being attended to. He assured the company, that 
nothing procured so good an appetite as a walk in the 
Par]c, where he had been that morning. He went on, 
and praised the figure of the damask table-cloth ; 
talked of a feast where he had been the day before, 
but that the venison was over-done. But all this pro- 
cured him no invitation : finding, therefore, the gen- 
tleman of the house insensible to all his fetches, he 
thought proper, at last, to retire, and mend his appetite 
by a second walk in the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, 
whether in rags or lace, whether in Kent-street or the 
Mall, whether at the Smyrna or St. Giles's, might I 
be permitted to advise as a friend, never seem to want 
the favour which you solicit. Apply to every passion but 
human pity for redress : you may find permanent relief 
from vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice, but 
from compassion never. The very eloquence of a poor 
man is disgusting ; and that mouth which is opened 
even by wisdom, is seldom expected to close without 
the horrors of a petition. 

To ward off the gripe of Poverty, yon must pretend 
to be a stranger to her, and she will at least use you 
with ceremony. If you be caught dining upon a half- 
penny porringer of peas-soup and potatoes, praise the 
wholesomeness of your frugal repsisL You may o6* 
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fenre that Dr. Cbejme has prescribed peas-broth for 
the graVel ; hint that you are 90t one of those who 
are always making a d^ty of yoor belly. If, again, 
you are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff in the midst of 
winter, be the first to remark, that stuffs aie very 
much worn at Paris ; or, if there be found any inn>a- ^ ' 
lable defects in any part of your equipage, which 
cannot be concealed by all the arts of sitting cr^is- 
legged, coaxing, or darning, say, that neither yQdiK>r 
Sir Samson Gideon were ever very fond of dress. If 
yoo be a philosopher, hint that Plato or Seneca are 
the tailors you choose to employ ; assure the company 
that ll^n ought to be content with a bare covering, 
since what now is so much his pride, was formerly his 
shame, la short, however caught, never give out; 
but ascribe to the frugality of your disposition what 
others might be apt to attribute to the narrowness of 
^our circumstances. To be poor, and to seem poor^ 
IS a certain method never to rise ; pride in the great is 
hateful; in the wise it is ridiculous; but beggarly 
prida is a rational vanity, which I have been taught to 
applaud and excuse. 
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ON GENEROSITY AND JUSTICE. 

Ltsippvs is a man whose greatness of soul the whole 
world admires. His generosity is such, that it prevents 
a demand, and saves the receiver the confusion of a 
request. His liberality also does not oblige more by 
its greatness, than by his inimitable >grace in giving. 
Sometimes he even distributes his bounties to strangers, 
and has been known to do good offices to those who 
professed themselves his enemies. All the world are 
unanimous in the praise of his generosity ; there is 
only one sort of people who complain of bis conduct. 
Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so 
seemingly incompatible with itself. There it p^atness 
in being generous, and there is only simple justice io 
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■ttisfying creditors. Generosity is the part of a soul 
raised above the vulgar. There is in it something of 
what we admire in heroes, and praise with a degree of 
rapture. Jostice, on the contrary, is a mechanic vir- 
tue, only fit for tradesmen, and what is practised by 
every broker in Change-alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and 
it is an action attended with no sort of glory. Should 
Lysippus satisfy his creditors, who would be at the 
pains of telling it to the world 1 Generosity is a virtue 
of a very different complexion.' It is raised above 
duty, and from its elevation attracts the attention and 
the praises of us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon jus- 
tice and generosity. The first is despised, though a 
virtue essential to the good of society, and the other 
attracts our esteem, which too frequently proceeds 
from an impetuosity of temper, rather directed by 
vanity than reason. Lysippus is told that his banker 
asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed ac- 
quaintance petitions for the same sum. He gives it 
without hesitating to the latter, for he demands as a 
favour what the former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not suffix^iently acquainted 
with the import of the word justice : it is commonly 
believed to consist only in a performance of those 
duties to which the laws of society can oblige us. This 
I allow is sometimes the import of the word, and in 
this sense justice is duttinguished from equity ; but 
there is a justice still more extensive, and which can 
be shewn to embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels us 
to give to every person what is his due. In this ex- 
tended sense of the word, it comprehends the practice 
of every virtue which reason prescribes, or society 
should expect. Our duty to our Maker, to each other, 
and to ourselves, are fully answered, if we give them 
what we owe them. Thus justice, properly speaking, 
is the only virtue ; and all the rest have their origin 
in it. 
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The qualities of candour, 'fortitude, cbarity, and 
genero&ity, for instance, are not in their «wn natUM 
virtues ; and if ever they 4eserve the title, kk ov#ing 
only to justice, which impels tod directs them. With- 
out such a moderator, candour might become indis- 
cietion, fortitude obstinacy, charity imprudence* and 
generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by 
justice, is, at best, indifferent in its nature, and not 
unfrequently even turns to vice. The expenses of 
8ocielj, of presents, of entertainments^ and the other 
helps to cheerfulness, are actions merely indifferent, 
when not repugnant to a better method of disposing of 
our superfluities ; but they become vicious when they 
obstruct or exhaust our abilities from a more virtuous 
disposition of our circumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary 
as thoMK imposed upon us by law. It is a rule im- 
posed on us by reason, which should b^ the sovereign 
law of a rational being. But this generosity does not 
consist in obeying every impulse of humanity, in fol- 
lowing blind pas^on for our guide, and impairing our 
circumstances by present benefactions, so as to render . 
us incapable of future ones. 

Misers are^ aenerally characterized as men without 
honour, or without humanity, who live only to accu- 
mulate, and to this passion sacrifice every other happi- 
ness. They have . been described as madmen, who, 
in the midst of abundance, banish every pleasure,- and 
make, from imaginary wants, real necessities. But 
few, very few, correspond to this exaggerated picture ; 
and, perhapa» there is not one in whom all these cir- 
cumstances are found united. Instead of this, we 
find the sober and the industrious branded by the vain 
and the idle with this; odious appellation; men who, 
by frugality and labour, raise themselves above their 
equals, and contribute their share of industry to the 
common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well 
were it for society, had we more of these characters 
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amongst us. In general these close men are found at 
last the true benefactors of society. With an avaricious 
man we seldom lose in our dealings, but too frequently 
in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, went 
for a long time by the name of the Griper. He re- 
fused to relieve the most apparent wretchedness, and, 
by a skilful management of his vineyard, had the good 
fortune to acquire immense sums of money. The 
inhabitants of Rheiros, who were his fellow-citizens, 
detested him ; and the populace, who seldom love a 
miser, wherever he went, followed him with shouts of 
contempt. He still, however, continued bis former 
simplicity of life, his amazing and unremitted frugality. 
He had long perceived the wants of the poor in the 
city, particularly in having no water but what they 
were obliged to buy at an advanced price ; wherefore, 
that whole fortune which he had been amasnng, he 
laid out in an aqueduct, by which he did the poor 
more ustiful and lasting service, than if he had distri- 
buted his whole income in charity every day at his 
door. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too 
frequently find those misplaced virtues, of which I 
have been now complaining. We find the studious 
aniroeted with a strong passion for the great virtues, 
as they are mistakingly called, and utterly forgetful 
of the ordinary ones. The declamations of philosophy 
are generally rather exhausted on those supererogatory 
duties, than on such as. are indispensably necessary. 
A man, therefore, who has taken his ideas of mankind 
(rom study alone, generally comes into the world with 
a heart melting at every fictitious distress. Thus he 
is induced, by misplaced liberality, to put himself into 
the indigent circumstances of the person he relieves. 

1 shall conclude this paper with the advice of one 
of the ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving 
away all his substance to pretended distress. *itis 
possible, that the person you relieve may be an honest 
man ; and 1 know that you, who relieve him. ane 
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such. You see then, by your generosity, that you rob 
a fhan who is certainly deserving, to bestow it on one 
who may possibly be a rogue ; and, while you are 
unjust in rewarding UQCertain merit, you are doubly 
guilty by stripping yourself.' 



ON THE EDUCATION OP YOUTH. 

As few subjects are more interesting to society, so few 
have been more frequently written upon, than the edu- 
cation of youth. Yet it is a little surprising that it 
has been treated almost by all in a declamatory man- 
ner. They have insisted largely on the advantages 
that result from it, both to individuals and to society; 
and have expatiated in the praise of what none have 
ever been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon 
this subject, instead of indulging each his particular 
and whimsical systems, it had been much belter if the 
writers on this subject had treated it in a more scien- 
tific manner, repressed all the sallies of imagination, 
and given us the result of their observations with di- 
dactic simplicity. Upon this subject, the cmallest 
errors are of the most dangerous consequence,'^and the 
author should venture the imputation of stupidity upon 
a topic, where his slightest deviations may tend to in- 
jure the rising generation. However, such are the 
whimsical and erroneous productions written upon this 
subject. Their authors have studied to be uncom- 
mon, not to be just ; and at present, we want a trea- 
tise upon education, not to tell us any thing new, but 
to explode the errors which have been introduced by 
the admirers of novelty. It is in this manner books be- 
come numerous ; a desire of novelty produces a book, 
and other books are required to destroy the former. 

I shall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon 
this subject, which, though known, have not be^n at- 
tended to by others ; and shall dismiss all attempts to 
please, while I study only instruction. 
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The manner *n which our youth of London are at 
present educated, is, some in free-schools in the city, 
but the far greater number in boarding-schools about 
town. The parent justly consults the health of his 
child, and finds an education in the country tends to 
promote this, much more than a continuance in town. 
Thus far he is right ; if there were a possibility of 
having even our free-schools kept a little out of town, 
it would certainly conduce to tne health and vigour 
of, perhaps, the mind as well as the body. It may be 
thought whimsical, but it is truth ; I have found by 
experience, that they, who have spent all their lives 
in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of habit, but 
even of thinking. 

But when I have said that the boarding-schools are 
preferable to free-schools, as being in the country, this 
IS certainly the only advantage I can allow them : 
otherwise it is impossible to conceive the ign(Mrance of 
those who take upon them the miportant trust of eda« 
cation. Is any man unfit for any of the professions, 
be finds his last resource in setting up a school. Do 
any become bankrupts in trade, they still set up a 
boarding-school, and drive a trade this way, when all 
others fail ; nay, I have been told of batchefs and 
barbers, who have turned schoolmasters ; and, more 
surprising still, made fortunes in their new profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized 
people, could it be conceived that we have any regard 
for posterity, when such are permitted to take the 
charge of the morals, genius, and health, of those dear 
little pledges, who may one day be the guardians of 
the liberties of Europe ; and who may serve as the 
honour and bulwark of their aged parents 1 The care 
of our children, is it below the state 1 Is it fit to in- 
dulge the caprice of the ignorant with the disposal of 
their children in this particular ? For the state to take 
the charge of all its children, as in Persia or Sparta, 
might at present be inconvenient ; but surely, with 
great ease, it might cast an eye to their instructors. Of 
all professions in society, I do not know a more useful. 
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.«r a more honourable one, than a schoolmaster ; at 
. the same time that I do not see any more generally 
despised, or whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be augmented 
from a diminution of useless sinecures, how might it 
turn to the advantage of this people I a people whom, 
wi$hout flattery, I may, in other respects, term the 
wisest and greatest upon earth. But while I would 
reward the deserving, I would dismiss those utterly 
unqualified for their employment : in short, I would 
make the business of a schoolmaster every way more 
respectable by increasing their salaries, and admitting 
only men of proper abilities. 

It is true we have schoolmasters appointed, and they 
have some small salaries ; but where at present there 
is only one schoolmaster appointed, there should at 
least be two; and wherever the salary is at present 
t^venty pounds, it should be a hundred. Do we give 
imMpderate benefices to those who instruct ourselves, 
aao shall we deny even subsistence to those who in- 
struct our children ? Every member of society should 
be paid in proportion as he is necessary ; and 1 will 
be bold enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state are 
more necessary than clergymen, as children stand in 
more need of instruction than their parents. 

But instead of this, as I have already observed, we 
send them to board in the country, to the most igno* 
rant set of men that can be imagined. But, lest the 
ignorance of the master be not sufficient, the child is 
generally consigned to the usher. This is commbnly 
some poor needy animal, little superior to a footman 
either in learning or spirit, invited to his place by an 
advertisement, and kept there merely from his being 
of a complying disposition, and making the children 
fond of him. * You give your child to be educated to 
a slave,* says a philosopher to a rich man ; * instead 
of one slave you will then have two.' 

It were well, however, if parents upon fixing their 
children in one of these houses, would examine the 
abilities of the usher, as well as the master -, for what* 
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•▼er they are told to the contrary, the usher n gene- 
rally the person most employed in their education. 
If, then, a gentleman, upon potting his son to one of 
these houses, sees the usher disregarded by the master, 
he may depend upon it, that he is equally disregarded 
by the boys \ the truth is, in spite of all their endea- 
vours to please, they are generally the laughing-stock 
of the school. Every trick is played upon the usher .* 
the oddity of his manners, his dress, or his language, 
are a fund of eternal ridicule ; the master himself, now 
and then, cannot avoid joining in tlw laugh ; and the 
poor wretch, eternally resenting this ill-usuage, seems 
to live in a state of war with all the fomily. This is 
a very proper person, is it not, to give children a relish 
for learning 1 They must esteem Teaming very much, 
when they see its professors used with such little cere- 
*mony I If the usher be despised, the father may be 
assured that his child will never be jMtiperly in- 
structed. 

But let me suppose that there are some schools 
without these inconveniences, where the masters and 
ushers are men of learning, reputation, and assiduity. 
If thcTe are to be found such, they cannot be prized 
in a state sufficiently. A boy will learn more true 
wisdom in a public school in a year, than by private 
education in five. It is not from masters, but from 
their equals, youth learn a knowledge of the world ; 
the little tricks they play each other, the punishment 
that frequently attends the commission, is a just pic- 
ture of the great world ; and all the ways of men are 
practised in a public school in miniature. It is true, 
a child is early made acquainted with some vices in 
a school ; but it is better to know these when a boy, 
than be first taught them when a man ; for their no- 
velty then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education boys early learn temperance ; 
and if the parents and fnends would give them less 
money upon their usual visits, it would be much to 
their advantage ; since it may justly be said, that a 
great part of their disorders arise from surfeit, ' plus 
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•ccidit gula quam gladius.' And now I am come to 
the article of health, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that Mr. Locke and some others have advised that 
children should be inured to cold, to fatigue, and 
hardship, from their youth ; but Mr. Locke was but an 
mdifTerent physician. Habit, I grant, has great in- 
fluence over our constitutions ', but we have not precise 
ideas upon this subject. 

We know that among savages, and even among our 
peasants, there are found children born with such 
constitutions, that they cross rivers by swimming, en- 
dure cold, thirst, hunger, and want of sleep, to a sur- 
prising degree ; that when they happen to fall sick, 
they are cured without the help of medicine, by nature 
alone. Such examples are adduced to persuade us to 
unitate their manner of education, and accustom our- 
selves betimes to support the same fatigues. But had 
these gentlemen considered first how many lives are 
lost in this ascetic practice ; had they considered, that 
those savages and peasants are generally not so long- 
lived as they who nave led a more indolent life ; that 
the more laborious the life is, the less populous is the 
country ; had they considered, that what physicians 
call the ' stamina vite,' by fatigue and labour be- 
come rigid, and thus anticipate old age ; that the 
number who survive those rude trials, bears no pro- 
portion to those who die in the experiment ; had these 
things been properly considered, they would not hare 
thus extolled an education begun in fatigue and hard- 
ships. Peter the Great, willing to inure the children 
of his seamen to a life of hardship, ordered that they 
should only drink sea-water ; but they unfortunately 
all died under the trial. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours, 
yet still I would recommend temperance in the highest 
degree. No luxurious dishes with high seasoning, 
nothing given children to force an appetite ; as little 
sugared or salted provisions as possible, though ever so 
pleasing ; but milk, morning and night, should be 
their constant food. This diet would make them more 
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healthy thaa any of those slops that are usually cooked 
by the mistress of a boarding-school ; besides, it coi* 
lects any consumptive habits, not unfrequently found 
amongst the children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so 
the first greatest lesson that should be taught them is 
to admire frugality. It is by the exercise of this virtue 
alone, they can ever expect to be useful members of 
society. It is true, lectures continually repeated upon 
this subject) may make some boys, when they grow 
up, run into an extreme, and become misers ; but it 
were well, had we more misers than we have amongst 
us. 1 know few characters more useful in society ; 
for a man's having a larger or smaller share of money 
lying useless by him, no way injures the common- 
wealth ; since, should every miser now exhaust his 
stores, this might make gold more plenty, but it would 
not increase the commodities or pleasures of life ; they 
would still remain as they are at present : it matters 
not, therefore, whether men are misers or not, if they 
be only frugal, laborious, and fill the station they have 
chosen, if they deny themselves the necessaries of 
life, society is no way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young 
men of spirit, who go through a variety ol adventures, 
and at last conclude a life of dissipation, folly, and 
extravagance, in riches and matrimony, there should 
be some men of wit employed to compose books that 
might equally interest the passions of our youth, where 
such a one might be praised for having resisted allure- 
ments when young, and how he, at last, became lord 
mayor ; how he was married to a lady of great sense, 
fortune, and beauty : to be as explicit as possible, the 
old story of Whittmgton, were his cat left out, might 
be more serviceable to the tender mind, than either 
Tom Joneit, Joseph Andrevra, or a hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good quality the hero is 
not possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if any of 
them have sense enough to draw up such a work, thus 
employed, it would be much more serviceable to their 
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pfupils, than all the grammars and dictionaries they 
may publish these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from 
which they may afterward draw the greatest advan- 
ta«^. When the wonders of nature are never ez- 
posed to our view, we have no great desire to become 
acquainted with those parts of learning which pretend 
to account for the phenomena. One of the ancients 
complains, that as soon as young men have left school, 
and are obliged to converse >a the world, they fancy 
themselves transported into a new region. ' Ut, cum 
in forum venerint, existiment se in alium terrarum 
orbem delatos.' We should early, therefore, instruct 
them in the experiments, if I may so express it, of 
knowledge, and leave to maturer age the accounting 
for the causes. But, instead of that, when boys begin 
natural philosophy in colleges, they have not the least 
curiosity for those parts of the science which are pro- 
posed for their instruction ; they have never before 
seen the phenomena, and consequently have no curi- 
osity to learn the reasons. Might natural philosophy, 
therefore, be made their pastime in school, by this 
means it would in college become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would 
be ample field both for iustruction and amusement ; 
the different sorts of the phosphorus, the artificial 
pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the experiments upon 
the rarefaction and weight of the air, and those upon 
elastic bodies, might employ their idle hours; and 
none should be called from play to see such experi- 
ments but such as thought proper. At first, then, it 
would be sufficient if the instruments, and the effects 
of their combination, were only shewn ; the causes 
should be deferred to a maturer age, or to those times 
when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world as a 
spectator ; when he is tired of wondering at all the 
novelties about him, and not till then, does he desire 
to be made acquainted with the causes that create 
those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural phi* 
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losophy, 1 would extend to every other science what« 
soever. We sl.ould teach them as many of the facts 
as were possible, and defer the causes until they 
seemed of themselves desirous of knowing them. A 
mind thus leaving school, stored with all the simple 
experiences of science, would be the fittest in the 
world for the college-course ; and, though such a 
youth might not appear so bright or so talkative, as 
those who had learned the real principles and causes 
of some of the sciences, yet he would make a wiser 
man, and would retain a more lasting passion for 
letters, than he who was early burdened with the dis- 
agreeable institution of effect and cause. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid before 
them as might catch the imagination ; instead of this, 
they are too frequently obliged to toil through the 
four empires, as they are called, where their memories 
are burdened by a number of disgusting names, tha^ 
destroy all their future relish for our best historians, 
who may be termed the truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully avoided ; 
a boy who happens to say a sprightly thing is gene- 
rally applauded so much, that he sometimes contmues 
a coxcomb all his life after. He is reputed a wit at 
fourteen, and becomes a blockhead at twenty. N urses, 
footmen, and such, should therefore be driven away 
as much as possible. I was even going to add, that 
the mother herself should stifle her pleasure or her 
vanity, when little master happens to say a good or a 
smart thing. Those modest, lubberly boys, who seem 
to want spirit, generally go through their business 
with more ease to themselves, and more satisfaction to 
their instructors. 

There has, of late, a gentleman appeared, who 
thinks the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect 
education. That bold male eloquence, which often, 
without pleasing, convinces, is generally destroyed by 
such institutions. Convincing eloquence is infinitely 
more serviceable to its possessor, than the most florid 
harangue, or the most pathetic tones, that can be 
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imagined ; and the man who is thoroughly convinced 
himself, who understands his subject, and the lan- 
guage he speaks in, will be more apt to silence oppo- 
ntion, than he who studies the force of his periods, 
and fills our ears with sounds, while our minds are 
destitute of convicUon. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, when they had been long 
instructed by rhetoricians, that their periods were so 
harmonious, as that they could be sung as well as 
spoken. What a ridiculous figure must one of these 
gentlemen cut, thus measuring syllables, and weighing 
words, when he should plead the cause of his client ! 
Two architects were once candidates for the building 
a certain temple at Athens ; the first harangued the 
crowd very learnedly upon the different orders of ar- 
chitecture, and shewed them in what manner the 
temple should be built ; the other, who got up after 
him, only observed, that what his brother had spoken 
he could do ; and thus he at once gained his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to 
teach them to be poets ; and for my part, 1 should 
have too great a regard for my child, to wish him a 
manor only in a bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run 
into, is to make children learn all things ; the lan- 
P^uages, the sciences, music, the exercises, and paint- 
ing. Thus the child soon becomes a talker in all, but 
a master in none. He thus acquires a superficial 
fondness for every thing, and only shews his ignorance 
when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

As 1 deliver my thoughts without method, or con- 
nexion, so the reader must not be surprised to find 
me once more addres«ng schoolmasters on the present 
method of teaching the learned languages, which ip 
commonly by literal translations. 1 would ask such, 
if they were to travel a journey, whether those parts of 
the road in which they found the greatest difficulties, 
would not be the most strongly remembered ? Boys 
who, if I may continue the allusion, gallop through 
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one of the ancients with the assistance of a translation, 
can have but a very slight acquaintance either with 
the author or his language. It is by the exercise of 
the mind alone that a language is learned ; but a literal 
translation on the opposite page, leaves no eiercise 
for the memory at all. The boy will not be at the 
fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at once 
satisfied by a glance of the eye ; whereas, were every 
word to be sought from a duttionary, the learner 
would attempt to remember them, to save himself the 
trouble of looking out for them for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, of all the 
various grammars now taught in theschools about town, 
I would recommend only the old common one. 1 have 
forgot whether Lily's, or an emendation of him. The 
others may be improvements ; but such improvements 
seem to me only mere grammatical niceties, no way 
influencing the learner ; but perhaps loading him with 
subtilties, which, at a proper age, be must be at some 
pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the 
learning of the languages agreeable to his pupil, he 
may depend upon it, it will be at first extremely un- 
pleasant. The rudiments of every language, therefore, 
must be given as a task, not as an amusement. A ttempt- 
ing to deceive children into instruction of tins kind, ia 
only deceiving ourselves ; and I know no passion ca- 
pable of conquering a child's natural laziness but fear. 
Sojomon has said it before me ; nor is there any more 
certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth, than 
the proverb in verse, too well known to repeat on the 
present occasion. It is very probable that parents are 
told of some masters who never use the rod, and con- 
sequently are thought the pronerest instructors for 
their children ; but, though tenderness is a requisite 
quality in an instructor, yet there is too often the truest 
tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passions should 
be banished on this terrible occasion ; but I know not 
bow, there is a frailty attending human nature that 
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few masters are able to keep their temper whilst they 
correct. I knew a good-natured man, who was sen- 
sible of his own weakness in this respect, and conse- 
quently had recourse to the following expedient to 
prevent his passions from being engaged, yet at the 
same time administer justice with impartiality. When- 
ever any of his pupils committed a fault, he summoned 
a jury of his peers, I mean of the boys of his own or 
the next classes to him : his accusers stood forth ; he 
had liberty of pleading in his own defence, and one or 
two more bad the liberty of pleading against him ; 
when found guilty by the pannel, he was consigned to 
the footman, who attended in the house, and had pre- 
vious orders to punish, but with lenity. By this means 
the master took off the odium of punishment fnm 
himself ; and the footman, between whom and the bo/s 
there could not be even the slightest intimacy, waa 
placed in such a light as to be shunned by every boy 
in the school. 



ON THE VERSATILITY OF POPULAR FAVOUR. 

An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long 
lived at the sign of the French King, upon the com- 
mencement of the last war with France, pulled down 
his old sign, and put up that of the Queen of Hun- 
gary. Under the influence of her red face and golden 
■ceptre, he continued to sell ale, till she was no longer 
the favourite of his customers ; he changed her there- 
fore, some time ago, for the King of Prussia ; who 
may probably be changed in turn, for the next great 
man that shall be set up for vulgar admiration. 

Our publican, in this, imitates the great exactly ; 
who deal out their figures, eine after the other, to the 
gazing crowd. When we have sufficiently wondered 
at one, that is taken in, and another exhibited in its 
room, which seldom holds its station long ; for the mob 
are ever pleased with variety. 

I must own, I have such an indifferent opinion of 
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the vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that '■terit 
which raises their shout ; at least, 1 am eartaio to find 
those great, and sometimes good men, Wlw.find satis- 
faction in such acclamations, made wone'hj it; and 
history has too frequently taught me^ that the head 
which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the 
million, has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

An Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just evacu- 
ated by the enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy 
in the market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a 
figure which had been designed to represent himself. 
There were also some knocking down a neighbouring 
statue of one of the Orsini family, with whom he was 
at war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. 
It is possible a mac who knew less of the world would 
have condemned the adulation of those barefaced flat- 
terers ; but Alexander seemed pleased at their zeal, 
and turning to Borgia, his son, said with a smile^ 
' Vides, mi fili, quam leve discrimen patibulum inter 
et statuam : — You see, my son, the small diflPerence 
between a gibbet and a statue.' If the great could be 
taught any lesson, this might serve to teach them upon 
how weak a foundation their glory stands, which is 
built upon popular applause ; for as such praise what 
seems like merit, they as quickly condemn what has 
only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet ; her lovers must 
toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every caprice ; 
and, perhaps, at last, be jilted into the bargain. True 
dory, on the other hand, resembles a woman of sense : 
her admirers must play no tricks ; they feel no great 
anxiety, for they are sure, in the end, of being rewarded 
in proportion to their merit. When Swift used to 
appear in public, he generally had the mob shouting 
in his train. ' Pox take these foolr.,' he would say ; 
* how much joy might all this bawling give my lord 
mayor ! *' 

We have seen those virtue^ which have, while living, 
retired from the public eye, generally transmitted ta 
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po#Bn(y as the truest oUjc'.ts of admiration and praise 
Ferhapa the character of the laie Duke of Marlbo- 
rough oKM^^na day be set up, eveo above that of his 
more tallra!b-€f "predecessor ; sinco an assemblage of all 
the mild and amiable virtues are far superior to those 
vulgarly called the great ones. I must be pardoned 
for this short tribute to the memory of a man, who, 
while living, would as much detest to receive any 
thing that wore the appearance of flattery^ as I should 
to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of the 
beaten road of common-pluce, except by illustrating 
It rather by the assistance of my memory than judg- 
ment ; and, instead of making reflections, by telling 
a story. 

A Chinese who had long studied the works of Con- 
fucius, who knew the characters of fourteen thousand 
words, and could read a great part of every book that 
came in his way, once took it into his head to travel 
into Europe, and observe the customs of a people 
whom he thought not very much infeiior, even to his 
own countrymen, til the arts of refining upon every plea- 
sure. Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for 
letters naturally led him into a bookseller's shop ; and, 
as be could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the 
bookseller for the works of the immortal Xixofou. The 
bookseller assured him he had never heard the book 
mentioned before. ' What! have you never heard 
of that immortal poetf returned the other, much 
surprised ; ' that light of the eyes, that favourite of 
kings, that rose of perfection ! I suppose you know 
nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, second cousin to 
the moonV ' Nothing at all, indeed, sir,' returned 
the other. ' Alas !' cries our traveller, ' to what 
purpose, then, has one of these fasted to death, and 
the other offired himself up as a sacrifice to the Tartar 
enemy, to g^in a renown which has never travelled 
beyond the precincts of China X' 

Theri is scarce t village in Europe, and not one 
Qnifernty, that is not thus furnished with its littla 
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great men. The head of a petty corporation, who op* 
poses the designs of a prince, who would tyrannically 
force his subjects to save their best clothes for Sundays ; 
the puny pedant who finds one undiscovered property 
in the polype, or describes an unheeded process ia 
the skeleton of a nM>le, and whose mind, like his mi* 
croscope, perceives nature only in detail ; the rhymer 
who makes smooth verses, and paints to our imagina- 
tion, when he should only speak to our hearts ; all 
eaually fancy themselves walking forward to iomioiu 
tality, and desire the crowd behind them to look on. 
The crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philo* 
sopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. — ' Where 
was there ever so much merit seen ? No times so im- 
portant as our own ; ages, yet unborn, shall gaze with 
wonder and applause !' To such music, the important 
pigmy moves forward, busthng and swelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddie in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
be-praised by newspapers and magazines, those echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long 
sunk into merited obscurity, with scarce even an epi« 
taph left to flatter. A few years ago the herring 
fishery employed all Grub-street ; it was the topic ia 
every coffee-house, and the burden of every ballad. 
We were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom 
of the sea ; we were to supply all Europe with herrings 
upon our own terms. At present we bear no mor« 
of all this. We have fished up very little gold, that I 
can learn ; nor do we furnish the world with herrings, 
as was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, 
and we shall find all our expectations a herring- 
fishery. 
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SPECIMBN OF A MAGAZINE IN MINIATURE. 

We essayists, who are allowed but one subject at a 
time, are by no meaus so fortunate as the writers of 
magazines, who write upon several. If a magaziner 
be dull upon the Spanish war, he soon has us up again 
with the ghost in Cock-lane ; if the reader begins to 
doze upon that, he is quickly roused by an eastern 
tale ; tales prepare us for poetry, aad poetry for the 
meteorological history of tiie weather. It is the life 
and soul of a magazine, never to be long dull upon 
one subject ; and the reader, like the sailor's horse, has 
at least the comfortable refreshment uf having the spur 
often changed. 

As 1 see no reason why they should carry off all 
the rewards of genius, I have some thoughts, for the 
future, of making this essay a magazine rn miniature : 
I shall hop from subject to subject, and if properly 
encouraged, I intend in time to adorn my feuiile-volant 
with pictures. But to begin, in the usual form, with 

A modest Addrest to the Public. 

The public has been so often imposed upon by the 
uoperforming promises of others, that it is with the 
utmost modesty we assure them of our inviolable de- 
sign of giving the very best collection that ever asto- 
nished society. The public we hx)nour and regard, 
and therefore to instruct and entertain them is our 
highest ambition, with labours calculated as well to 
the head as the heaxt. If four extraordinary pages of 
letter-press be any recomraendation of our wit, we 
may at least boast tlie honour of vindicating our own 
abilities. To say more in favoui of the Infernal Maga- 
zine, would be unworthy the public ; to say less, 
would be injurious to ourselves. As we have no in- 
terested motives for this undertaking, being a society 
of gentlemen of distinction, we disdain to eat or write 
like hirelings; we are all gentlemen, resolved to sell 
our sixpenny magazine merely for our own amusement. 

Be careful to ask for the infernal Magazine. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO THAT MOST IffOXMIOUl 09 ALL FMVOMi 
TBI TKIPOUNB AMBA8SADOB ; 

May it please your Excellency, 
As your taste in the fine arts is universally allowed 
•nd admired, permit the authors of the Infernal Ma- 
gazine to lay the following sheets humbly at your 
excellency's toe ; and should our labours ever have 
the happiness of one day adorning the courts of Fez, 
vre douDt not that the influence wherewith we are 
honoured, shall be ever retained with the most warm 
ardour by. 

May it please your Excellency, 

Your most devoted humble servants. 

The AtUhors of' the Infernal Magaume, 

A SPEECH, 

tPOKlK BY THB INDIOBNT PHIIX>SOPHER, TO PERSUADB 
HIS CI.UB AT CATBATON NOT TO DKCLARB WAB AOA1M8T 
SPAIN. 

My honest fnends and brother politicians, I per- 
ceive that the intended war with Spain makes many 
of yovi uneasy. Yesterdav, as we were told, the 
stocks rose, and you were glad ; to-day they fall, and 
you are again miserable. But, my dear friends, what 
18 the rising or falling of the stocks to us, who have no 
money t Let Nathan Ben Funk, the Dutch Jew, be 
glad or sorry for this ; but, my good INlr. Bellows- 
mender, what is all this to you or me 1 You must 
mend broken bellows, and 1 write bad prose, as long 
as we live, whether we like a Spanish war or not. 
Believe me, my honest friends, whatever you may talk 
of liberty and your own reason, both that liberty and 
reason are conditionally resigned by every poor man 
in every society ; and as we were born to work, so 
others are born to watch over us while we are working. 
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In the name of common sense then, my good friendi» 
let the great keep watch over us, and let us mind our 
bosiness, and perhaps we may at last get money our- 
selves, and set beggars at work in our tarn. I have a 
Latin sentence that is worth its weight in gold, and 
which I shall beg leave to translate for your instruc- 
tion. An author, called Lily^s Grammar, finely ob- 
serves, that ' JEs in presenti perfectum format ; that 
is, ' Ready money makes a perfect man.' Let us 
then get ready money, and let them that will spend 
thors by going to war with Spain. 

RULES FOR BEHAVIOUR, 

DBAWN OP BT THB IMDIGSMT rHIUMOPHBB. 

If you be a rich man, you may enter the room with 
three loud hems, march deliberately up to the chim- 
ney, and turn your back to the fire. If you be a poor 
man, I would advise you to shrink into the room as 
&st as you can, and place yourself, as usual, upon 
the comer of a chair, in a remote corner. 

When you are desired to sing in company, I would 
advise you to refuse ; for it is a thousand to one but 
that you torment us with affectation or a bad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I 
would advise you not to like gravy. I was disin- 
herited myself for liking gravy. 

Do not laugh much in public : the spectators that 
are not as merry as you, will hate you, either becaose 
they envy your happiness, or fancy themselves the 
tnbject of your mirth. 

RULES FOR RAISING THE DEYIL, 

Tirudatied frsm the Latin of Dtnaeat de Sortiariis, a writer cooleaH 
porary with Calrto, and one of the Refonnon of our Chnrcli. 

The person who desires to raise the devil , is to sa- 
crifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own property, 
to Beelzebub. He is to swear an eternal obedience, 
and then to receive a mark in some unseen place, 
either under the eye-lid, or in the roof of the mouth, 
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inflicted by the devil himself. Upon this be bas power 
eiTen him over three spirits ; one for earth, another 
for air, and a third for the sea. Upon certain times 
the devil holds an assembly of magicians, in which 
each is to give an account of what evil he has done, 
and what he wishes to do. At this assembly be ap« 
pears in the shape of an old man, or often like a goat 
with large horns. They, upon this occasion, renew 
their vows of obedience; and then form a grand 
dance in honour of their false deity. The deity in- 
structs them in every method of injuring mankind, in 
gathering poisons, and of riding upon occasion through 
the air. He shews them the whole method, upon 
examination, of giving evasive answers; his spirits 
have power to assume the form of angels of light, and 
there is but one method of detecting them, viz. to ask 
them, in proper form, what method is the most certain 
to propagate the faith over all the world 1 To this 
they are not permitted by the superior Power to make 
a false reply, nor are they willing to give the true 
one ; wherefore they continue silent, and are thus 
detected. 



BEAU TIBBS : A CHARACTER. 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay 
company, and take every opportunity of thus dis- 
missing the mind from duty. From this motive 1 am 
often found in the centre of a crowd ; and wherever 
pleasure is to be sold, am always a purchaser. In 
those places, without being remarked by any, I join 
in whatever goes forward, work my passions into a 
similitude of frivolous earnestness, shout as they shout, 
and condemn as they happen to disapprove. A mind 
thus sunk for a while below its natural standard, is 
qualified for stronger flights, as those first retire who 
would spring forward with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend 
and I lately went to gaze upon the company in one 
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9f the public walks near the city. Here we sauntered 
jogether for some time, either praising the beauty of 
euch as were handsome, or the dresses of such as had 
nothing else to recommend them. We had gone thus 
deliberately forward for some time, when my friend, 
■topping on a sudden, caught roe by the elbow, and 
lea me out of the public walk. I could perceive by 
the quickness of his pace, and by his frequently look- 
ing behind, that he was attempting to avoid some- 
body who followed : we now turned to the right, then 
to the left : as we went forward, he still went faster, 
but in Tain ; the person whom he attempted to escape, 
hunted us through every doubling, and gained upon 
us each moment ; so that at last we fairly stood still, 
resolving to face what we could not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined us with all 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. ' My dear 
Charles,' cries he, shaking my friend's hand, ' where 
have you been hiding this half a century ? Positively 
I had fancied you had gone down to cultivate matri- 
mony and your estate in the country.' During the 
reply, I had an opportunity of surveying the appear- 
ance of our new companion. His hat was pinched 
up with peculiar smartness : his looks were pale, thin, 
and sharp ; round his neck he wore a broad black 
riband, and in his bosom a buckle studded with glass ; 
his coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; he wore 
by his side a sword with a black hilt : and his stockings 
of silk, though newly washed, were grown yellow by 
lone service. I was so much engaged with the pe« 
culiarity of his dress, that 1 attended only to the latter 

Ert of my friend's reply ; in which he complimented 
r. Tibbs on the taste of his clothes and the bloom 
in his countenance. ' Psha, psha, Charles,' cries the 
figure, ' no more of that if you love me : yon know 
I hate flattery, on my soul I do ; and yet to be sure 
an intimacy with the great will improve one's ap- 
pearance, and a course of venison will fatten ; and 
yet, faith, I despise the great as much as you do : but 
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there are a great many damned honest fellows among 
them, and we must not quarrel with one half because 
the other wants breeding. If they were all such as 
my Lord Mudler, one of the most good-natured 
creatures that eyer squeezed a lemon, 1 should my- 
self be among the number of their admirers. I was 
yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's. My 
lord was there. Ned, says he to me, Ned, says he, I 
will hold gold to silver I can tell where you were 
poaching last night. Poaching! my lord, says I; 
raith you have missed already ; for I stayed at home 
and let the girls poach for me. That is my way : I 
take a 6ne woman as some animals do their prey ; 
stand stili, and swoop, they h\\ into my mouth.' 

'Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,' cried my 
companion, with looks of infinite pity. ' I hope your 
fortune is as much improved as your understanding ia 
buch company.' ' Improved !* replied the other, 
' you shall know — but let it go no farther, — a great 
secret— five hundred a year to beein with. — My lord's 
word of honour for it — nis lordship took me in his own 
chariot yesterday, and we had a tlte-&-t£te dinner 
in the country, where we talked of nothing else.' ' I 
fancy you forgot, sir,' cried I, 'you told us but this 
moment of your dining yesterday in town V * Did I 
say so ?' replied he coolly. ' To be sure, if I said so, 
it was so. — Dined in town : egad, now I remember, I 
did dine in town ; but I dined in the country too ; for 
you oust know, my boys, 1 eat two dinners. By the 
by, I am grown as nice as the devil in my eating. 
I will tell you a pleasant affair about that : we were a 
select party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's, an af- 
fected piece, but let it go no farther ; a secret : Well, 
says I, I will hold a thousand guineas, and say Done 
first, that — But, dear Charles, you are an honest crea/* 
ture ; lend me half-a>crown for a minute or two, or 
so, just till — But hark'ee, ask me for it the next time^ 
we meet, or it may be twenty to one but I forget to 
pay you.' 
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When he left U9, our conversation naturally turned 
upon so extraordinary a character, ' His very dress, 
cries my friend, ' is not less extraordinary than his con- 
duct. If you meet him this day, you find him in rags : 
if the next, in embroidery. With those persons of dis- 
tinction, of whom he talks so familiarly, he has scarce 
a coffee-house acquaintance. However, both for the 
interest of society, and, perhaps, for his own. Heaven 
has made him poor; and while all the world per- 
ceives his wants, he fancies them concealed from 
every eye. An a^eeable companion, because he un- 
derstands flattery ; and all must be pleased with the 
first part of bis conversation, though all are sure of its 
ending with a demand on their purse. While bis 
youth countenances the levity of his conduct, he may 
thus earn a precarious subsistence ; but, when age 
comes on, the gravity of which b incompatible with 
buffoonery, then will he find himself forsaken by all ; 
condemned in the decline of life to hang upon some 
rich family whom he once despised, there to undergo 
all the ingenuity of studied contempt ; to be employed 
only as a spy upon the servants, or a bugbear to 
fright children into duty.' 



BEAU TI BBS— CONTINUED. 

Tbebb are some acquaintances whom it is no easy 
matter to shake off. My little beau yesterday over- 
took me again in one of the public walks, and slapping 
me on the shoulder, saluted me with an air of the most 
perfect familiarity. His dress was the same as usual, 
except tbat he had more powder in his hair, wore a 
dirtier shirt, and had on a pair of Temple spectacles, 
and his bat under his arm. 

At I knew him to be a harmless amusing little 
thing, 1 could not return his smiles with any degree 
of severity ; so we walked forward on terms of the 
utmost intimacy, and in a feMf minutes discussed all 
the usual topics preliminary to particular conversation. 
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The oddities thw< marked his character, however^ 
soon began to appear; he bowed to several well- 
dressed persons, who, by their manner of returning the 
compliment, appeared perfect strangers. At intervals 
he drew out a pocket-book, seeming to take memoran- 
dums before all the company with much importance 
and assiduity. In this manner he led me through the 
length of the whole Mall, fretting at his absurdities, 
and fancying myself laughed at as well as him by 
every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, 
' Blast me,' cries he, with an air of vivacity, ' I 
never saw the Park so thin in my life before ; there's 
no company at all to-day. Not a single face to be 
seen.' * No company,' interrupted I, peevishly, 
' no company where there is such a crowd I Why, 
man, there is too much. What are the thousands that 
have been laughing at us but company 1' ' Lord, 
my dear,' returned he with the utmost good-humour, 
' you seem immensely chagrined : but, blast me, when 
the world laughs at me, 1 laugh at the world, and so 
we are even.. My Lord Trip, Bill Squash the Creo- 
lian, and 1, sometimes make a party at being ridicn- 
lous ; and so we say and do a thousand things for the 
joke's sake. But I see you are grave ; and if you are 
for a fine grave sentimental companion, you shall dine 
with my wife to-day ; 1 must insist on't ; I'll intro- 
duce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qutilj^ 
cations as any in nature ; she was bred, but llMil^ 
between ourselves, under the inspe<'tion of the couMMb 
of Shoreditch. A charming body of voice! Bui s# 
more of that, she shall give us a song. You shall see 
my little girl too, Carolina Willielmina Amelia Tibbs, 
a sweet pretty creature: I design her for my Lord 
Drumstick's eldest son ; but that's in friendafyi]^ let it 
go no farther ; she's but six years old, uiii^fiBi she 
walks a minuet, and plays on the guitar, jnilaieBsely 
already. I intend she shall be as perfect at possible 
in every accomplishment. In the first place, 1*11 make 
her a scholar; I'll teach her Greek myself, and I 
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mtend to learn that language purposely to instruct her, 
but let that be a secret/ 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he took 
me by the arm and hauled me along. We passed 
through many dark alleys, and winding ways; for, 
from some motives to me unknown, he seemed to have 
a particular aversion to every frequented street; at 
last, however, we got to the door of a dismal-looking 
hoase in the outlets of the town, where he informed 
me he chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to 
lie most hospitably open ; and I began to ascend an 
old and creaking staircase ; when, as he mounted to 
shew me the way, he demanded, whether I delighted 
in prospects ; to which answering in the affirmative, 
' Then,' said he, ' I shall shew you one of the most 
charming out of my windows ; we shall see the ships 
sailing, and the whole country for twenty miles round, 
tiptop, quite high. My Lord Swamp would give ten 
thousand guineas for such a one ; but as I sometimes 
pleasantly tell him, I always love to keep my pros- 
pects at home, that my friends may come to see me 
the oftener.' 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs 
would permit us to ascend, till we came to what he 
was facetiously pleased to call the first floor down the 
c^qoBey ; and, knocking at the door, a voice with a 
j|tfe|eh accent from within demanded, ' Wha's there?' 
jHfapiMmductor answered that it was him. But this not 
iBtffing the querist, the voice again repeated the 
^Ithiiand ; to which he answered louder than before ; 
sod now the door was opened by an old maid-servant 
with cautious reluctance. 

Wiies we were got in, he welcomed me to his house 
ynAjffmX ceremony, and turning to the old woman, 
9iMiimtnrB her lady was. * Good troth,' replied 
■he kKilte northern dialect, ' she's washing your twa 
fhirts at the next door, because they have taken an 
oath against lending out the tub any longer.' ' My 
two shirts!' cries be, in a tone that fadtered with 
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confusion, ' what does the idiot mean V — ' I ken 
what I mean well enough,* replied the other ; ' she's 
washing your twa shirts at the next door, because 
— — ' * Fire and fury, no more of thy stupid explana- 
tions/ cried he. ' Go and inform her we have got 
company. — Were that Scotch hag,' continued he» 
turnmg to me, ' to be for ever in my family, she 
would never learn politeness, nor forget that absurd 
poisonous accent of her's, or testify the smallest speci- 
men of breeding or high life ; and yet it is very sur- 
prising too, as I had her from a parliament man, a 
firiend of mine, from the Highlands, one of the politest 
men in the world ; but that s a secret.' 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs' arrival, dur- 
ing which interval I had a full opportunity of survey- 
ing the chamber and all its furniture ; which con- 
usted of four chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he 
assured me were his wife's embroidery; a square 
table that had been once japanned ; a cradle in one 
corner, a lumber-cabinet in the other ; a broken 
shepherdess, and a mandarine without a head, were 
stuck over the chimney ; and round the walls several 
paltry unframed pictures, which he observed were all 
of his own drawing. ' What do you think, sir, of that 
head in the corner, done in the manner of Grisoni 1 
There's the true keeping in it ; it's my own face ; and, 
though there happens to be no likeness, a countess 
offered me a hundred for its fellow : 1 refused her, for 
hang it, that would be mechanical, you know.' 

The wife at last made her appearance ; at once a 
slattern and coquet ; much emaciated, but still carry- 
ing the remains of beauty. She made twenty apolo- 
gies for being seen in such an odious dishabille, but 
hoped to be excused, as she had stayed out all night 
at Vauxhall Gardens with the countess, who was ex- 
cessively fond of the horns. ' And, indeed, my dear,' 
added she, turnitig to her husband, ' his lordship 
drank your liealth in a bumper.' ' Poor Jack !' cries 
he, 'a dear good-natured creature, I know he loves 
me ; but 1 hope, my dear, you have given orders for 
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£nner ; you need make no great preparations neither, 
there are but three of us ; something elegant, and 

little will do ; a turbot, an ortolan, or a * ' Or 

what do you think, my dear/ interrupts tlie wife, 
' of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and 
dressed with a little of my own sauce V * The very 
thing,' replies he ; ' it will eat best with some smart 
bottled beer ; but be sure to let's have the sauce his 
Grace was so fond of. I hate your immense loads of 
meat ; that is country all over ; extreme disgusting to 
those who are in the least acquainted with high life.' 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increase ; the company of fools may at first 
make us smile, but at last never fails of rendering us 
melancholy. I therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and after having shewn my respects to 
the house, by giving the old servant a piece ot money 
at the door, I took my leave ; Mr. Tibbs assuring me, 
that dinner, if I stayed, would be ready at least ia 
less than two hours. 



ON THE IRRESOLUTION OP YOUTH. 

As it has been observed that few are better qualified 
to give others advice, than those who have taken the 
least of it themselves ; so in this respect I find myself 
perfectly authorized to offer mine ; and must take 
leave to throw together a few observations upon that 
part of a young man's conduct, on his entering into 
life, as it is called. 

The most usual way among young men who have 
no resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's 
advice, and follow it for some time ; then to ask ad- 
vice of another, and turn to that ; so of a third, still 
unsteady, always changing. However, every change 
of this nature is for the worse ; people may tell you of 
your being unfit for some peculiar occupations in life ; 
out heed them not ; whatever employment you fol- 
low with perseverance and assiduity, will be found fit 
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for you ; it will be your support ia youth, and cmn* 
fort iQ age. In learning the useful part of every pro- 
fession, very moderate abilities will suffice : great 
abilities are generally obnoxious to the possessors. 
Life has been compared to a race ; but the allasion 
■till improves by observing, that the roost swift are 
4ver the most apt to stray from the coarse. 

To know one profession only, is enough for one 
man to know ; and this, whatever the professors may 
tell you to the contrary, is soon learned, fie con- 
tented, therefore, with one good employment ; for if 
you understand two at a time, people will give you 
business in neither. 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened to converse 
together. ' Alas !' cries the tailor, ' what an un- 
happy poor creature am I ! If people take it into their 
heads to live without clothes, I am undone ; I have 
DO other trade to have recourse to.* — * Indeed, friend, 
I pity you sincerely,' replies the conjurer ; ' but, thank 
Heaven, things are not quite so bsid with me : for, if 
one trick should fail, I nave a hundred tricks more 
for them yet. However, if at any time you are re- 
duced to beggary, apply to me, and I will relieve you.' 
A famine overspread the land ; the tailor made a shift 
to live, because his customers could not be without 
clothes ; but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to throw away : 
it was in vain that he promised to eat fire, or to vomit 
pins ; no single creature would relieve him, till he was 
at last obliged to beg from the very tailor whose calling 
he had formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune than 
pride and resentment. If you must resent injuries at 
all, at least suppress your indignation till you become 
rich, and then shew away. The resentment of a poor 
man is like the efforts of a harmless insect to st'jig ; it 
may get him crushed, but cannot defend him. Who 
values that anger which' is consumed only in empty 
menaces ? 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a pond 
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tide ; and a goose, in such circumstances, is always 
extremely proud, and excessively punctilious. If any 
other animal, without the least design to offend, hap- 
pened to pass that way, the goose was immediately at 
It. The pond, she said, was hers, and she would 
maintain her right in it, and support her honour, while 
she had a bill to hiss, or a wmg to flutter. In this 
manner she drove away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; 
nay, even the insidious cat was seen to scamper. A 
lounging mastiff, however, happened to pass by, and 
thought it no harm if he should lap a little of the 
water, as he was thirsty. The guardian goose flew 
at him like a fury, pecked at him with her beak, and 
slapped him with her feathers. The dog grew angry, 
and had twenty times a mind to give her a sly snap; 
but suppressing his indignation, because his master 
was nigh, ' A pox take thee,' cries he, ' for a fool ; sure 
those who have neither strength nor weapons to flght, 
at least should be civil.' So saying, he went forward 
to the pond, quenched his thirst, in spite of the goose, 
and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, that, 
while they are willing to take offence from none, they 
are also equally desirous of giving nobody offence. 
From hence they endeavour to please all, comply 
with every request, and attempt to suit themselves to 
every company; have no will of their own, but, like 
wax, catch every contiguous impression. By thus at- 
tempting to give universal satisfaction, they at last 
find themselves miserably disappointed : to bring the 
generality of admirers on our side, it is sufiicient to 
attempt pleasing a very few. 

A painter of eminence was once resoU'cd to finish a 
piece which should please the whole world. When, 
therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his utmost 
skill was exhausted, it was exposed in the public 
market-place, with directions at the bottom for every 
spectator to mark with a brush, that lay by, every 
limb and feature which seemed erroneous. The spec- 
tators came« and in the general applauded ; but each. 
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willing to shew his talent at criticuiD, stigmatiaed 
whatever he thought proper. At evening, when the 
painter came, he was mortified to find the picture one 
universal blot, not a single stroke that had not the 
marks of disapprobation. Not satisfied with this trial, 
the next day he was resolved to try them in a different 
manner : and exposing his picture as before, desired 
that every spectator would mark those beauties he ap- 
proved or admired. The people complied, and the 
artist returning, found his picture covered with the 
marks of beauty ; every stroke that had been yester- 
day condemned, now received the character of appro- 
bation. ' Well,' cries the painter, ' I now find that 
the best way to please all the world, is to attempt 
pleasing one half of it.' 



ON MAD DOGS. 

Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this island 
from many of those epidemic evils which are so fatal 
in other parts of the world. A want of rain for a few 
days beyond the expected season, in some parts of the 
globe, spreads famine, desolation, and terror, over the 
whole country ; but, in this fortunate island of Britain, 
the inhabitant couits health in every breeze, and the 
husbandman ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real evils, it ^ 

IS not more happy on this account than others. The ^^ 

people are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor ^^ 

pestilence ; but then there is a disorder peculiar to the 
country, which every season makes strange ravages 
among them ; it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and 
infects almost every rank of people ; what is still more 
strange, the natives have no name for this peculiar 
malady, though well known to foreign physicians by 
the appellation of Epidemic Terror. 

A season is never known to pass in which the people 
are not visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or 
another, seemingly different, though ever the same ; 
one year it issues from a baker's shop in the shape of 
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m sutpenny loaf, the next it takes the appearance of « 
cotnetwith a fiery tail, the third it threatens Kke a flat* 
bottomed hoat, and the fourth it carries consteroation 
ID the bite of a road dog. The people, when once in- 
fected, lose their relish for happiness, saunter about 
^th looks of despondence, ask after the calamities of 
the day, and receive no comfort but in heightening 
«ach other's distress. It is insignificant how remote 
or near, how weak or powerful, the object of terror 
may be, when once they resolve to fright and be 
frighted ; the roerest trifles sow consternation and dis- 
may ; each proportions his fears, not to the object, 
but to the dread he discovers in the countenance of 
others ; for, when once the fermentation is begun, it 
goes on of itself, though the original cause be discon- 
tinued which at first set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which 
now prevails, and the whole nation is at present 
aetnally groaning under the malignity of its influence. 
The people sally from their houses with that circum- 
spection which is prudent in such as expect a mad 
dog at every turning. The physician publishes his 
pFescription, the beadle prepares his halter, and a few 
of unusual bravery arm tnemselves with boots and 
buflf gloves, in order to face the enemy, if he should 
offer to attack them. In short, the whole people stand 
bravely upon their defence, and seem, by their pre- 
sent spirit, to shew a resolution of being tamely bit by 
mad dogs no longer. 

Their manner w knowing whether a dog be mad or no, 
somewhat resembles the ancient gothic custom of try- 
mg witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand 
and foot, and thrown into the water. If she swam, then 
she was instantly carried oflP to be burnt for a witch ; 
if she sunk, then indeed she was acquitted of the charge, 
but drowned in the experiment. In the same manner 
a crowd gather round a dog suspected of madness, and 
they begin by teasing the devoted animal on every 
side. If he attempts to stand upon the defensive, ana 
bile, then be is unanimously found guilty, for ' a mad 
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dog always snaps at every thing.* [f, on the contrary, 
he strives lo escape by running away, then be can ex- 
pect no compasuon, for ' mad dogs always ran straight 
forward before them.* 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, 
who have no share in those ideal calamities, to mark 
the stages of this national disease. The terror at first 
feebly enters with a disregarded scory of a little dog 
that had gone through a neighbouring village, which 
was thought to be mad by several who had seen him. 
The next account comes, that a mastiff ran through a 
certain U>wn, and had bit five geese, which immsdi* 
fttely ran mad, foamed at the bill, and died in great 
agonies soon after. Then comes an affecting story of 
a little boy bit in the leg, and gone down to be dipped 
in the salt water. When the people have sufficiently 
shuddered at that, they are next congealed *vith a 
frightful account of a man who was said lately Ui^ave 
died from a bite he had received some years before. 
This relation only prepares the way for another, still 
more hideous ; as how the master of a family, with 
seven small children, were all bit by a mad lap-dog ; 
and how the poor father first perceived the infection, 
by calling for a draught of water, where he saw the 
lap-dog swimming in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with some new disaster : as is 
stories of ghosts each loves to hear the account, though 
it only serves to make hfm uneasy ; so here each listens 
with eagerness, and adds to the tidings with new cir- 
curastances of peculiar horror. A lady, for instance, 
in the country, of very weak nerves, has been frighted 
by the barking of a dog ; and this, alas ! too frequently 
happens. The story soon is improved, and spreads, 
that a mad dog had frighted a lady of distinction. 
These circumstances begin to grow terrible before they 
have reached the neighbouring village ; and there the 
report is, that a lady of quality was bit by a mad 
mastiff. This account every moment gathers new 
strength, and grows more dismal as it approaches the 
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capital ; and, by th« time it has arrived iit town, the 
laay is described, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, run- 
Ding mad upon all four, barking like a dog, biting her 
servants, and at last smothered between two beds by 
the advice of her doctors ; while the mad roastitf is, is 
the mean time, ranging die whole country over, slaver- 
ing at the mouth, and seeking whom he may devour. 

My landlady, a good«natured woman, but a little 
credulous, waked me jiome mornings ago before the 
usual hour, with horror and astonishment in her looks. 
She desired me, if I had any regard for my safety, to 
keep within ; for a few days ago, so dismal an accident 
had happened, as to put all the world upon their guard. 
A mad dog down in the country, she assured me, had 
bit a farmer, who soon becoming mad, ran into his 
own yard and bit a fine brindled cow ; the cow quickly 
became as mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising herself up, walked about on her 
hind legs, sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes 
attempting to talk like the farmer. Upon examining 
the grounds of this story, I found my landlady had it 
from one neighbour, who had it from another neigh- 
bour, who heard it from very good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature well examined, it 
would be found that numbers of such as have been said 
to suffer are in no way injured : and that of those who 
have been actually bitten, not one in a hundred was 
bit by a mad dog. Such accounts, in general, there- 
■fore only serve to make the people miserable by false 
terrors ; and sometimes fright the patient into actual 
frenzy, by creating those very symptoms they pretended 
to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season 
of this terrible death (and four is probably too large a 
concession), yet still it is not considered how many are 
preserved in their health and in their pro,>erty by tiiia 
devoted animal's services. The midnight robber is 
kept at a distance ; the insidious thief is often detected ; 
the healthful chase repairs many a worn constitution ; 
and the poor man finds in his dog a willing assistant^ 
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eager to lessen his toil, and content mth the smalkit 
retribution. 

' A dog/ says one of the English poets, ' is an honest 
creature, and I am a friend to dogs.' Of all the beasts 
that graze the lawn, or hunt the forest, a dog is the 
only animal, that leaving his fellows, attempts to cul- 
tivate the friendship of man : to man he looks, in all 
his necessities, with speaking eye for assistance ; exerts 
for him all the little service in his power with cheerful- 
ness and pleasure ; for him bears famine and fat^e 
with patience and resignation ; no injuries can abate 
his fidelity, n > distress induce him to forsake his bene- 
factor ; studious to please, and fearing to offend, he is 
still an humble, steadfast dependant ; and in him alone 
fawning is not flattery. How unkind then to torture 
this faithful creature, who has left the forest to claim 
the protection of man ! How ungrateful a retam to 
the trusty animal for all its services. 



ON THE INCREASED LOVE OF LIFE WITH AGE. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. Thoge dangers, which, in the vigour 
of youth, we bad learned to despise, assume new ter- 
rors as we grow old. Our caution increasing as our 
years increase, fear becomes at last the prevailing 
passion of the mind, and the small remamder of life is 
taken up in useless efforts to keep off our end, or pro- 
vide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which 
even the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that 
part of life which lies before me by that which I have 
already seen, the prospect is hideous. Experience tells 
me, that my past enjoyments have brought no real 
felicity ; and sensation assures me, that those I have 
felt are stronger than those which are yet to come. 
Yet experience and sensation in vain persuade ; hope, 
more powerful than either, dresses out the distant 
prospect in fancied beauty ; some happiness, in lon^^ 
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perspective^ still beckons me to pursue ; and, like a 
losing gamester, every new disappointment increases 
my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence then is this increased love of life, which 
grows upon us with our years ! Whence comes it, 
that we thus make greater efforts to preserve our ex- 
istence, at a period when it becomes scarce worth the 
keeping ! Is it that nature, attentive to the preserva- 
tion of mankind, increases our wishes to live, while she 
lessens our enjoyments ; and, as she robs the senses of 
every pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil ! Life 
would be insupportable to an old man, who, loaded 
with infirmities, feared death no more than when in 
the vigour of manhood : the numberless calamities of 
decaying nature, and the consciousness of surviving 
every pleasure, would at once induce him, with his 
own hand, to terminate the scene of misery : but hap- . 
pily the contempt of death forsakes him at a time when 
It could only be prejudicial ; and life acquires an ima- 
ginary value in proportion as its real value is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, 
in general, from the length of our acquaintance with 
it. ' 1 would not choose,' says a French philosopher, 
' to see an old post pulled up with which I had been 
long acquainted.' A mind long habituated to a certain 
set of objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeing them ; 
visits them from habit, and parts from them with re- 
luctance : from hence proceeds the avarice of the old 
in every kind of possession ; they love the world and 
all that it produces; they love life and all its advan- 
tages ; pot because it gives them pleasure, but becu^se 
they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of 
China, commanded that all who were unjustly de- 
tained in prison, during the preceding reigns, should 
be set free. Among the number who came to thank 
their deliverer on this occasion, there appeared a ma- 
jestic old man, who. falling at the emperor's feet, 
addressed him as follows : ' Great father of China 
behold a wretch, now eighty-five years old, who was 
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shut up io a dungeon at the age of twenty 4wo. I 
was im prisoned, though a stranger to crime, or without 
being even confronted by ray accusers. I have now 
lived in solitude and darkness for more than sixty 
years, and am grown familiar with distress. As yet 
dazzled with the splendour of that sun to which you 
have restored me, I have been wandering the stieets 
to find 0|it some friend that would assist, or relieve, <» 
remember me ; but my friends, my family, and ri^« 
tions, are all defld, and I am forgotten. Permit lue 
then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretched remaini 
of life in my former prison ; the walls of mijhAuQgeoD 
are to me more pleasing than the most splendid palace: 
1 have not long to live, and shall be onhappy except 
1 spend the rest of my days where my youth was 
passed, in that prison from whence you were pleased 
to release me.' 

The old man's passion for confinement is ^milar to 
that we all have for life. We are habituated to the 
prison ; we look round with discontent, are displeased 
with the abode, and yet the length of our captivity 
only increases our fondness for the cell. The trees 
we have planted, the houses we have built, or the 
pofiterity we have begotten, all serve to bind us closer 
to the earth, and imbitter our parting. Life sues the 
young like a new acquaintance ; the companion, as 
yet unexhausted, is at once instructive and amusing; 
Its company pleases ; yet, for all this, it is but little 
regarded. To us, who are declined in years, life 
appears like an old friend ; its jests have been antici- 
pated in former conversation ; it has no new story to 
make us smile, no new improvement with whic'h to 
surprise ; yet still we love it ; destitute of every enjoy- 
ment, still we love it ; husband tbe wasting treasure 
with increasing frugality, and feel all the poignancy of 
anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, 
brave — an Englishman. He had a complete fortune 
of his own, and the love of the king his master, which 
was equivalent to riches. Life opened all her treasurflfc 
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Man him, and promised a long succession of futura 
happinesft. He came, tasted of the entertainment, but 
was di^usted even at the beginning. He professed 
an averaon to living ; was tired of walking round the 
same circle ; had tried every enjoyment, and found 
them all grow weaker at every repetitioa. ' If life be, 
io youth, se displeasing/ cried he to himself, ' what 
will it appeal when age comes on.t If it be at present 
bdifierent, sure it will then be execrable.' This 
tiMmght imbittered every reflection ; till, at last, with 
all the serenity of perverted reason, he ended the de- 
kue with a pistol 1 Had this self-deluded man been 
apfMized,: that existence grows more desirable to us 
the longer we exist, he would then have faced old age 
without shrinking; he would have boldly dared to 
Uve ; and serve that society, by bis future assiduity^ 
which he basely injured by his desertion. 



ON THE LADIES' PASSION FOR LEVELUNO 
ALL DISTINCTION OP DRESS. 

FoRsiONSRS observe that there are no ladies in the 
world mora beautiful, or more ill-dressed, than those 
of England. Our country-women have been com- 
pared to those pictures, where the face is the work of 
H Raphael, but the draperies thrown out by some 
empty pretender, destitute of taste, and entirely unac- 
qaainted with dedgn. 

If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occasion^ 
that so much beauty, set off with all the advantages 
of diess, would be too powerful an antagonist for the 
opposite sex ; and therefore it was wisely ordered that 
our ladies should want taste, lest their admirers should 
entirely want reason. 

fiut to confess a truth, I do not find they have 
greater aversion to fine clothes than the women of any 
other country whatsoever. I cannot fancy tiiat a shop- 
keeper's wife in Cheapside has a greater tenderness 
for the fortune of her husband, than a citizen's wife in 
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Paris ; or that miss in a boarding-school is more an 
economist in dress than roaderooiselle in a nunnery. 

Althouf h Paris may be accounted the soil in which 
almost every fashion takes its rise, its influence is never 
ao general there as with us. They study there the 
happy method of uniting grace and fashion, and never 
excuse a woman for being awkwardly dressed, by say- 
ing her clothes are in the mode. A French woman is 
ft perfect architect in dress; she never, with Gothic 
ignorance, mixes the orders; she never tricks out a 
squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finery; or, to 
speak without metaphor, she conforms to general 
fashion only when it happens not to be repugnant to 
private beauty. 

The English ladies, on the contrary, seem to have 
no other standard of grace but the run of the town. 
If fashion gives the word, every distinction of beauty, 
complexion, or stature, ceases. Sweeping trains, Prus- 
sian bonnets, and trollopees, as like each other as if 
cut from the same piece, level all to one standard. 
The Mall, the gardens, and playhouses, are filled with 
ladies in uniform ; and their whole appearamce shews 
as little variety of taste as if their clothes were bespoke 
by the colonel of a marching regiment, or fancied by 
the artist who dresses the three battalions of guards. 

But not only the ladies of every shape and com- 
plexion, but of every age too, are possessed ef thb 
unaccountable passion for levelling all distinction in 
dress, 'i'he lady of no quality travels first behind the 
lady of some quality ; and a woman of sixty is as 
gaudy as her grand-daughter. A friend of mine, a 
good-natured old man, amused me the other day with 
an account of his journey to the Mall. It seems, in 
his walk thither, he, for some time, followed a lady, 
who, as he thought, by her dress, was a girl of fifteen. 
It was airy, elegant, and youthful. My old friend 
had called up all his poetry on this occasion, and 
fancied twenty Cupids prepared for execution in every 
folding of her white negligee. He had prepared his 
imagin-'tion for an arigel*s face ; but what was his 
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mortification to find that the imaginary goddess waf 
no other than his cousin Hannah, some years older 
than himself. 

But to give it in his own words : ' After the trans- 
ports of our first salute/ said he, ' were over, I could 
not avoid running my eye over her whole appearance. 
Her gown was of cambric, cut short before, in order 
to discover a high-heeled shoe, which was buckled 
almost at the toe. Her cap consisted of a i^w bits of 
cambric, and flowers of painted paper stuck on one 
side of her head. Her bosom, that had felt no hand 
but the hand of time these twenty years, rose, suing 
to be pressed. I could, indeed, have wished her more 
than a handkerchief of Paris net to shade her beauties ; 
for, as Tasso says of the rose-bud, ' Quanto si nostra 
men, tanto e piu bella.' A female breast is generally 
thought most beautiful as it is more sparingly dis- 
covered. 

' As my cousin had not put on all this finery for 
nothing, she was at that time sallying out to the Park, 
where I had overtaken her. Perceiving, however, that 
I had on my |>est wig, she offered, if I would squire 
her there, to send home the footman. Though 1 triem- 
bled for our reception in public, yet I could not, with 
any civility, refuse ; so, to be as gallant as possible, I 
took her hand in my arm, and thus we marched on 
together. 

' When we made our entry at the Park, two anti- 
quated figures, so polite and so tender, soon attracted 
the eyes of the eompany. As we made our way among 
crowds who were out to shew their finery as well as 
we, wherever we came, I perceived we brought good- 
humour with us. The polite could not forbear smiling, 
and the vulgar burst out into a horse-laugh, at our 
grotesqae figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly 
conscious of the rectitude of her own appearance, attru 
buted all this mirth to the oddity of mine ; while I as 
cordially placed the whole to her account. Thus, 
from being two of the best-natured creatures alive, 
before we got half way up the Mall, we both began 
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to grow peevisl* , and, like two mice on a string, en* 
deavoured to revenge the impertinence of others upon 
ourselves. *' I am amazed, cousin Jeffery,'' says miss, 
** that I can never get you to dress like a Christian. I 
iMiW we should have the eyes of the Park upon lis, 
witK your great wig, so frizzled, and yet so beggarly, 
and your monstrous muff. L hate those odious mu& " 
I coutd have patiently borne a criticism on all the 
rest of my equipage ; but as I had always a peculiar 
TeneratioB for my muff, I could not forbear being 
piqued a little ; and, throwing my eyes with a sfnteful 
air on her bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam*" 
replied I, " that, for your sake, my muff was cut into 
a tippet." 

* As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily 
ashamed of her gentleman- usher, and as 1 was never 
very fond of any kind of exhibition myself, it was 
mutually agreed to retire for a while to one of the seats, 
and, from th^^t retreat, remark mi others as freely as 
they had remarked on us. 

' When seated, we continued silent for some time, 
employed in very different speculations. 1 regarded 
the whole company, now passing in review before me, 
as drawn out merely for my amusement. For my 
entertainment the beauty had, all that morning, been 
improving her charnns : the beau had put on lace, and 
the young doctor a big wig, merely to please me. But 
quite different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah : 
she regarded every well-dressed woman as a victorious 
rival ; hated every face that seemed dressed in good- 
humour, or wore the appearance of greater happiness 
than her own. I perceived her uneasiness, and at- 
tempted to lessen it, by observing that there was no 
company in the Park to-day. To this she readily 
assented ; " And yet," says she, ** it is full enough of 
scrubs of one kind or another." My smiling at this 
observation gave her spirits to pursue the bent of her 
inclination, and now she began to exhibit her skill in 
secret history, as she found me disposed to listen* 
" Observe," says she to me, *' that old woman in tawdry 
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tiik, and dressed out beyond the fashion. That is Miss 
Biddy £vergreen* Misb Biddy, it seems, has money ; 
and as she considers that money was never so scarce 
as it is now, she seems resolved to keep what she has 
to herself. She is ugly enough, you see ; yet, I assars 
you, she has refused several offers, to my knowledge, 
within this twelvemonth. Let me see, three gentle- 
men from Ireland, who study the law, two waiting 
captaina, her doctor, and a Scotch preacher who had 
liked to have carried her off. All her time is passed 
between sickness and finery. Thus she spends the 
whole week in a close chamber, with no other com- 
pany but her monkey, her apothecary, and cat ; and 
comes dressed out to the Park every Sunday, to shew 
her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and 
to make new work for the doctor. 

' ** There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat 
lady. in the lustrine troUopee. Between you and i, 
she is but a cutler s wife. See how she's dressed, as 
fine as hands and pins can make her, while her two 
marriageable daughters, like hunters in stuff gowns, 
are now taking Mxpenny-worth of tea at the White- 
conduit house. Odious puss, how she waddles alon^, 
with her train two yards behind her ! She puts me in 
mind of my lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are 
obliged to have their monstrous tails trundled along in 
a go-cart. For all her airs, it goes to her husband's 
heart to see four yards of good lustring wearing against 
the ground, like one of hin knives on a grindstone. I'o 
speak my mind, cousin Jeffery, 1 never liked those tails ; 
for suppose a young fellow should be rude, and the 
lady should offer to step back in the fright, instead of 
retiring, she treads upon her train, and falls fairly on 
ber back ; and then you know, cousin, — her clothes 
may be spoiled* 

"* Ah ! Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should not miss 
her in the Park ; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. 
Miss, though so very fine, was bred a milliner ; and 
might have had some custom if she had minded her 
business ; but the girl was fond of finery, and, instead 
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of dressiDg her costomers, laid ovrf -«]1 her goods in 
•dfHriMDg herself. Every new gown she pat on im- 
paired her credit ; she still, however, went on, improv* 
ing her appetrance and lessening her little fortune, and 
ii now, you see, become a belle and a bankrupt." 

' My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, whicb 
were interrupted by the approach of the very lady she 
Irad been so freely describing. Miss had perceiTed her 
9tJk, distance, and approach^ » salute her. I found, 
Ky lite warmth of the two ladies' protestations, that 
tfiey bad been long intimate, esteemed iHends and 
acquaintance. Both were so pleased at this happy 
rencounter, tbat they were resolved not to part for tne 
day. So we all crossed the Park together, and I saw 
them into a hackney-coach at 8l.. JamesVi' 



▲8EM; AN EASTERN TALE: 

on, THB WISDOM OF PaOTIDKNCB IN THB MOBAl. 
GOTBBNMBNT OF THB W0R1<D. 

Where Tauris lifts his bead above the storm, and 
presents nothing to the sight of the dbtant traveller, 
bat a prospect of nodding rocks, falling torrents, and 
all the variety of tremendous nature; on the bleak 
bosom of this frightful mountain, secluded from so- 
ciety, and detesting the ways of men, lived Asem the 
man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men ; had shared in 
their amusements ; and had been taught to love his 
fellow-creatures with the most ardent affection ; but, 
from the tenderness of his disposition, he exhausted all 
bis fortune in relieving the wants of the distressed. 
The petitioner never sued in vain ; the weary traveller 
never passed his door ; he only desisted from doing 
good when he had no longer the power of relieving. 

^rom a fortune thus spent in benevolence he ex- 
pected a grateful return from those he had formerly 
relieved ; and made his i4>plication with confidence ot 
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ndress : the i;t]ij|ffatefal world soon grew weary of his 
iffipoitunity ; for pity is but a short-lived passion. Me 
soon, therefore, began to view mankind in a very dif- 
ferent light from thai in which he had before beheld 
them : he perceived a thousand vices \ie had never 
before suspected to exist : wherever he turned, ingra- 
titude, dis^mulation, and treachery, contributed to 
increase his detestation of them. Resolved, therefore, 
to continue no longer in a world which he hat^, %m^ 
which repaid his detestation with contempt, he netired 
to this region of sterility, in order to brood over h\k 
resentment in solitude, and converse with the only^ 
honest heart he knew ; namely, his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency 
of the weather ; frvks, gathered with difficulty from 
(he mountain's side, his only food ; and his drink was 
fetched with danger and toil from the headlong tor- 
rent. In this manner he lived, sequestered from so- 
ciety, passing the hours in meditation, and sometimes 
exulting that he was able to live independently oC hk 
fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake dis- 
played its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad surfaee 
the impending horrors of the mountain. 'I'o this c^* 
pacious mirror he would sometimes descend, and, 
reclining on its steep banks, cast an eager look osk the 
smooth expanse that lay before him. ' How beaut'iful,' 
he often cried, ' is nature ! how lofely, ev6n in her 
wildest scenes ! How finely contrasted is the level 
plain that lies beneath me, with yOn awful pile that 
nides its tremendous head in clouds ! But the beauty 
of these scenes is no way comparable with their 
utility ; from hence a hundred rivers are applied, 
which distribute health and verdure to the vjnious 
countries through which they flow. Every part of 
the universe is beautiful, just, and wise, but man : 
vile man is a solecism in nature, the only monster in 
the creation. Tempests and whirlwinds have theil* 
use ; but vicious ungrateful man is a blot in the fair 
page of universal beauty. Why was I bora of that 
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detested species, whose vices are almost a reproach to 
the wisdom of the Divine Creator 1 Were men en- 
tirely free from vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, 
and order. A world of moral rectitude should be toe 
result of a perfectly moral agent. Why, why, then, 
O Alia ! must I be thus confined in darkness, doubt, 
and despair ?' 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was going to 
plunge into the lake beneath him, at once to satisfy 
bis doubts, and put a period to his anxiety ; when he 
perceived a most majestic being walking on the surw 
face of the water, and approachmg the bank on which 
he stood. So unexpected an object at once checked 
his purpose ; he stopped, contemplated, and fancied 
he saw something awful and divine in his aspect. 

' Son of Adam,' cried the genius, ' stop thy rash 
purpose ; the Father of the Faithful has seen thy jus- 
tice, thy integrity, thy miseries ; and hath sent me to 
afTord and administer relief. Give me thine hand, and 
follow, without trembling, wherever 1 shall lead ; in 
me behold the genius of conviction, kept by the great 
prophet, to turn from their errors those who go astray, 
not from curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. Fol- 
low me and be wise.' 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the surface of the 
water ; till, coming near the centre of the lake, they 
both beg^n to sink ; the waters closed over their 
heads ; they descended several hundred fathoms, till 
Asem, just ready to give up his life as inevitably lost, 
found himself with his celestial guide in another world, 
at the bottom of the waters, where human foot had 
never trod before. His astonishment was beyond 
description, when he saw a sun like that he had left, a 
serene sky over his bead, and blooming verdure under 
his feet. 

' I plainly perceive your amazement,' said the 
genius ; ' but suspend it for a while. I'his world was 
formed by Alia, at the request, and under the inspec- 
tion, of our great prophet ; who once entertainea th» 
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same doubts which filled your mind when I found yon, 
and from the consequence of which you were so lately 
rescued. The rational inhabitants of this world ars 
formed agreeable to your own ideas ; they are abso- 
lutely without vice. In other respects it resembles 
your earth ; but differs from it in being wholly ta- 
babited by men who never do wrong. If you find this 
world more agreeable than that you so lately left, you 
have free permission to spend the remainder of your 
days in it ; but permit me, for some time, to attend 
you, that I may silence your doubts, and make yoa 
better acquainted with your company and your new 
habitation.* 

' A world without vice ! Rational beings without 
immorality !' cried Asem, in a rapture ; ' I thank 
thee, O Alia, who hast at length heard my petitions : 
this, this indeed will produce happiness, ecstasy, and 
ease. O for an immortality, to spend it among men 
who are incapable of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, vio- 
lence, and a thousand other crimes that render society 
miserable !' 

* Cease thine acclamations,' replied the genius. 
' Look around thee ; reflect on every object and 
action before us, and communicate to me the result 
of thine observations. Lead wherever you think 
proper, I shall be your attendant and instructor.* 
Asem and his companion travelled on in silence for 
some time, the former being entirely lost in astonish- 
ment ; but, at last, recovering his former serenity, he 
could not help observing that the face of the country 
bore a near resemblance to that he had left, except 
that this subterranean world still seemed to retain its 
primeval wildness. 

' Here,' cried Asem, ' I perceive animals of prey, 
and others that seem only designed for their subsis- 
tence ; it is the very same in the world over our heads. 
But had 1 been permitted to instruct our prophet, I 
would have removed this defect, and formed no vora- 
cious or destructive animals, which only prey on the 
Other parts of the creation.' — ' Your tenderness for in- 
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ferior animal:*, h, I 6nd, remarkable/ said the gemiit 
smiling. ' Hut, with regard to meaner creatures, this 
world exactly resembles the other; and, indeed, foi 
obvious reasons : for the earth can support a more 
considerable number of animals, by their thus becom* 
iog food for each other, than if they had lived entirely 
on her vegetable producuons. So that animals of 
difTerent natures tnus formed, instead of lessening 
their multitudes, subsist in the greatest number pos- 
sible. But let us hasten on to the inhabited country 
before us, and see what that offers for instruction.' 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest, 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
vice ; and Asem anticipated in idea the rational de- 
light he hoped to experience in such an innocent 
society. But they had scarce left the conBnes of the 
wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants flying 
with hasty steps, and terror in his countenance, from 
an army of squirrels that closely pursued him. ' Hea- 
vens !* cried Asem, * why does he fly ? What can 
he fear from animals so contemptible 1 He had scarce 
spoken, when he perceived two dogs pursuing another 
of the human species, who, with equal terror and 
haste, attempted to avoid them. ' This,' cried Asem 
to his guide. ' is truly surprising ; nor can I conceive 
the reason for so strange an action.' — ' Every species 
of animals,' replied the genius, ' has of late grown 
very powerful m this country ; for the inhabitants, at 
first, thinking it unjust to use either fraud or force in 
destroying them, they have insensibly increased, and 
now frequently ravage their harmless frontiers.' — 

• But they should have been destioyed,* cried Asem ; 

• you see the consequence of such neglect.* — * Where 
is then that tenderness you so lately expres.«ed for 
subordinate animals V replied the genius, smiling : 

• you seem to have forgot that branch of iustice.' — * I 
must acknowledge my mistake,' returned Asem ; ' I 
am now convinced that we must be guilty of tyranny 
and injustice to the brute creation, if we would enjoy 
the world ourselves. But let us no longer observe the 
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dufy of man to these irrational creatures, but survey 
their connexions with one another.' 

As they walked farther up the country, the more 
he was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, 
no cities, nor any mark of elegant design. His con- 
ductor^, perceiving his surprise, observed that the in- 
habitants of this new world were perfectly content 
with their ancient simplicity ; each had a house, 
which, though homely, was sufficient to lodge his 
little faimily ; they were too good to build houses 
which could only increase their own pride, and the 
envy of the spectator ; what they built was for con- 
venience, and not for show. ' At least, then,* said 
Asem, ' they have neither architects, painters, nor 
statuaries, in their society ; but these are idle arts, 
and may be spared. However, before I spend much 
more time here, you shall have my thankJs for intro- 
ducing ma into the society of some of their wisest 
men : there is scarce any pleasure to me equal to a 
refined conversation ; there is nothing of which I am 
so much enamoured as wisdom/ — * Wisdom !' replied 
his instructor : * how ridiculous ! We have no wisdom 
here, for we have no occasion for it ; true wisdom is 
only a knowledge of our own duty, and the duty of 
others to us ; but of what use is such wisdom here 1 
£ach intuitively performs what is right in himself, and 
expects the same from others. If by wisdom you 
should mean vain curiosity, and empty speculation, as 
such pleasures have their origin in vanity, luxury, or 
avarice, we are too good to pursue them.' — ' All this 
maybe right,' says Asem ; ' but, methinks I observe a 
solitary disposition prevail among the people ; each 
&mily keeps separately within tneir own precincts, 
without society, or without intercourse.^* That, in- 
deed, is tnie, replied the other ; ' here is do esta- 
blished society, nor should there be any : all societies 
are made either through fear or friendship : the people 
we are among are too good to fear each other ; and 
there are no motives to private friendship, where all 
are equally meritorious. — ' Well, then,' said the 
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sceptic, 'as I am to spend my time here, if I aw to 
have neither the polite arts, nor wisdom, nor friend- 
ship, in such a world, I should be glad, at least, of an 
easy companion, who may tell me his thoughts, and 
to whom 1 may communicate mine/ — ' And to what 
purpose should either do this V sa^s the genius : 
' flattery or curiosity are vicipus xnotives, and never 
allowed of here ; and wisdom.IMN^ of the question.* 

Still, however,* said Asei|L^Me iphabitants most 
be happy ; each is contenieMNlfM^wi^ possessions, 
nor avariciously endeavours^f 09^ up more than is 
necessary for his own subsistence; each has therefivre 
leisure for pitying those that stand in need of his com- 
passion.' He had scarce spoken when his ears were 
assaulted with the lamentations of a wretch who sat 
by the way-side, and, in the most deplorable distress, 
seemed gently to murmur at his own ita|i|Kt .^ksem 
immediately ran to his relief, and fomni ^>j fflR tf>» 1^^ 
stage of a consumption. ' Strange,' driiqQpp'sbn of 
Adam, * that men who are free from vioe-s£oa1d thus 
suffer so much misery without relief !* — '* Be not sur- 
prised,* said the wretch, who was dying ; ' would it 
not be the utmost injustice for beings, who have only 
just sufficient to support themselves, and are content 
with a bare subsistence, to take it from their own 
mouths to put it into mine ? They never are possessed 
of a single meal more than is necessary ; and what is 
barely necessary cannot be dispensed with.*^* They 
should have been supplied with more than is neces- 
sary,* cried Asem ; ' and yet I contradict my own 
opinion but a moment before : all is doubt, perplexity, 
and confusion. Even the want of ingratitude is no 
virtue here, since they never receive a favour. They 
have, however, another excellence yet behind ; the 
love of their country is still, I hope, one of their dar- 
ling virtues.' — ' Peace, Asem,* replied the guardian, 
with a countenance not less severe than beautiful, 
' nor forfeit all thy preteRsions to wisdom ; the same 
selfish motives by which we prefer our own interest 
to that of others, induce us to regard our country pre- 
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ferable to that of another. Nothing less than univer- 
sal benevolence is free from vice, and that you see is 
practised here.' — ' Strange !' cries the disappointed 
pilgrim, in an agony of distress ; ' what sort of a 
world am I now introduced to 1 There is scarce a 
single virtue, but that of temperance, which they prac- 
tise ; and in that tl^y are no way superior to the orute 
creation. There is jf^fttlfec an amusement which they 
enjoy ; fortitude, l$liBiip|ty, friendship, wisdom, con- 
versation, and love ojf 6^Dtry, are all virtues entirely 
ugtinown here ; thu^lt seems, that to be unacquainted 
with vice is not to know virtue. Take me, O my 
genius, back to that very world which I have de- 
spised ; a world which has Alia for its contriver, is 
much more wisely formed than that which has been 
projected Irip Mahomet. Ingratitude, contempt, and 
hatreds -IjMl'^^ suffer, for perhaps I have deserved 
them. . 'fllK'l^ arraigued the wisdom of Providence, 
I only. fKipli^fp my own ignorance ; henceforth let me 
keep frobc^ vice myself, and pity it in others.' 

He had scarce ended, when the genius, assuming 
an air of terrible complacency, called all his thunders 
around him, and vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, as- 
tonished at the terror of the scene, looked for his 
imaginary world ; when, casting his eyes around, he 
perceived himself in the very situation, and in the very 
place, where he first began 1o repine and despair; bis 
right foot had been just advanced to take the fatal 
plunge, nor had it been yet withdrawn *, so instantly 
did Providence strike the series of truths just imprinted 
on his soul. He now departed from the water-side 
in tranquillity, and, leaving his horrid mansion, tra- 
velled to Segestan, his native city ; where he diligently 
applied himself to commerce, and put in practice that 
wisdom he had learned in solitude. The frugality of 
a few years soon produced opulence ; the number of 
his domestics increased ; his friends came to him from 
every part of the city, nor did he receive them with 
disdain ; and a youth of misery was concluded with 
an old age of elegance, affluence, a id ease. 
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ON THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND 
POPULAR PREACHERS. 

It is allowed on all haods, that our English divines 
receive a more liberal education, and improve that 
education by /irequent study, more than any others of 
ttm reverend profession in Europe. In general, also, 
it may be observed, that a greater degree of gentility 
is affixed to Che character of a student in England 
than elsewhere ; by which means our cler^ have an 
opportunity of seeing better company whue young, 
and of sooner wearing off t^ose prejudices which ther 
Are apt to imbibe even in the best-regulated universi- 
ties, and which may be justly termed the vulgar er« 
rors of the wise. 

Yet, with aU these advantages, it is very obvious, 
^t the clergy are no where -so little thought of, by 
the populace, as here ; and, though our divines are 
foremost with respect to abilities, yet they are found 
last in the 'effects of their ministry ; the vulgar, in ge- 
neral, appearing no way impressed with a sense of 
religious duty. I am not for whining at the depravity 
of the times, or for endeavouring to paint a prospect 
more gloomy than in nature ; but certain it is, no 
person who has travelled will contradict me, when I 
aver, that the lower orders of mankind, in other coun* 
tries, testify, on every occasion, the profoundest awe 
of religion ; while in England they are scarcely awak- 
ened into a sense of its duties, even In circumstances 
of the greatest distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners are 
apt to attribute to climate, and constitution : may not 
the vulgar being pretty much neglected in our exhor- 
tations from the pulpit, be a conspiring cause 1 Our 
divines seldom stoop to their mean capacities; and 
they who want instruction most find least in our reli- 
gious assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the hieher orders of man- 
kind, who are generally possessed of collateral motives 
to virtue, the vulgar should be particularly regarded. 
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whose behavioar in civil life is totally hinged upon *>^ 
their hopes and fears. Those who constitute the basis * 
of the great fa4>ric of society, should be particularly 
regardcM ; for, in policy, as architecture, ruin is roost 
fatal when it begins from the bottom. 

Men of real sense and underslitading prefer a pru- 
dent mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; and, tear- 
ing to outdo their duty, leave it half done. Their 
discourses from the pulpit are generally dry, roethodi* 
cal, and uoaffecting : delivered with the most insipid 
calmness; insomuch, that should the peaceful preacher 
lift his head over the cushion, which alone he seems to 
address, he might discover bis audience, instead of being 
awakened to remorse, actually iileeping over his me- 
thodical and laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some called 
an address to reason, and not to the passions ; this ii 
styled tlie making of converts from conviction ; but 
such are indifferently acquainted with human iiotuiVj 
who are not sensible that men seldom reason about 
their debaucheries till they are committed. Reason 
is but a weak antagonist when headlong passion dic- 
tates ; in all such cases we should arm one passion 
against another : it is with the human mind as in na- 
ture ; from the mixture of two opposites, the result is 
most frequently neutral tranquillity. Those who at- 
tempt to reason us out of our follies, begin at the 
wrong end, since the attempt naturally presupposes 
us capable of reason ; but to be made capable of this, 
is one great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a 
popular preacher ; for the people are easily pleaded, 
if they perceive any endeavours in the orator to please 
them ; the meanest qualificationi will work this effect, 
if the preacher sincerelj^ sets about it. Perhaps little, 
indeed very little more is required, titan sincerity and 
assurance; and a becoming sincerity is always cer- 
tain of producing a becoming assurance. ' Si vis me 
flere, dolendum est primum tibi ip^i,' is so tiite a quo- 
tation, that it almost demands an apology to repeat it; 
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et though all allow the justice of the remark, how 
w do we find put it in practice ! Our orators, with 
the most faulty bashfulness, seem impressed rather 
with an awe of their audience, than with a just respect 
for the truths they are about to deliver : they, of all 
professions, seem the most bashful, who have the 
greatest right to glory in their commission. 

The French preachers generally assume all that 
dignity which becomes men who are ambassadors from 
Christ; the English divines, like erroneous envoys, 
teem more solicitous not to offend the court to which 
they are sent, than to drive home the interests of their 
employer. The bishop of Massillon, in the first ser- 
mon he ever preached, found the whole audience, 
upon his getting into the pulpit, in a disposition no 
way favourable to his intentions ; their nods, whispers, 
or drowsy behaviour, shewed him that there was no 
great profit to be eipected from his sowing in a soil so 
improper ; however, he soon changed the disposition 
of his audience by his manner of beginning. ' If,' 
says he, ' a cause, the most important that could be 
conceived, were to be tried at the bar before qualified 
judges; if this cause interested ourselves in particular; 
if the eyes of the whole kingdom were fixed upon the 
event ; if the most eminent counsel were employed on 
both sides; and if we had heard from our infancy of 
this yel-undetermined trial ; would you not all sit with 
due attention, and warm expectation, to the pleadings 
on each side 1 Would not all vour hopes and fears 
be hinged upon the final decision *! and yet, let me 
tell you, you have this moment a cause of much greater 
importance before you; a cause where not one nation, 
but all the world, are spectators ; tried not before a 
fallible tribunal, but the awful throne of Heaven ; 
where not your temporal and transitory interests are 
the subject of debate, but your eternal happiness or 
misery; where the cause is still undetermined, but, 
perhaps, the very moment I am speaking may fix the 
irrevocabie decree that shall last for ever: and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, you can hardly sit with pei* 
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tieBce to near the tidings of your own salvation ; I 
plead the cause of Heaven, and yet I am scarcely 
attended to,' &c. 

The style, the abruptness of a beginning like this, 
m the closet would appear absurd ; but in the pulpit 
it is attended with the most lasting ini-pressions : that 
style which, in the closet, might justly be called flimsy, 
seems the true mode of eloquence here. I never read 
a fine composition under the title of a sermon, that I 
do not thinlc the author has miscalled his piece ^ for 
the talents to be used in writing well entirely diflPer 
from those of speaking well. The qualiBcations- for 
speaking, as has been already observed, are easily 
acquired ; they are accomplishments which may be 
taken up by every candidate who will be at the pains 
of stooping. Impressed witlt a sense of the truths he 
is aCboiK to deliver, a preacher disregards the applause 
or Ae contempt of his audience, and he insensibly 
assumes a just and manly sincerity. With this talent 
alone we see what crowds are drawn around enthu- 
siasts, even destitute of common sense; what numbers 
converted to Christianity. Folly may sometimes set 
an example for vMsdom to practice ; and our regular 
divines may borrow instruction from even Methodists, 
who go their circuits, and preach prizes among the 
populace. Even Whitfield may be placed as a model 
to some of our young divines ; let them join to their 
own good sense.his earnest manner of delivery. 

It will be perhaps objected, that by confining the 
excellences of a preacher to proper assurance, earnest- 
ness, and openness of style, L make the qualifications 
too trifling for estimation ; there will be something 
called oratory brought up oa this occasion ; action, 
attitude, grace, elocution, may be repeated as abso- 
lutely necessary to complete the character : but let 
OS not be deceived ; conHnon sense is seldom swayed 
by fine tones, musical periods, just attitudes, or th« 
display of a white handkerchief; eratorial behaviour, 
except in very able hands indeed, generally sinks intm 
awkward and paltry affectation. 
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It must be observed, however, that these rules are 
calculated only for him who would instruct the vul- 
gar, who stand in most need of instruction ; to address 
philosophers, and to obtain the character of a polite 
preacher among the polite — a much more useless, 
though more <H)ught-for character — requires a differ- 
ent method ot proceeding. All I shdl observe on 
this head is, to entreat the polemic divine, in his con- 
troversy with the deist, to act rather offensively than 
to defend ; to push home the grounds of his belief, 
and the impracticability of theirs, rather than to spend 
time in solving the objections of every opponent. ' It 
is ten to one, says a late writer on the art of war, 
'but that the as.sailant who attacks the enemy in his 
trenches is always victorious.' 

Yet upon the whole, our clergy might employ 
themselves more to the benefit of society, by decflining 
all controversy, than by exhibiting even the profound- 
est skill in polemic disputes : their contests with each 
other often turn on speculative trifles ; and their dis- 
putes with the deist are almost at an end, since they 
can have no more than victory; and that they are 
already possessed of, as their antagonists have been 
driven into a confession of the necessity of revelation, 
or an open avowal of atheism. To continue the dis- 
pute longer would only endanger it ; the sceptic is 
ever expert at puzzling a debate which he finds him- 
self unable to continue, ' and, like an Olympic boxer, 
generally fights best when undermost.* 



ON THE 

ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM SENDING 
A JUDICIOUS TRAVELLER INTO ASIA. 

I HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance of 
almost all the European travellers, who have pene- 
trated any considerable way eastward into Asia. They 
have all been influenced either by motives of com- 
merce or piety, and their accounts are such as might rea- 
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•onably be expected from men of a veij narrow or very 
prejudiced education — the dictates of superstition* or 
the result of ignorance. Is it not surprismg, that, of 
such a variety of adventurers, not one single philoso- 
pher should be found among the number 1 For, as to 
the travels of Gemelli, the learned are long agreed 
that the whole is but an imposture. 

There is scarce any country, how rude or unculti- 
vated soever, where the inhabitants are not possessed 
of some peculiar secrets, either in nature or art, which 
might be transplanted with success ; thus, for instance, 
in Siberian Tartary, the natives extract a strong spirit 
from milk, which is a secret probably unknown to the 
chemists in Europe. In the most savage parts of 
India they are possessed of the secret of dying vege- 
table substances scarlet, and likewise that of refining 
lead into a metal, which, for hardness and colour, is 
little inferior to silver ; not one of which secrets but 
would, in Europe, make a man*s fortune. The power 
of the Asiatics m producing winds, or bringing down 
rain, the Europeans are apt to treat as fabulous, be- 
cause they have no instances of t\\p like nature among 
themselves; but they would havetreated the secrets of 
gunpowder, and the mariner's compass, in the same 
manner, had they been told the Chinese used such 
arts before the invention was common with themselves 
at home. 

Of all the English philosophers, I most reverence 
Bacon, that great and hardy genius •{ he it is, who, 
undaunted by the seeming difficulties that oppose, 
prompts human curiosity to examine every part of 
nature ; and even exhorts man to try whether he can- 
not subject the tempest, the thunder, and even earth- 
auakes, to human control. Oh! had a man of his 
aring spirit, of his genius, penetration, and learning, 
travellea to those countries which have been visited 
only by the superstitious and mercenary, what might 
not mankind expect ! How would he enlighten the 
regions to which he travelled ! and what a variety, of 
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knowledge and uwfiil improvemeat woald he not bring 
bttck in exchange . 

There is probably no country so barbarous, that 
would not disclose all it knew, if it received equiva- 
lent information ; and I am apt to think, that a person 
who was ready to give more knowledge than he re- 
ceived, would be welcome wherever he came. All 
his care in travelling should only be, to suit his intel- 
lectual banouet to the people with whom he con- 
versed ; he snould not attempt to teach the unlettered 
Tartar astronomy, nor yet instruct the polite Chinese 
in the arts of subsistence ; he should endeavour to 
improve the barbarian in the secrets of living comfort- 
ably ; and the inhabitMit of a more refined country, 
in the speculative pleasures of science. How much 
more nobly would a philosopher, thus employed, spend 
bis time, than by sitting at home, earnestly intent 
upon adding one star more to his catalogue, or one 
monster more to hb collection; or still, if possible, 
more triflingly sedulous, in the incatenation of fleas, 
or the sculpture of cherry-stones. 

I never consider this subject without being sur- 

Erised that none of those societies so laudably esta- 
lished in England for the promotion of arts and 
learning, have ever thought of sending one of their 
members into the most eastern parts of Asia, to make 
what discoveries he was able. To be convinced of 
the utility of such an undertaking, let them but read 
the relatious of their own travellers. It will there be 
found, that they are as often deceived themselves as 
they attempt to deceive others. The merchants tell 
us, perhaps, the price of different commodities, the 
methods of baling them up, and the properest manner 
for a European to preserve his health in the country. 
The missionary, on the other hand, informs us with 
what pleasure the country to which he was sent em- 
braced Christianity, and the numbers he converted j 
what methods he took to keep Lent in a region where 
there were no fish, or the shifts he made to celebr«.te 
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t&e rites of his religion, in places where there was 
neither bread nor wine ; such accounts, with the usual 
appendage of marriages and funerals, inscriptions, 
.nvers, and mountains, make up the whole of a £u- 
zopean traveller's diary : but as to all the secrets of 
which. the inhabitants are possessed, those are univer- 
sally Attributed to magic ; and when the traveller can 
give Ao other account of the wonders he sees per- 
formed, he very contentedly ascribes them to the 
.devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the English 
ohemist, that, if every artist would but discover what 
aew observations occurred to him in the exercise of 
his trade, philosophy would thence gain innumerable 
improvements, it may be observed with still greater 

i'ustice, that, if the useful knowledge of every country, 
kowsoever barbarous, was gleaned by a judicious ob- 
server, the advantages would be iuestimable. Are 
there not, even in Europe, many useful inventions 
known or practised but in one place ? Their instru- 
ment, as an example, for cutting down corn in Ger- 
n>any, is much more handy and expeditious, in my 
opinion, than the sickle used in England. The cheap 
and expeditious manner of making vinegar, without 
previous fermentation, is known only in a part of 
xrance. If such discoveries therefore remain still to 
be known at home, what funds of knowledge might 
not be collected in countries yet unexplored, or only 
passed through by ignorant tiavellers in hasty ca- 
ravans. 

The caution with which foreigners are received in 
Asia, may be alleged as an objection to such a de- 
sign. But how readily have several European mer- 
chants found admission into regions the most sus- 
picious, under the character of sanjapins, or northern 
pilgrims'! To such not even China itself denies access. 

To send out a traveller properly quaiified for these 
purposes, might be an object of national concern : it 
would, in some measure, repair the breaches made 
by ambition; and might shew that there were still 
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•ome who boasted a greater name than that of pft« 
triots, who professed themselves lovers of men. 

The only difficuky would remain in choosing a proper 
person for so arduous an enterprise. He should be a 
man of a philosophical turn ; one apt to deduce conse- 
quences of general utility from particular occurrences ; 
neither swoln with pride, nor hardened by prejudice; 
neither wedded to one particular system, nor instruct- 
ed only in one particular science ; neither wholly 
a botanist, nor quite an antiquarian, his mind should 
be tinctured witn miscellaneous knowledge ; and his 
manners humaniztd by an intercourse with men. 
He should be. in some measure, an enthusiast to 
the design : fond of travelling, from a rapid imagina- 
tion, and an innate love of change ; furnished with 
a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, and a 
heart not easily terrified at danger. 



A RBYERIE AT THE BOAR'SHEAD TAVERN, 
IN EASTCHEAP. 

The improvements we make in mental acquirements 
only render us each day more sensible of the defects 
of our constitution : with this in view, therefore, let us 
often recur to the amusements of youth ; endeavour 
to forget age and wisdom, and, as far as innocence 
gOes, be as much a boy as the best of them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of 
the age, but, in my opinion, every age is the same. 
This 1 am sure of, that m&n, in every season, is a 
poqr fretful bting, with no other means to escape the 
calamities of the times, but by endeavouring to forget 
them ; for, if he attempts to resist, he is certainly un- 
done. If 1 feel poverty and pain, I am not so hardy 
as to quarrel with the executioner, even while under 
cdrrection ; I find myself no way disposed to make 
fine speeches, while I am making wry faces. In a 
word, let me drink when the fit is on, to make me in- 
^sensible ; and drink when it is over, for joy that I feel 
pain no longer. 
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The character of old Falstaff, even with all hk 
faults, gives me more consolation than the most 
8tudi<^ efforts of wisdom : I here behold an agreeable 
old fellow, forgetting age, and shewing me the way to 
be young at sixty-five. Sure I am well able to be 
as merry, though not so comical, as he. Is it not in 
my power to have, though not so much wit, at lea^t 
as much vivacity ? — Age, care, wisdom, reflection, 
begone ! — I give you to the winds. Let's have t'other 
bottle : here's to the memory of Shakspeare, Falstaff, 
and all the merry men of Eastcheap. 

Such were the reflections that naturally arose while 
I sat at the Boar's- head tavern, still kept at Eastcheap. 
Here, by a pleasant fire, in the very room where old 
Sir John Falstafl' cracked his jokes, in the very chair 
which was sometimes honoured by Prince Henry, and 
sometimes polluted by his immoral, merry companions, 
! sat and ruminated on the follies of youth ; wished to 
be young again ; but was resolved to make the best of 
life while it lasted, and now and then compared past 
and present times together. 1 considered myself as 
the only living representative of the old knight j and 
transported my imagination back to the times whan the 
prince and he gave life to the revel, and made even 
aeb9,uchery not disgusting.- The room atso conspired 
to throw my reflection back into antiquity ? the oak 
floor, the Gothic windows, and the ponderous chimney- 
piece, had long withstood the tooth of time : the watch- 
men had gone twelve : my companions had all stolen 
off, and none now remained with me but the landlord. 
From him I could have wished to know fet^ history of 
a tavern that had such a long succession of customers ; 
I could not help thinking that an account of this kind 
would be a pleasing contrast of the manners of dif- 
ferent ages ; but my landlord could give me no infor- 
mation. He continued to doze, and sot, and tell a 
tedious story, as most other landlords usually-do ; and, 
though he said nothing, yet was never silent ; one good 
joke followed another good joke, and the best joke of 
til was generally begun towards the end of a bottle* 
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, Br Mrs. Quickly.' cried 1 (for T knew her 
(rfectly well at first sigbl), ' i am bcsrtily glad 10 
le yon. How hare you left Fal^taff, Pistol, and ike 
■i«M of oar fKeadM below mairs ! Untve sod hearty, 1 
■tape ! ' — ■ Id good sooih,' replied she, ' lie.did desern 
Bm li'e for ever ; but be makeih Tool work on*! where 
Bta halh flilted. Queen I'roser^nne and he have quar- 
l^ldled, Tor his allempting a rape npou herdirlniiy; 
ttDoi that she siill hadbawtlsorcompasaion, 
lan seemo probable he niight have oow been 

Fanad that spirits still preserve the frailties of 
and that, according lo the laws of criKrism 
Bod dreaming, gliMts have bpen known to be guilty of 
(even mon? than I'Jatonic afiecUon ; wherefore, as I 
id her too moeh rnoved on such a lopic lo procvi^, 
solved to change ihe subject ; and, dtairing 
d pledge me ia a bumper, obierved tfiih a 

Tinmer doyJ. ' Ah, Mrs. Quickly, lho« were merry 
timea when you drew nvk for Prinre Henry: men 
were twice as wrong, and twice aa *i*e. and mucti 
braver, and ten thousand times more charitable, ihaB 
now. ThosBvi^relbetimeal The hilirle of Agiocourt 
was a vicio'y indeed I liver sinec Hiar, ne have only 
been degeneraiiug ; and I have Ji'Eil lu see Itte da; 
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when drinking is no longer fashionable. When men 
wear clean shirts, and women shew their necks and 
arms, all are degenerated, Mrs. Quickly; and we shall 
probably, in another century, be fntted away into 
Deaux or monkeys. Had you been on earth to see 
what I have seen, it would congeal all the blood in 
your body (your soul, I mean). Why, our very 
nobility now have the intolerable arrogance, in spite 
of what is every day remonstrated from the press ; our 
very nobility, I say, have the assurance to frequent 
assemblies, and presume to be as merrv as the vulear. 
See, my very friends have scarce manhood enough to 
tit till eleven ; and I only am left to make a night on't. 
Pr'ythee do me the favour to console me a little for 
their absence by the story of your own adventures, or 
the history of the tavern where we are now sitting. I 
fancy the narrative may have something singular.' 

' Observe this apartment,' interrupted my com- 
panion, ' of neat device and excellent workmanship— 
In this room I have lived, child, woman, and ghost, 
more than three hundred years; I am ordered by 
Pluto to keep an annual register of every transaction 
that passeth nere : and I have whilom compiled three 
hundred tomes, which eftsoons may be submitted to 
thy regards.' — ' None of your whiloms nor eftsoons, 
Mrs. Quickly, if you please,' I replied ; ' 1 know you 
can talk every whit as well as I can : for, as you have 
lived here so long, it is but natural to suppose ^ou 
should learn the conversation of the company. Believe 
me, dame, at best, you have neither too much sense, 
nor too much language, to spare ; so give me both as 
well as you can : but first, my service to you ; old 
women should water their clay a little now and then ; 
and now to your story.' 

' The story of my own adventures,' replied the 
vision, ' is but short and unsatisfactory ; for, believe 
me, Mr. Rigmarole, believe me, a woman with a butt 
of sack at her elbow is never long*lived. Sir John's 
death afflicted me to such a degree, that I sincerely 
believe, to drown sorrow, I drank more liquor myself 
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thaa I drew for my customers : my giief was sinceie, 
and the sack was excellent. The prior of a neigh- 
bouring convent (for our priors then had as much 
power as a Middlesex justice now), he» I say, it was 
who gave me a licence for keeping a disorderly house ; 
upon condition that I should never make hard bargains 
with the clergy : that he should have a bottle of sack 
every morning, and the liberty of confessing which of 
my girls he thought proper in private eveir night. I 
had contmued for several years to pay this tribute ; 
and he, it must be confessed, continued as rigorously 
to exact it. I grew old insensibly ; my customers con- 
tinued, however, to compliment my looks while 1 was 
by, but 1 could hear them say I was wearing when 
my back was turned. The prior, howevei, ^till was 
constant, and so were half bis convent ; but one fatal 
morning he missed the usual beverage, for I had 
incautiously drunk over-night the last bottle myself. 
What will you have on't? The very next day Doll 
Tearsheet and I were sent to the house of correction, 
and accused of keeping a low bawdy-house. In short, 
we were so well purified there with stripes, mortifica- 
tion, and penance, that we were afterward utterly 
unfit for worldly conversation : though sack would 
have killed me, bad I stuck to it, yet I soon died for 
want of a drop of something comfortable, and fairly 
left my body to the care of the beadle. 

' Such is my own history ; but that of the tavern, 
where I have ever since been stationed, affords greater 
variety. In the history of this, which is one of the 
oldest in London, you may view the difiTerent manners, 
pleasures, and follies of men, at different periods.— > 
Vou will find mankind neither better nor worse now 
than formerly : the vices of an uncivilized people are 
generally more detestable, though not so frequent, as 
those in polite society. It is the same luxury which 
formerly stuffed your alderman with plum-porridge, 
and now crams him with turtle. It is the same low 
ambition that formerly induced a courtier to give up 
his religion to please his king, and now persuades him 
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to g^ve up his conscience to please his minister. It 
IS the same vanity that formerly stained our ladies' 
ebeeks and necks with woad, and now paints them 
with carmine. Your ancient Briton formerly pow- 
dered his hair with red earth, like brick-dust, in order 
to appear frightful ; your modern Briton cuts his hair 
on the crown, and plasters it with hogs'-lard and flour; 
and this to make him look killing. It is the same 
vanity, the same folly, and the same vice, only appear- 
ing different, as viewed through the glass of fashion. 

In a word, all mankind are a ' 

' Sure the woman is dreaming,' interrupted I.— 

• None of your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you Jove 
soae ; they only give me the spleen. 1 ell me your 
history at once. I love stories, but hate reasoning.' 

' If you please then, sir,' returned my companion, 

* I'll read you an abstract, which I made, of the three 
hundred volumes 1 mentioned just now : 

' My body was no sooner laid in the dust, than the 
'^rior and several of his convent came to purify the 
'9avem from the pollutions with which they said I had 
'^led it. Masses were said in every room, relics were 
exposed upon every piece of furniture, and the whole 
^ouse wasned with a deluge of holy water. My habi- 
'^tion was soon converted into a monastery ; instead 
^f customers now applying for sack and sugar, my 
looms were crowded with images, relics, saints, whores, 
mnd friars. Instead of being a scene of occasional 
debauchery, it was now filled with continued lewdness. 
The prior led the fashion, and the whole convent imi- 
tated his pious example. Matrons came hither to 
confess their sins, and to commit new. Virgins came 
hither who seldom went virgins away. Nor was this 
a convent peculiarly wicked ; every convent at that 
period was equally fond of pleasure, and gave a 
iMundless loose to appetite. The laws allowed it; 
each priest had a right to a favourite companion, and 
a power of discarding her as often as he pleased. The 
laity grumbled, quarrelled with their wives and daugh* 
ters, hated their confessors, and maintained them 'm 
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opulence and ease. These, these were happy times, 
Mr. Rigmarole : these were times of piety, bravery, 
and simplicity !' — ' Mot so very happy, neither, good 
madam -, pretty much like the present : those that 
labour, starve ; and those that do nothing, wear fine 
clothes and live in luxury.' 

* In this manner the fathers lived, for some years, 
without molestation ; they transgressed, confessed 
themselves to each other, and were forgiven. One 
evening, however, our prior keeping a lady of distinc- 
tion somewhat too long at confession, her husband 
unexpectedly came upon them, and testified ail the 
indiguation which was natural upon such an occasion. 
The prior assured the gentleman that it was the devil 
who had put it into his heart ; and the lady was very 
certain, that she was under the influence of magic, or 
she could never have behaved in so unfaithful a man- 
ner. The husband, however, was not to be put off by 
Mich evasions, but summoned both before the tribunal 
of justice. His proofs were flagrant, and he expected 
large damages. Such, indeed, he had a right to ex- 
pect, were the tribunals of thoso days constituted in 
the same manner as they are now. The cause of the 
priest was to be tried before an assembly of priests ; 
and a layman was to expect redress only from their 
impartiality and candour. What plea then do you 
think the prior made to obviate thb accusation t He 
denied the fact, and challenged the plaintiff to try the 
merits of their cause by single combat. It was a little 
hard, you may be sure, upon the poor gentleman, not 
on4y to be made a cuckold, but to be obliged to fight 
a duel into the bargain ; yet such was the justice of the 
times. The prior threw down his glove, and the in- 
jured husband was obliged to take it up, in token of his 
accepting the challenge. Upon this, the priest sup- 
plied his champion, for it was not lawful for the clergy 
to fight ; and the defendant and plaintiff, according to 
custom, were put in prison ; both ordered to fast and 

Eray, every method being previously used to induce 
oth to a confession of the truth. After a month's 
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imprisonment, the hair of each was cnt, their bodies 
anointed with oil» the field of battle appointed, and 
guarded by soldiers, while his majesty presided over 
the whole in person. Both the champions were sworn 
not to seek victory either by fraud or magic. They 
prayed and confessed upon their knees; and, after 
these ceremonies, the rest was left to the courage and 
conduct of the combatants. As the champion whom 
the prior had pitched upon, had fought six or eight 
times upon similar occasions, it was no way extraor- 
dinary to find him victorious in the present combat. 
In short, the husband was discomfited ; he was taken 
from the field of battle, stripped to his shirt, and, after 
one of his legs was cut off, as justice ordained in such 
cases, he was hanged as a terror to future offenders. 
These, these were the times, Mr. Rigmarole ! you see 
bow much more just, and wise, and valiant, our an- 
cestors were than we.' — ' I rather fancy, madam, that 
the times then were pretty much like our own ; where 
a multiplicity of laws give a judge as much power as 
a want of law ; since he is ever sure to find among the 
number some to countenance his partiality.' 

' Our convent, victorious over their enemies, now 
gave a loose to every demonstration of joy. The lady 
became a nun, the prior was made a bishop, and three 
WicklifStes were burned in the illuminations and fire* 
works that were made on the present occasion. Our 
convent now began to enjoy a very high degree of 
reputation. There was not one in LonJon that had 
the character of hating heretics so much as ours. 
Ladies of the first distinction chose from our convent 
their confessors ; in short, it flourished, and might 
have flourished to this hour, but for a fatal accident, 
which terminated in its overthrow. The lady whom 
the prior had placed in a nunnery, and whom he con- 
tinned to visit for some time with great punctuality, 
began at last to perceive that she was quite forsaken. 
Secluded from conversation, as usual, she now enter- 
tuued the visions of a devotee ; found herself strangely 
disturbed ; but hesitated in determining, whether she 
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was possessed by an angel or a demon. She was not 
long in suspense : for, upon vomiting a large quantity 
of crooked pifts, and finding the paJms of her hands 
turned outwards, she quickly concluded that she was 
possessed by the devil. She soon lost entirely the use 
of speech ; and when she seemed to speak, every bodj 
that was present perceived that her voice was not hei 
o^n, but that of the devil within her. In short, she 
was bewitched ; and all the difficulty lay in determin- 
ing who it could be that bewitched her. The nuns 
and the monks all demanded the magician's name, 
but the devil made no reply ; for he knew they had 
no authority to ask questions. By the rules of witch- 
craft, when an evil spirit has taken possession, he may 
refuse to answer any questions asked him, unless they 
aire put bv a bishop, and to these he k obliged to re- 
ply. A bishop, therefore, was sent for, and now the 
whole secret came out : the devil reluctantly owned 
that he was a servant of the prior ; that by his com- 
mand he resided in his present habitation ; and that, 
without his command, he was resolved to keep in pos- 
session. The bishop was an able exorcist ; he drove 
the devil out by force of mystical arms ; the prior was 
arraigned for witchcraft; the witnesses were strong 
and numerous against him, not less than fourteen per- 
sons being by who heard the devil speak Latin. There 
was no resisting such a cloud of witnesses ; the prior 
was condemned ; and he who had assisted at so many 
burnings, was burned himself in turn. These were 
times, Mr. Rigmarole ; the people of those times were 
not infidels, as now, but sincere believers !' — ' Equally 
faulty with ourselves, they believed what the devil 
was pleased'lto tell them ; and we seem resolved, at 
last, to believe neither God nor devil.' 

' After such a stain upon the convent, it was not to 
be supposed it could subsist any longer ; the fathers 
were ordered to decamp, and the house was once again 
converted into a tavern. The king conferred it on one 
of his cast-off mistresses ; she was constituted landlady 
by royal authority ; and, as the tavern was in the 
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neighbourhood of the court, and the mistress a veiy 
polite woman, it began to have more business thaa 
ever, and soknetimes took not less than four shillings 
a-daj. 

' But perhaps you are desirous of knowing what 
were the peculiar qualifications of women of fashion 
at that period ; and in a description of the present 
landlady, you will have a tolerable idea of all the resCb. 
This lady was the daughter of a nobleman, and re- 
ceived such an education in the country as became 
her quality, beauty, and great expectations. Sne 
could make shifts and hose for herself and all the ser- 
vants of the family, when she was twelve years old. 
She knew the names of the four-and-twenty letters, so 
that it was impossible to bewitch her ; and this was a 
greater piece of learning than any lady in the whole 
country could pretend to. She was always up early, 
and saw breakfast served in the great ball by six 
o'clock. At this scene of festivity she generally im- 
proved good-humour, by telling her dreams, relating 
stories of spirits, several of which she herself had seen, 
and one of which she was reported to have killed with 
a black-hafted knife. From hence she usually went 
to make pastry in the larder, and here she was fol- 
lowed by her sweet-hearts, who were much helped on 
io conversation by struggling with her for kisses. 
About ten, miss generally went to play at hot-cockles 
and blindman*8 buff in the parlour ; and when the 
young folks (for they seldom plaved at hot-cockles 
when grown old) were tired of such amusements, the 
gentlemen entertained miss with the history of their 
greyhounds, bear-baitings, and victories at cudgel- 
playing. If the weather was fine, they viin at the 
ring, or shot at butts, while miss held in her hand a 
riband, with which she adorned the conqueror. Her 
mental qualifications were exactly fitted to herex- 
temal accomplishments. Before she was fifteen she 
could tell the story of Jack the Giant Killer ; could 
name ever^ mountain that was inhabited by fairies ; 
knew a witch at first sight; and could repeat four 
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Latin prayers without a prompter. Her dress 
perfectly fashionable ; her arms and her hair were 
completely covered ; a monstrous muff was put round 
her neck, so that her head seemed like that of John the 
Baptist placed in a charger. In short, when com- 
pletelv equipped, her appearance was so very modest, 
that she discovered little more than her nose. These 
were the times, Mr. Rigmarole, when every lady that 
had a good nose might set up for a beauty ; when 
every woman that could tell stories might be cried up 
for a wit.' — ' 1 am as much displeased at those dresses 
which conceal too much, as at those which discover 
too much : 1 am eoually an enemy to a female dunce, 
or a female pedant. 

' You may be sure that miss chose a husband with 
qualifications resembling her own ; she pitched upon a 
courtier equally remarkable for hunting and drinking, 
who had given several proofs of his great virility among 
the daughters of his tenants and domestics. They fell 
in love at first sight (for such was the gallantry of the 
times), were married, came to court, and madam 
appeared with superior qualifications. The king was 
struck with her beauty. All property was at the king*s 
command ; the husband was obliged to resign all 
pretensions in his wife to the sovereign whom God 
anointed, to commit adultery where he thought proper. 
The king loved her for some time ; but, at length, re- 
penting of his misdeeds, and instigated by his father 
confessor, from a principle of conscience, removed her 
from his levee to the bar of this tavern, and took a 
new mistress in her stead. Let it not surprise you to 
behold the mistress of a king degraded to so humble 
an office. As the ladies had no mental accomplish- 
ments, a good face was enough to raise them to the 
royal couch ; and she who was this day a royal mis- 
tre^is, might the next, when her beauty palled upon 
enjoyment, be doomed to infamy and want. 

* Under the care of this lady, the tavern grew into 
great reputation ; the courtiers had not yet learned 
lo game, but they paid it off by drinking ; drunken- 
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DCM ii ever the ?ice of a barbarous, and gaming of a 
luxurious age. They had not such frequent enter- 
tainments as the moderns have, but were more expen- 
Mve and more luxurious in those they had. Ail itieir 
Iboleries were more elaborate, and more admired by 
the great and the vulgar, than now. A courti«r has 
been known to spend his whole fortune at a single 
combat ; a king to mortgage his dominions to furnish 
out the frippery of a tournament. There were certain 
days appomted for riot and debauchery, and to be 
sober at such times was reputed a crime. Kings 
themselves set the example; and i have seen monarchs 
in this room drunk before the entertainment was half 
concluded. These were the times, sir, when the kings 
kept mistresses, and got drunk in public ; they were 
too plain and simple in those happy timet to hide 
their vices, and act the hypocrite as now.' — ' Lord, 
Mrs. Quickly !* interrupting her, ' 1 expected to hear 
a story, and here you are going to tell me 1 know not 
what of times and vices ; pr'ythee let me entreat thee 
once more to waive reflections, and give thy history 
without deviation/ 

' No lady upon earth,' continued my visionary cor- 
respondent, ' knew how to put off her damaged wine 
or women with more art than she. When these grew 
flat, or those paltry, it was but changing their names ; 
the wine became excellent, and the girls agreeable. 
She was also possessed of the engaging leer, the chuck 
under the chm, winked at a double entendre, could 
nick the opportunity of calling for something com- 
fortable, and perfectly understood the distinct moments 
when to withdraw. The gallants of those times pretty 
much resembled the bloods of ours ; they were fond of 
pleasure, but quite ignorant of the art of refining upon 
It : thus a court-bawd of those times resembled the 
common, low-lived harridan of a modern bagnio.-^ 
Witness, ye powers of debauchery ! how often I have 
been present at the various appearances of drunken- 
ness, riot^ guilt, and brutality. A tavern is a true 
picture of human infirmity ; in history we find only 
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having witchcraft in her eyes, it were much better, 
both for her soul and body, that she had no eyes at all. 

' In short, Jane Rouse was accused of witchcraft; 
ind though she made the best defence she could, it 
was all to no purpose ; she was taken from her own bar 
to the bar of the Old Bailey, condemned, and executed 
accordingly. These were times, indeed I when even 
women could nOt scold in safety. 

' Since her time the tavern underwent several revo- 
lutions, according to the spirit of the times, or the dis* 
pontion of the reigning monarch. It was this day a 
brothel, and the next a conventicle for enthusiasts. 
It was one year noted for harbouring whigs, and the 
next infamous for a retreat to tories. Some years ago 
it was in high vogue, but at present it seems declin- 
ing. This only may be remarked in general, that 
whenever taverns flourish most, the times are then most 
extravagant and luxurious.' — ' Lord, Mrs. Quickly !* 
intermixed I, ' you have really deceived me ; I ex- 
pected a romance, and here you have been this 
balf-hour giving me only a description of the spirit of 
the times ; if you have nothing but tedious remarks to 
communicate, seek some other hearer ; I am deter- 
mined to hearken only to stories.' 

I had scarce concluded, when my eyes and ears 
■eemed opened to my landloi-d, who had been all this 
while giving me an account of the repairs he had 
made in the house, and was now got into the story of 
the cracked glass in the dining-room. 



ON QUACK DOCTORS. 

Whatever may be the ments of the English in other 
sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent in the art of 
healing. There is scarcely a disorder incident to 
humanity, against which our advertising doctors are 
not possessed with a most infallible antidote. The 
professors of other arts confess the inevitable intricacy 
of things ; talk with doubt, and decide with hesitation t 
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bat doubting b entirely unknown in medicine: tiM 
advertising professors here delight iu cases of difficulty ; 
be the disorder ever so desperate or radical, you will 
find numbers in every street, who, by levelling a pill 
at the part aflTected. promise a certain cure without 
loss of time, knowledge of a bedfellow, or hinderance 
of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, 
their benevolence amazes me. They not only, in ge- 
neral, give their medicines for half value, but use the 
most persuasive remonstrances to induce the nek to 
come and be cured. Sure there must be something 
strangely obstinate in an English patient, who refuses 
80 much health upon such easy terms ! Does he take 
a pride in being bloated with a dropsy ? does he find 
pleasure in the alternations of an intermittent fever t 
or feel as much satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as 
he found pleasure in acquiring it? He must; other- 
wise he would never reject such repeated assurances 
of instant relief. What can be more contincing than 
the manner in which the «ck are invited to be well ? 
The doctor first begs the most earnest attention of the 
public to what he is going to propose ; he solemnly 
affirms the pill was never founa to want success ; he 
produces a list of those who have been rescued from 
the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there are many here who now and then think proper 
to be sick : — only sick did I say ? there are some who 
even think proper to die ! Yes, by the head of Con- 
fucius, they die ! though they might have purchased 
the health-restoring specific for half-a-crown at every 
corner. 

I can never enough admire the sagacity of this coun 
try for the encouragement given to the professors of 
this art; with what indulgence does she foster up 
those of her own growth, and kindly cherish those 
that come from abroad ! Like a skilful gardener, she 
invites them from every foreign climate to herself. 
Here every great exotic strikes root as soon as imported, 
and feeU the genial bt-am of favour ; nliile the mighty 
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metropolis, like one vast munificent dunghill, receivei 
them indiscriminateiy to her breast, and supplies each 
wi^ more than native nourishment. 
/in other countries the physician pretends to cure 
Asorders in the lump ; the same doctor who combats 
the gout in the toe, shall pretend to prescribe for a 
pain in the head ; and he who at one time cures a 
consumption, shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. 
How absurd and ridiculous ! this is ^ing a mere jack 
of all trades. Is the animal machine less complicated 
than a brass pin t Not less than ten diffe^-ent hands 
are required to make a brass pin ; and shall the body 
beset right by one single operator ? I 
^'be English are sensible of the force of this reason- 
ing; they have therefore one doctor for the eyes, an- 
other for the toes ; they have their sciatica doctors, 
and inoculating doctors ; they have one doctor, who is 
modestly content with secunng them from bug- bites, 
and fi^ hundred who prescribe for the bite of mad 

dogs./ 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anec- 
dotes of the great, however minute or trifling, I must 
present you, inadequate as my abilities are to the 
subject, with an account of o<ie or two of thosj^ per- 
sonages who lead in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is Doctor Richard 
Rock, F. U. k. This gieat man is short of stature, 
is fat, and waddles as he walks. He always wears a 
white three-tailed wig, nicely combed, and frizzled 
upon each cheek. Sometimes he carries a sane, but a 
hat never ; it is indeed very remarkable that this ex- 
traordmary personage should never wear a hat ; but 
so it is, a hat he never wears. He is usually drawn, 
at the top of his own bills, sitting in his arm-chair, 
holding a little bottle between his finger and thumb, 
and surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, pills, pac- 
kets, and gallipots. No man can promise fairer or 
better than he; for, as he observes, <Be your dis- 
order never so far gone, be under no uneasiness, 
make yourself quite easy, I can cure you/ 
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The next in fame, though by some reckoned of equal 

firetensioQS, is Doctor Timothy Franks, F. O. G. H, 
iving in the Old Bailey. As Rock is remarkably 
Saab, his great rival Franks is as remarkably tall, 
e was born in the year of the Chrbtian era'lc>92, 
and is, while I now write, exactly sixty-eight years 
three months and four days old. Age, however, has 
no ways impaired his usual health and vivacity ; I am 
told he generally walks with his breast open. This 
eentleman, who is of a mixed reputation, is particu- 
larly remarkable for a becoming assurance, which 
carries him gently through life ; for, except Dr. Rock, 
none are more blessed with the advantages of face 
than Dr. Franks. 

• And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 
littte. I am almost ashamed to mention it. Let the 
.foibles of the great rest in peace. Yet I must impart 
"■ the whole. These two great men are actually now 
at variance; like mere men, mere common mortals.^- 
Rock advises the world to beware of bog-trotting 
qtikacks : Franks retorts the wit and sarcasm, by fix- 
ing on his rival the odious appellation of Dumpling 
Dick. He calls the serious Doctor Rock, Dump- 
litg IWck ! Head X)f Confucius, what profanation ! 
Dumpling Dick ! ^hat a pity, ye powers, that the 
learned, who were born mutually to assist in enlighten- 
ing the world, should thus dlfl^r among themselves, 
Bnd make even the profession ridiculous! Sure the 
world is wide enough, at least, for two great person- 
ages to figure in : men of science should leave con- 
troversy to the little world below them ; and then we 
might see Rock and Franks walking together, hand in 
hand, smiling onward to immortality, j 



ADVENTURES OP A STROLLING PLAYER. 

I AM fond of amusement, in whatever company it is 
to be found: and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever 
pleasing to me. I went some days ago to take a 
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walk in St. James's Park, about the hour in which 
company leave it to go to dinner. There were but 
few m the walks, and those who stayed seemed by 
their looks rather more willing to forget that they had 
an appetite, than gain one. I sat down on one of 
the benches, at the other end of which was seated a 
man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as 
usual upon such occasions ; and, at last, ventured 
upon conversation. * 1 beof pardon, sir,' cried I, * but 
I think I have seen you before ; your face is familiar 
to me.' — * Ves, sir,' replied he, ' 1 have a good familiar 
face, as my friends tell me. I am as well knowq in 
every town in England as the dromedary, or 'live 
crocodile. You must understand, sir, that I have- 
been these sixteen years menry-andrew to a puppet- 
«how : last Bartholomew fair my master and I quar- 
relled, beat each other, and parted ; he to sell bis 
puppets to the pincushion-makers in Hosemary-lahe, 
and 1 to starve in St. Jamess Park.' 

' I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance 
should labour under any difficulties.' — ' O ^ir,' fe- 
turned he, * my appearance is very much at your ser- 
vice: but, though 1 cannot boast of eating much, yet 
there are few that are merrier; if I had twenty thou- 
sand a year I should be very merry ; and, thank the 
Fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry still. 
If I have threepence in my pocket, I never refuse to 
be my three halfpence ; and, if L have no money, I 
never scorn to be treated by any that are kind enough 
to pay the reckoning. What think you, sir, of a steak 
and a tankard! You shall treat me now, and i will 
treat you again when 1 find you in the Park in love 
with eating, and without money to pay for a dinner.' 

As 1 never refuse a small expense for the sake of a 
merry companion, we instantly adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring ale-house, and, in a few moments, had a 
frothing tankard, and a smoking steak, spread on the 
table before us. It is impossible to express how mucQ 
the sight of such good cheer improved my companion • 
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vivacity. ' I like this dinner, sir,* says be, ' for three 
reasons ; first, because I am naturally fond of bfeef ; 
•econdly, because I am hungry; and, thirdly and 
lastly, because I get it for nothing : no meat eats so 
sweet as that for which we do not pay.' 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to 
correspond with his mcHnation. After dinner was 
over, be observed that the steak was tough ; ' and yet, 
tir,* returns he, * bad as it was, it seemed a rump-steak 
to me. O the del^hts of poverty and a good appetite ! 
We beggars are the very fondlings of Nature; the 
rich she treats like an arrant step-mother ; they are 
pleased with nothing ; cut a steak from what part you 
will, and it is insupportably tougb ; dress it up with 
pickles, and even pickles canmA procure them an 
appetite. But the whole creation is filled with good 
things for the beggar ; Calvert's butt out-tastes cham. 
paign, and Sedgeley*s home-brewed excels tokay* Joy, 
joy, my blood ; though our estates lie no where, we 
have fortunes wherever we go. If an inundation sweeps 
away half the grounds in Cornwall, I am content ;. I 
have no land there : if the stocks sink, that gives me 
no uneasiness ; 1 am no Jew/ The fellow's vivacity, 
joined to his poverty, 1 own, raised my curiosity to 
know something of Win life and circumstances ; and I 
entreated that he would indulge my desire. — * That I 
will,* said he, * and welcome ; only let us dnnk, to 
prevent our sleeping ; let us have another tankard, 
while we are awake ; let us have another tankard ; 
for, ah, how charming a tankard looks when full ! 

* You must know, then, that 1 am very well de- 
scended ; my ancestors have made some noise in the 
world, for my mother cried oysters, and my father 
beat a drum : I am told we have even had some trum* 
peters in our family. Many a nobleman cannot shew 
so respectful a genealogy ; but that is neither here nor 
there. As I was their only child, my father designed 
to breed me up to his own employment, which was 
ttiat of a drummer to a puppet-show. Thus the whole 
employment of ray younger years was that of inter- 
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preter to Panch and King Solomon in all his glory. 
But, though my father was very fond of instructing 
ne in beating all the marches and points of war, I 
made no very great progress, because I naturally had 
no ear for music : so at the age of fifteen, I went and 
listed for a soldier. As I had ever hated beating a 
drum, so I soon found that I disliked carrying a musket 
also ; neither the one trade nor the other was to my 
taste, for I was by nature fond of being a gentleman : 
besides, I was obliged to obey my captain ; he has 
his will, I have mine, and you have yours : now I 
very reasonably concluded, that it was much more 
comfortable for a man to obey his own will than 
ano>her*s. 

* The life of a soldier soon therefore gave me the 
spleen ; I asked leave to quit the service ; but, as I 
was tall and strong, my captain thanked me for my 
kind intention, and said, because he had a regard for 
me we should not part. I wrote to my father a very 
dismal, penitent letter, and desired that he would rai<«e 
money to pay for my discharge ; but the good man 
was as fond of drinking as 1 was (sir, my service to 
you), and those who are fond of drinking never pay 
for other people's discharges : in short, he never an- 
swered my letter. What could be donel If 1 have 
not money, said 1 to myself, to pay for my discharge, 
I must find an equivalent some other way ; and that 
must be by running away. 1 deserted, and that an- 
swered my purpose every bit as well as if 1 had bought 
my discharge. 

* Well, I was now fairly rid of my military employ- 
fkient, 1 sold my soldier's clothes, bought worse, and. 
in order not to be overtaken, took the most unfre- 
quented roads possible. One evening, as I was 
entering a village, I perceived a man, whom I after- 
ward found to be the curate of the parish, thrown from 
his horse in a miry road, and almost smothered in the 
mud Fie desired my assistance : 1 gave it, and drew 
him out with some difficulty- He thanked me for my 
trouble and was going off; but 1 followed him honie^ 
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for I loved always to have a man thank me at his own 
door. The curate asked a hundred questions; as, 
whose son I was ; Uom whence 1 came ; and whether 
1 would be faithful. I answered him g^reatly to his 
satisfaction, and gave myself one of the best characters 
in the world for sobriety (sir, I have the* honour of 
drinkiug your health), discretion, and fidelity. To 
make a long story short, he wanted a servant, and 
hired me. With him 1 lived but two months ; we did 
not much like each oiiier ; I was fond of eating, and 
be gave me but little to eat ; I loved a pretty girl, and 
the old woman, my fellow-servant, was ill-natured 
and ugly. As they endeavoured to starve me between 
them, 1 made a pious resolution to pMvent their com- 
mitting murder : I stole the eggs as soon as they were 
laid ; I emptied every unfinished bottle that 1 could 
lay my hands on ; whatever eatable came in my way 
was sure to disappear : in short, they found 1 would 
not do ; so I was discharged one morning, and paid 
three shillings and sixpence for two months* wages. 

* While my money was getting ready, I employed 
myself in making preparations for my departure ; two 
' hens were hatching in an out-house, 1 went and took 
the eggs from habit, and, not to separate the parents 
from the children, 1 lodged hens and all in my knap- 
sack. After this piece of frugality, I returned to 
receive my money, and, with my knapsack on my 
back and a staff in my hand, i bid adieu, with tears 
in my eyes, to my old benefactor. I had not gone far 
from the house when I heard behind me the cry of 
** Stop thief!" but this only increased my despatch : 
it would have been foolish for me to stop, as I knew« 
the voice could not be levelled at me. But hold, 1 
think I passed those two months at the curate's with- 
out drinking ; come, the times are dry, and may this 
be my poison if ever 1 spent two more pious, stupid 
months kx all my Kfe. 

' Well, after travelling some days, whom should I 
light upon but a company of strolling players? The 
moment 1 saw them at a distance, my heart warmed 
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to them : I had a sort of natural love foi every thing 
•f the vagabond order ; they were employed in settling 
their baggage which had been overturned in a narrow 
way ; 1 offered my assistance, which they accepted ; 
and we soon became so well acquainted, that they 
took me as a servant. This was a paradise to me; 
they sung, danced, drank, eat, and travelled, all at the 
same time. By the blood of the Mirabels, I thought 
I had never lived till then ; I grew as merry as a grig, 
and laughed at every word that was spoken. They 
liked me as much as I liked them ; 1 was a very good 
figure, as you see ; and, though I was poor, 1 was not 
modest. 

* I love a straggling life above all things in the 
world ; sometimes good, sometimes bad : to be warm 
to-day and cold to-morrow ; to eat when one can get 
it, and drink when (the tankard b out) it stands before 
me. We arrived that evening at Tenterden, and took 
a lars:e room at the Greyhound, where we resolved tb 
exhibit Romeo and Juliet, with the funeral procession, 
the grave and the garden scene. Romeo was to be 
performed by a gentleman from the theatre royal in 
Drury-lane; Juliet, by a lady who had never appeared 
on any stage before ; and I was to snuff the candles ; 
all excellent in our way. We had figures enough, hut 
the difficulty was to dress them. The same coat that 
served Romeo, turned with the blue liniog outwards, 
berved for his friend Mercutio ; a large piece of crape 
sufficed at once for Juliet*s petticoat and pall ; a pestle 
and mortar, from a neighbouring apothecary's, an- 
swered all the purposes of a bell : and our landlord's 
own family, wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up 
the procession. In short, there were but three figures 
among us that might be said to be dressed with any 
propriety ; I mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, 
and myself. Our performance gave universal satis- 
faction : the whole audience were enchanted with our 
powers. 

* There is one rule by which a strolling player may 
be ever secure of success ; that is, in our theatrical 
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way of expresnng it, to make a great deal of the cha- 
racter. To speak and act as in corninon life, is not 
playing, nor is it what people come to see : natural 
•peaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly over the palate, 
and scarce leaves any taste behind it : but being high 
in a part resembles vinegar, which grates upon the taste, 
and one feels it while he is drinking. 'I'o please in 
town or country, the way is, to cry, wring, cringe 
into attitudes, mark the emphasis, slap the pockets, 
and labour like one in the falling-sickness; that is 
the way to work for applause; that is the way to 
gain it. 

* As we received much reputation for our skill on 
this first exhibition, it was but natural for me to ascribe 
part of the success to myself; I snuffed the candles; 
and, lot me tell you, that without a candle-snuffer, 
the piece would lose half its embellishments. In this 
manner we continued a fortnight, and drew tolerable 
houses : but the evening before our intended depar- 
ture, we gave out our very best piece, in which all our 
strength was to be exerted. V\ e had great expecta- 
tions from this, and even doubled our prices, when, 
behold ! one of the principal actors fell ill of a violent 
fever. This was a stroke like thunder to our little 
company: they were resolved to go, in a bodv, to 
scold the man for falling sick at so inconvenient a 
time, and that too of a disorder that threatened to be 
expensive. 1 seized the moment, and offered to act 
the part myself in his stead. '1 he case was desperate ; 
they accepted my offer ; and i accordingly sat down 
with the part in my hand, and a tankard before me 
(sir, your health), and studied the character, which 
was to be rehearsed the next day, and played soon 
after. 

' I found my memory excessively helped by drink- 
ing : I learned my part with astonishing rapidity, and 
bid adieu to snufiing candles ever after. I ibund that 
Nature had designed me for more noble employments, 
and I was resolved to take her when in the humour. 
We got together in order to rehearse, and I informed 
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my compmuODftj masters now no longer, of the sorpris- 
ing changt^^l' felt within me. Let the sick man, said 
I, be under no uneasiness to get well again ; HI fill 
his place to universal satisfaction : he may even die, 
if he thinks proper ; I'll engage that ha shall never 
be missed. 1 rehearsed before them, strut tH, ranted, 
and received applause. They soon gave out that a 
new actor of eminence was to appear, and immediately 
all the genteel places were biespoke. Before I a^ 
cended the stage, however, I concluded within myself, 
that, BA I brought money to the house, 1 ought to have 
my share in the profits. Gentlemen (said I, address- 
ing our company X I don't pretend to direct you ; far 
be it from me to treat you with so much ingratitude: 
you have published my name in the bills with the ut- 
most gooa-nature ; and, as affairs stand, cannot act 
without me ; so, gentlemen, to shew you my gratitude, 
I expect to be paid for my acting as much as any of 
you, otherwise I declare off; 111 brandi-^h my snuffers 
end clip candles as usual. This was a very disagree- 
able proposal, but they found that it was impossible to 
•refuse it; it was irresistible, it was adamant: they 
consented/and 1 went on in king Baiazet ; my frown- 
ing brows bound with a stocking stuffed into a turban, 
while on my captived arms I brandished a jack-chain. 
Nature seemed to have fitted me for the part ; I was 
tall, and had a loud voice ; my very entrance excited 
universal applause ; 1 looked round on the audience 
with a smile, and made a most low and graceful bow, 
for that is the rule among us. As it was a very pas- 
frionate part, 1 invigorated my spirits with three full 
glasses (the tankard is almost out) of brandy. By Alia ! 
itis almost inconceivable how I went through it. Turner- 
lane was but a fool to me ; though he was sometimes 
loud enough too, yet I was still louder than he ; but 
•then, besides, I had attitudes in abundance ; in gene- 
ral, 1 kept my arms folded up thus upon the pit of my 
-stomach ; it is the way at Drury-lane, and has always 
•a fine effect. The tankard would sink to the bottom 
■before I could get through the whole of my merits : 
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m short, I came off like a prodigy ; and, such was 
my success, that 1 could ravish the laurels even from 
a sirloin of beef. Tiie principal gentlemen and ladies 
of the town came to me, after the play was over, to 
compliment me on my success : one praised my voice, 
another my person : Upon my word, says the squire's 
lady, he will make one of the finest actors in Europe; 
I sav it, and I think 1 am something of a judge. — 
Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and we 
receive it as a favour ; but when it comes in great 
quantities we regard it only as a debt, which nothing 
but our merit could extort : instead of thankiug them, 
I internallv applauded myself. We were desired to 
give our piece a second time ; we obeyed, and I was 
applauded even more than before. 

* At last we left the town, in order to be at a horse- 
race at some distance from thence. 1 shall never 
think of Tenterden without tears of gratitude and 
respect. The ladies and gentlemen there, take my 
word for it, are very good judges of plays and actors. 
Come, let us drink their healths, if you please, sir. 
We quitted the town, 1 say : aad there was a wide 
difference between my coming in and going out : I 
entered the town a candle snuffer, and 1 quitted it a 
hero ! — Such is the world — little to-day, and great to- 
morrow. 1 could say a great deal more upon that 
subject, something bruly sublime, upon the ups and 
downs of fortune ; but it would give us both the 
spleen, and so I shall pass it over. 

* The races were ended before we arrived at the next 
town, which was no small disappointment to oui 
company ; however, we were resolved to take all we 
could get. I played capital characters there too, and 
came off with my usual brilliancy. 1 sincerely be- 
lieve 1 should have been the first actor in Europe, 
had my growing merit been properly cultivated ; but 
there came an unkindly frost which nipped me in the 
bud, and levelled me once more down to the common 
standard of humanity. 1 played Sir Harr^* Wildair ; 
afl the country ladies were charmed : if 1 but drew 
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out my snuff-box, the whole house was in a roar of 
rapture ; when 1 ezerci>e(l my cudgel, I thought they 
would have fallen into convulsions. 

' There was here a lady who had received an edu- 
cation of nine months in London, and this gave her 
pretensions to taste, which rendered her the indisput- 
able mistress of the ceremonies wherever she came. 
She was informed uf my merits : every body praised 
roe : yet she refused at first going to see me perform ; 
she could not conceive, she said, any thing but stuff 
from a stroller ; talked something in praise of Garrick, 
and amazed the ladies with her skill in enunciations, 
tones, and cadences. She was at last, however, pre- 
vailed upon to go ; and it was privately intimated to 
me what a judge was to be present at my next exhi- 
bition : however no way intimidated, I came on in 
Sir Harry, one band stuck in my breeches, and the 
other in my bosom, as usual at Drury-lane ; but, 
instead of looking at me, 1 perceivsd the whole au- 
dience had their eyes turned upon the lady who had 
been nine months in London ; from her they expected 
the decision which was to secure the general's trun- 
cheon in my hands, or sink me down into a theatrical 
letter-carrier. I opened my snu£f-box, took snuff; 
the lady was solemn, and so were the rest. I broke 
roy cudgel on Alderman Smuggler's back; still gloomy, 
melancholy all ; the lady groaned and shrugged her 
shoulders. I attempted, by laughing myself, to ex- 
cite at least a smile ; but the devil a cheek could I 
perceive wrinkled into sympathy. I found it would 
not do ; all my good-humour now became forced ; 
my laughter was converted into hysteric grinning; 
and, while 1 pretended spirits, my eyes shewed the 
agony of my heart ! In short, the lady came with an 
intention to be displeased, and displeased she was; 
my fame expised : — I am here, and— —the tankard ia 
DO moret' 
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RULES ENJOINED TO BE OBSERYBD AT 
A RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY. 



When Catharina Alexowoa was made empreM of 
Rassia, the women were in an actual state of bondage; 
but she undertook to introduce mixed assemblies, as 
in other parts of Europe ; she altered the women's 
dress by substituting the fashions of England ; instead 
of furs, she brought in the use of ta£feta and damask ; 
and cornets and commodes instead ,of- caps of sable. 
The women now found themselves qo longer shut up' 
in separate apartments, but saw compaay t visited each 
other, and were present at every entertamment. 

But as the laws to this. direct were directed to a 
tavaee people, it it amusing enough to see the manner 
in which the ordinances ran. Asisieipblies were quite 
unknown among them : the czarina was satisfied with 
introducing them, for she found it impossible to ren- 
der them polite. An ordinance was therefore pub- 
lished according to their notions of breeding, which, 
as it is a curiosity, and has never before been printed 
that we know of, we shall give our readers * 

I. The person at whose house the assembly is to 
be kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, 
or by giving some other public notice, by way of ad- 
vertisement, to persons of both sexes. 

II. The assembly shall not.be open sooner than 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon, nor continue 
longer than ten at night. 

III. The master of the house shall not be obliged 
to meet his guests, or conduct them out, or keep them 
company ; but though he is exempt from all this, he 
is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, and all othei 
necessaries that company may ask for : he is likewise 
to provide ihem with cards, dice, and every necessary 
for gaming. 

IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or 
going away ; it is enough for a person to appear in 
tne assembly. 
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V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or gamt^ 
as he pleases : nor shall any one go about to hinder 
him, or take exception at what he does, upon pain of 
emptying the great eagle (a pint-bowl full of brandy): 
it shall likewise be sufficient, at entering or retiring, lo 
s^ute the company. 

VI. Persons of distinction, Boblemen, superior of- 
ficers, merchants, and tradesmen of note, head work- 
men, especially carpenters, and persons employed in 
chancery, are to have liberty to enter the assemblies ; 
as likewise their wives and children. 

Til. A particular place shall be assigned the foot- 
men, except those of the house, that there may be 
room enough in the apartments designed for the as- 
sembly. 

VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before 
nine. 

IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions and 
commands, &c. shall not be riotous : no gentlemen 
shall attempt to force a kiss, and no person shall offer 
to strike a woman m the assembly, under pain of 
future exclusion. 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, in 
their very appearance, carry an air of ridicule and 
satire. But politeness must enter every country by 
degrees ; and these rules resemble the breeding of a 
clown, awkward but sincere. 



THE GENIUS OF LOVE: 

AM BASTERN APOLOOUX. 

TuE formalities, delays, and disappointments, that pre- 
cede a treaty of marriage here, are usually as numer- 
ous as those previous to a treaty of peace. The laws 
of this country are finely calculated to promote all 
commerce, but the commerce between the sexes 
Their encouragements for propagating hemp, madder. 
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and tobacco, are indeed admirable ! Marriages are 
the only commodity that meets with none. 

Yet, from the vernal softness uf the air, the verdure 
of the fields, the transparency of the streams, and the 
beauty of the women, I know few countries more 
proper to invite to courtship. Here Love might sport 
among painted lawns and warbling groves, and revel 
amidst gales, wafting at once both fragrance and har- 
mony. Yet it seeibs he has forsaken the island ; and, 
when a couple are now to be married, mutual love, 
or a union of minds, is the last and most trifling con- 
^d^ration. If their goods and chattels can be brought 
to unite, fheir sympathetic souls are ever ready to 

{guarantee the treaty. The g^entleman's mortgaged 
awn becomes enamoured of the lady's marriageable 
grove ; the match is struck up, and both parties are 
piously in love — according to act of parliament. 

Thus they who have a fortune, are possessed at least 
of something that is lovely ; but 1 actually pity those 
that have none. 1 am told there was a time when 
ladies, vidth no other merit but youtb, virtue, and 
beauty, had a chance for husbands, at least among 
the minititers of the church, or the officers of the 
army. The blush and innocence of sixteen was said 
to have a powerful influence over these two profes- 
sions ; but, of late, all the little traffic of blushing, 
ogling, dimpling, and smiling, has been forbidden by 
an act in that case wisely made and provided. A 
lady's whole cargo of smiles, sighs, and whispers, is 
declared utterly contraband, till she arrives in the 
warm latitude of twenty-two, where commodities of 
this nature are found too often to decay. She is then 
permitted to dimple and snaile, when the dimples and 
smiles begin to forsake her ; and, when perhaps grown 
ugly, is charitably intrusted with an unlimited use of 
her charms. Her lovers, however, by this time, have 
forsaken her; the captain has changed for another 
mistress ; the priest himself leaves her in solitude to 
bewail her virgmity, and she dies even without benefit 
of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans disroiirnging love 
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with as much earnestness hs the rudest savage of So- 
fala*.' The Genius is surely now no more. Jn every 
region I find enemies iu arms to oppress him. Avarice 
in Europe, jealousy io Persia, ceremony in China, 
poverty among the Tartars, and lu^t in Circassia, are 
all prepared to oppose his power. 'J'he Genius is cer> 
tainly banished from earth, though once adored under 
such a variety of forms. He is no where to be found ; 
and all that the ladies of each country can produce, are 
but a few trifling relics, as instances of his former re- 
sidence and favour. 

' The Genius of Love,' says the eastern apolo^e, 
' had long resided in the happy plains of Abra, where 
every breeze was health, and every sound produced 
tranquillity. His temple at first was crowded, but 
every age lessened the number of his votaries, or cooled 
their devotion. Perceiving, therefore, his altars at 
length, quite deserted, he was resolved to remove to 
some more propitious region ; and he apprized the fair 
sex of every couptry, where he could hope for a proper 
reception, to assert their right to his presence among 
them. In return to this proclamation, embassies were 
sent from the ladies of every part of the world to in- 
vite him, and to display the superiority of their claims. 

' And, first, the beauties of China appeared. No 
country could compare with them for modesty, either 
of look, dress, or behaviour ; their eyes were never 
lifted from the ground ; their robes, of the most beau- 
tiful silk, hid their hands, bosom, and neck, while their 
faces only were left uncovered. They indulged no 
airs that might express loose desire, and they seemed 
to study only the graces of inanimate beauty. Their 
black teeth and plucked eye-brows were, however, 
alleged by the genius against them ; but he set them 
entirely aside when he came to examine their little 
feet. 

' The beauties of Circassia next made their appear- 
ance. They advanced, hand in hand, singing the most 
immodest airs, and leading up a dance in the most 
luxurious attitudes. Their dress was but ha*lf a cover- 
ing ; the neck, the left breast, and all the limbs, were 
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expo«ed to view, which, after some time, seemed rather 
to satiate, than inflame desire. The lily and the rose 
contended in forming their complexions ; and a soft 
sleepiness of eye added irresistible poignance to their 
charms ; but their beauties were obtruded, not offered 
to their admirers ; they seemed to give, rather than 
receive courtship ; and the genius of love dismissed 
them, as unworthy his regard, since they exchanged 
the duties of love, and made themselves not the pur- 
•ned. but the pursuing sex. 

* The kingdom of Kashmire next produced its charm- 
ing deputies. This happy region seemed peculiarly 
sequestered by nature for his abode. Shady moun- 
tains fenced it on one side from the scorching sun ; 
and sea-borne breexes, on the other, gave peculiar 
luxuriance to the air. Their complexions were of a 
bright yellow, tha* appeared almost transparent, while 
the crimson tulip seemed to blossom on their cheeks* 
Their features and limbs were delicate beyond the 
statuary's power to express ; and their teeth whiter 
than their own ivory. He was almost persuaded to 
reside among them, when unfortunately one of the 
ladies talked of appointing his seraglio. 

' In this procession the naked inhabitants of Southern 
America would not be left behind ; their charms were 
found to surpass whatever the warmest imagination 
could conceive ; and served to shew, that beauty 
could be perfect, even with the seeming disadvantage 
of a brown complexion. But their savage education 
rendered them utterly unqualified to make the proper 
use of their power, and they were rejected as bem^ 
incapable of uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. 
In this manner the deputies of other kingdoms had 
their suits rejected : the black beauties of Benin, and 
the tawny daughters of Borneo ; the women of Wida 
with scarred faces, and the hideous virgins of Caf- 
fraria ; the squab ladies of Lapland, three feet high, 
and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

' The beauties of Europe at last appeared : grace 
was in their steps, and sensibility sat smiling in every 
eye. It was the universal opinion, while they were 
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approaching, that they would prevail : and the geniui 
seemed to lend them his most favourable attention.— 
They opened their pretensions with the utmost mo- 
desty ; but unfortunately, as their orator proceeded, 
she happened to let fall the words, house in town, 
settlement, and pin-money. These seemingly harm- 
less terms had instantly a surprising effect : the genius, 
with ungovernable rage, burst from amidst the circle ; 
and, waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, and 
flew back to those ethereal mansions from whence he 
descended. 

' The whole assembly was struck with amazement . 
they now justly apprehended that female power would 
be no more, since Love had forsaken them. They con- 
tinued some time thus in a state of torpid despair, when 
it was proposed by one of the number, that, since the 
real Genius of Love had left them, in order to conUnUe 
their power, they should set up an idol in his stead ; 
and that the ladies of every country should furnish 
him with what each liked best. This proposal was 
instantly relished and agreed to. An idol of gold was 
formed by uniting the capricious gifts of all tbft as- 
sembly, though no way resembling the departed 
genius. The ladies of China furnished the monster 
with wings; those of Kashmire supplied him with 
horns ; the dames of Europe clapped a purse in his 
hand ; and the virgins of Congo furnished him with a 
tail. Since that time, all the vows addressed to Love, 
are in reality paid to the idol ; and, as in other false 
religions, the adoration seems more fervent where the 
heart is least sincere.' 



HISTORY OP THE DISTRESSES OF AN 
ENGLISH DISABLED SOLDIER. 

No observation is more common, and at the same time 
more true, than that ' one half of the world is ignorant 
how the other half lives.* The misfortunes of the 
great are held up to engage our attention ; are en- 
larged upon in tones of declamation ; and the world is 
called upon to gaze at the noble sufferers : the great. 
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voder the pressure of calamity, are conscious of 
several others sympathizing witli their distress ; and 
have* at once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfor- 
tunes with fortitude when the whole world is looking 
on : men in such circumstances will act bravely even 
from motives of vanity : but he who, in the vale of 
obscurity, can brave adversity ; who, without friends to 
encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even without 
hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly great : whether 
peasant or courtier, be deserves admiration, and 
should be held up for our imitation and respect. 

W hile the slightest inconveniences of tlie great are 
magnified into calamities ; while tragedy mouths out 
then* sufferings in all the strains of eloquence — ^the 
miseries of the poor are entirely disregarded ; and yet 
some of the lower ranks of people undergo more real 
hardships in one day, than those of a more exalted 
station suffer in their whole lives. It is inconceivable 
what difficulties the meanest of our common sailors and 
soldiers endure without murmuring or regret; without 
passionately declaiming against Providence, or call- 
mg on their fellows to be gazers on their intrepidity. 
Every day is to them a day of misery, and yet they 
entertain their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I near an Ovid, a 
Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes 
and hardships, whose greatest calamity was that of 
being unable to visit a certain spot of earth, to which 
they had foolislily attached an idea of happiness! Their 
distresses were pleasures compared to what many of 
the adventuring poor every day endure without mur- 
muring. They ate, drank, and slept ; they had slaves 
to attend them, and were sure of subsistence for life ; 
while many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to 
wander without a friend to comfort or assist them, 
and even without a shelter from the severity of the 
season. 

I have been led into these reflections from acci- 
dentally meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, whom 
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I knew when al>oy, dremed in a saiIor*-8 jacket, and 
begging at one (M the outlets of the town, with a 
wooden leg. I knew him to be honest and industri- 
ous when in the country, and was curious to learn 
what had reduced him to his present situation. 
Wherefore, after giving him what 1 thought proper, 
I desired to know the history of his life and misfor- 
tunes, and the manoer in which he was reduced to 
his present distress. The disabled soldier, for such he 
was, though dressed in a sailor's habit, scratching his 
head, and leaning on his crutch, put himself into an 
attitude to comply with my request, and gave me his 
history as follows:— 

' As for my misfortunes, master, 1 can't pretend to 
have gone through any more than other folks : for 
except the loss of my limb, and my being obliged to 
beg« I don't know any reason, thank Heaven, that I 
have to complain ; there is Bill Tibbs, of our regi- 
ment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye to boot ; 
but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with me yet. 

' I was born in Shropshire ; my father was a la- 
bourer, and died when I was five years old, so I was 
put upon the parish. As he had been a wandering 
sort of a man, the parishioners were not able to tell to 
what parish I belonged, or where 1 was born, so they 
sent me to another parish, and that parish sent me to 
a third. I thought, in my heart, they kept sending 
the about so long, that they would not let me be born 
in any parish at all ; but at last, however, they fixed 
me. I had some disposition to be a scholar, and was 
resolved at least to know my letters ; but the master 
of the workhouse put me to business as soon as I was 
able to handle a mallet ; and here I lived an easy 
kind of a life for five years ; I only wrought ten hours 
in the day, and had my meat and drink provided for 
my labour. It is true, I was not suffered to stir out 
of the house, for fear, as they said, I should run away; 
but what of that? I had the liberty of the whole 
house, and the yard before the door, and that was 
enough for me. I was then bound out to a farmer, 
where I was up both early and late ; but I ate and 
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drank well, and liked my bunness well enough, till he 
died» when I was oblized to provide for myself; so I 
was resolved to go and seek my fortune. 

' In this manner I went from town to town, worked 
when I could get employment, and starved when I 
could get none ; when happening one day to go through 
a field belonging to a justice of the peace, I spied a 
hare crossing the path just before me ; and I believe 
the devil put it into my bead to flin? my stick at it :— • 
well, what will you have on't 1 I killed the hare, and 
was bringing it away in triumph, when the justice 
himself met me: he called me a poacher and a villain ; 
and, collaring me, desired 1 would give an account of 
myself. 1 fell upon my knees, begged his worship's 

faxdon, and began to give a full account of all that I 
new of my br^, seed, and generation ; but though 
I gave a very good account, the justice would not be- 
lieve a syllable I had to say ; so 1 was indicted at 
sessions, found guilty of being poor, and sent up to 
Loo^'on to Newgate, in order to be transported as a 
vagabond. 

' People may say this and that of being in jail ; but, 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as 
ever 1 was in in all my life. I had my bellyful! to 
eat and drink, and did no work at all. This kind of 
life was too good to last for ever ; so I was taken out 
of prison, after five months, put on board a ship, and 
sent off, with two hundred more, to the plantations. 
We had but an indiflTerent passage ; for, being all 
confined in the hold, more than a hundred of our peo- 
ple died for want of sweet air : and those that remamed 
were sickly enough, God knows. When we came 
ashore we were sold to the planters, nnd 1 was bound 
for seven vears more. As 1 was no scholar, for I did 
not know my letters, I was obliged to work among the 
negroes ; and I served out my time, as in duty bound 
to do. 

* When my time was expired, I worked my passage 
home, and glad I was to see old England again, be* 
cause 1 loved my country. I was afraid, however, 
that I should be indicted for a vagabond once moieb 
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to did not much care to go down into the country, but 
kept about the town, and did little jobs when 1 could 
get them. 

' I was very happy in this manner for some time, 
till one evening, coming home from work, two men 
knocked me down, and then desired me to stand. They 
belonged to a press-gang: I was carried before the 
justice, and as 1 could give no account of myself, I 
had my choice left, whether to go on board a man of 
war, or list for a soldier. I chose the latter ; and, in 
this post of a gentleman, 1 served two campaigns in 
Flanders, was at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and 
received but one wound through the breast here ; but 
the doctor of our regiment soon made me well again. 

' When the peace came on I was discharged, and as 
I could not work, because my wound was sometimes 
troublesome, I listed for a landman in the Eastp India 
company's service. 1 here fought the French in six 
pitched battles ; and I verily believe, that if I could 
read or write, our captain would have made me a cor- 
poral. But it was not my good fortune to have any 
promotion, for 1 soon fell sick, and ro got leave to re- 
turn home again, with forty pounds in my pocket. 
This was at the beginning of the present war, and I 
hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of 
spending my money ; but the government wanted men, 
and so I was pre^^ for a sailor before ever I could 
set foot on shore. 

* The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate 
fellow : he swore he knew that I understood my busi- 
ness well, but that 1 shammed Abraham, merely to he 
idle ; but God knows, I knew nothing of sea-business, 
and he beat me without considering what he was about. 
I had still, however, my forty pounds, and that was 
some comfort to me under every beating; and the 
money I might have had to this day, but that our ship 
was taken by the French, and so I lost all. 

' Our crew was carried into Brest, and many ot 
them died because they were not used to live in a jail 
but for my part, it was nothing to me, for 1 was sea- 
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■oned. One night as 1 was siceping on tlie bed of 
board*, with a warm blanket tbout me, -for I always 
loved to lie well, I was aw^uiaed by the boatswain, 
who had a dark lantern in his haii4» Jacl(, says he to 
me, will you knock out the Freoeh^aentries' brains ? I 
don't care, says 1, striving to kei^ myself awake, if I 
lend a hand. Then follow li^ «^fa he, And I bnpe 
^e shall do business. So ttf^f.^, and tied my 
Dhmket, which was all the clotlkMi I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to flgbt the Frenchmen. 
I hate the French because they are all slaves, and 
wear wooden shoes. 

' Though we had no arms, one Englishman is able 
to beat five French at any time ; so we went down to 
the door, where both the sentries were posted, and, 
rushing upon them, seized their arms in a moment, 
and knocked them down. From thence, nine of us ran 
together to the quay, and seising the first boat we met, 
ffot out of the harbour and put to sea. We had not 
been here three days before we were taken up by the 
Dorset privateer, who were glad of so many good 
hands; and we consented to run our chance. How- 
ever, we had not so much good luck as we expected. 
In three days we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, 
of forty g^ns, while we had but twenty-three ; so to it 
we went yard-arm and yard-arm. The fight lasted 
for three hours, and I verily believe we should have 
taken the Frenchman, had we but had some more men 
left behind ; but unfortunately we lost all our men 
just as we were going to get the victory. 

' I was once more in the power of the French, and 
I believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Brest : but, by good fortune, we were 
retaken by the Viper. I had almost forgot to tell you, 
th^ in that engagement 1 was wounded in two places: 
I lost four fingers of the left hand, and my leg was 
shot off. If 1 had had the good fortune to have lost 
my leg and use of my hand on board a king's ship, 
and not aboard a privateer, I should have been en- 
titled to clothing and maintenance during the rest of 
my life ; but that was not my chance : one man is 
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born with a nlver. spoon in his mouth, and another 
with a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God ! I 
enjoy good health, asd will for ever love liberty and 
Old England. Liberty, property, and Old England 
for ever, huaa !' 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admira- 
tion at his intrepidity uid content ; nor could 1 avoid 
acknowledging,, that an habitual acquaintance with 
misery serves better than philosophy to teach us to 
desjnse it. 



ON THE FRAILTY OF MAN, 

aOFPOSBD TO BB WRITTBN BY THB OBDINABT OF 

MBWOATB. 

Man is a most frail beings incapable of directing his 
steps, unacquainted with what b to happen io this 
life ; and perhaps no man is a more manifest instance 
of the truth of this maxim, than Mr. The. Gibber, just 
now gone out of the wwld. Such a variety of turns 
of fortune, yet such a persevering uniformity of con- 
duct, appears in all that happened in his short span, 
that the whole may be loolced upon as one regular 
confusion ; every action of his life was matter of won- 
der and surprise, and his death was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was born of creditable parents, who 
gave him a very good education, and a great deal of 
good learning, so that he could read and write before 
he was sixteen. However, he early discovet«d an in- 
clinatioD to follow lewd courses ; he refused to take the 
advice of his parents, and pursued the bent of his in* 
clination ; he placed at cards on the Sundays, called 
himself a gentleman, fell out with his motiier and 
laundress ; and, even in these early days, his father 
was frequently heard to observe, that young The.— > 
would be hanged. 

As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of 
pleasure ; would eat an ortolan for dinner, though he 
begged the guinea that bought it ; and was once known 
to give three pounds for a plate of green peas, which 
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he had collected over-night as charity for a friend in 
distress ; he ran into debt with every body that would 
inist him, and none could build a sconce better than 
he ; so that, at last, bis creditors swore with one accord 
that I'uE. — would be hanged. 

But, as getting into debt by a man who had no 
vi^le means but impudence for subsistence, is a thing 
that every reader is not acquainted with, I must ex- 
plain that point a little, and that to his satisfaction. 

There are three ways of getting into debt : first, by 
pushing a face ; as thus, * You, Mr. Lustring, send 
me home six yards of that paduasoy, damme ; — but 
hark'ye, don't think I ever intend to pay you for it — 
damme.' At this th^ mercer laughs neartily, cuts off 
the paduasoy, and sends it home ; nor is he, till too 
late, surprised to find the gentleman had said nothing 
but truth, and kept his word. 

The second method of running into debt is called 
fineering ; which is getting goods made up in such a 
fashion as to be unfit for every other purchaser ; and, 
if the tradesman refuses to give them upon credit, then 
threaten to leave them upon his hands. 

But the third and best method is called, ' Being the 
good customer.' The gentleman first buys some trifle, 
and pays for it in ready money ; he comes a few days 
after with nothing about him but bank bills, and buys, 
we will suppose, a sixpenny tweezer-case ; the bills 
are too great to be changed, so he promises to return 
punctually the day after, and pay for what he has 
nought. In this promise he is punctual ; and this is 
repeated for eight or ten times, till his face is well 
known, and he has got, at last, the character o^ a good 
easterner. By this means he gets credit for sua.ething 
considerable, and then never pays it. 

In all this the young man, who is the unhappy 
subject of our present reflections, was very expert ; 
and could face, fineer, and bring custom to a shop, 
with any mm in Eng^land ; none of his companions 
could exceed him in thi<: ; and his companions at last 
said that The. — would be hanged. 

As he grew old, he grew never the better; he 
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lored ortolans and green peas, as before ; he drank 
gravy-soup when he could get it, and always thought. 
his oysters tasted best when he got them for nothing, 
•r, which was just the same, when he bought them 
upon tick ; thus the old man kept up the vices of thd 
youth, and what he wanted in power he made up4>y 
uclination ; so that all the world thought that old 
TBB.-~wouId be hanged. 

And now, reader, 1 have brought him to his last 
scene ; a scene where, perhaps, my duty should have 
obliged me to assist. You expect, perhaps, his dying 
words, and the tender fiarewell of his wife and children ; 
you expect an account of his coffin and white gloves, 
bis pious ejaculations, and the papers he left behind 
him. In this I cannot indulge your curiosity: for, 
oh, the mysteries of fate ! The. — ^was drowned. 

* Reader,' as Hervev saith, ' pause and ponder, and 
ponder and pause;' who knows what thy own end 
may beT 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Tkckb are few subjects which have been more written 
upon and less understood, than that of friendship^ To 
follow the dictates of some, this virtue, instead of being 
the assuager of pain, becomes the source of every 
inconvenience, such speculatists, by expecting too 
much from friendship, dissolve the connexion, and by 
drawing the bands too closely, at length break them* 
Almost all our romance and novel writers are of this 
kind ; they persuade us to friendship, which we find it 
impossible to sustain to the last ; so that this sweetener 
of life, under proper regulations, is, by their means, 
rendered inaccessible or uneasy. It is certain, the best 
m^hod to cultivate this virtue is by letting it, in some 
measure, make itself ; a similitude of minds or studies, 
and even sometimes a diversity of pursuits, will pro- 
duce all the pleasures that arise from it. The current 
of tenderness widens as it proceeds ; and two men 
imperceptibly find their hearts filled with good-nature 
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world it was. Wherever Musidc rus appeared, he was 
remarked as the ungrateful man ; he had accepted 
favours, it was said ; and still had the insolence to 
pretend to independence. The event, however, jus- 
tified his conduct. Plautinus, by misplaced liberality, 
at length became poor, and it was then that Musidorus 
first thought of making a friend of him. He flew to 
the man of fallen fortune, with an offer of all he had ; 
wrought under his direction with assiduity ; and, by 
uniting their talents, both were at length placed io 
that state of life from which one of them had formerly 
fallen. 

To this story, taken from modem life, I shall add 
one more, taken from a Greek writer of a ntiquity : — 
Two Jewish soldiers, in the time of Vespaf^ian, had 
fought many campaigns together, and a participation 
of danger at length bred a union of hearts. They 
were remarked through the whole army, as the two 
friendly brothers ; they felt and fought for each other. 
Their friendship might have continued, without inter- 
ruption, till death, had not the good fortune of the 
one alarmed the pride of the other, which was in his 
promotion to be a centurion under the famous John, 
who headed a particular part of the Jewish malcon- 
tents. 

From this moment, their former love was converted 
into the most inveterate enmity. They attached them- 
selves to opposite factions, and sought each other's 
lives in the conflict of adverse party, in this manner 
they continued for more than two yeais, vowing mutual 
revenge, and animated with an unconquerable spirit 
of aversion. At length, however, that party of the 
Jews, to which the mean soldier belonged, joining 
with the Romans, it became victorious, and drove 
John, with all his adherents, into the temple. History 
has given us more than one picture of the dreadful 
conflagration of that superb edifice. The Roman 
soldiers were gathered round it; the whole temple 
was in flames ; and thousands were seen amidst them 
within its sacred circuit. It was in this situation of 
things, that the now successful soldier saw bis former 
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frieud, upoQ the battlements of the highest tower, 
looking round with horror, and just ready to be con- 
turned with flanaes. All his former tenderness now 
returned ; he saw the man of bis bosom jusi going to 
perish ),and unable to withstand the impulse, he ran, 
spreading his arms, and cried out to his friend to leap 
dowa from the top, and find safety with him. The 
centnrioik*from above heard and obeyed ; and, casting 
himself from the top of the tower into his fellow-soldier's 
arms, both fell a sacrifice on the spot ; one being 
crashed to death by the weight of his companion, and 
the other dashed to pieces by the greatness of his fall. 



FOLLT OF ATTEMPTING TO LEARN WISDOM 
IN RETIREMENT. 

Books, while they teach us to respect the interests of 
others, often make us unmindful of our owo ; while 
they instruct the youthful reader to grasp at social 
happiness, he grows miserable in detail ; and, attentive 
to universal harmony, often forgets that he himself has 
a part to sustain in the concert. I dislike, therefore, 
the philosopher who describes the inconveniences of 
life in such pleasing colours, that the pupil grows en- 
amoured of distress, longs to try the charms of poverty, 
meets it without dread, nor fears its inconveniences till 
he severely feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life among books^ 
new to the world, and unacquainted with man bat 
by philosophic information, may be considered as a 
being whose mind is filled with the vulgar errors of the 
wise ; utterly unqualified for a journey through life, 
yet confident of his own skill in the direction, he sets 
out with confidence, blunders on with vanity, and 
finds himself at last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then lays it 
down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or 
vicious in excess : and he has been long taught to 
detest vice and love virtue. Warm, therefore, in 
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dttachments, and steadfast in enmity, he treats every 
creature as a friend or foe ; expects from those he loves 
unerring integrity ; and consigns his enemies to the 
reproach of wanting every virtue. On this principle 
he proceeds ; and here begin his disappointments : 
upon a closer inspection of human nature, he per- 
ceives, that he should have moderated his friendship, 
and softened his severity ; for he often finds the excel- 
lences of one part of mankind clouded with vice, and 
the faults of the other brightened with virtue ; he finds 
nu character so sanctified that has not its failings, 
none so infamous, but has somewhat to attract our 
esteem ; he beholds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in 
fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that his 
regards should have been more cool, and his hatred 
less violent ; that the truly wise seldom court romantic 
friendship with the good, and avoid, if possible, the 
resentment even of the wicked ; every moment gives 
him fresh instances that the bonds of friendship are 
broken if drawn too closely ; and that those, whom he 
has treated with disrespect, more than retaliate the 
injury: at length, therefore, he is obliged to confe95, 
that he has declared war upon the vicious half oif 
mankind, without being able to form an alliance among 
the virtuous to espouse his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is now too 
far advanced to recede ; and though poverty be the 
just consequence of the many enemies his conduct 
has created, yet he is resolved to meet it without 
shrinking ; philosophers have described poverty in 
most charming colours ; and even his vanity is touched 
in thinking he shall shew the world in himself one 
more example of patience, fortitude, and resignation : 
' Come, then, O Poverty ! for what is there in thee 
dreadful to the wise? Temperance, health, and fru< 
gality, walk in thy train ; cheerfulness and lil)erty are 
ever thy companions. Shall any be ashamed of thee, 
of whom Cincinnatus was not ashamed 1 The runninor 
brook, the herbs of the field, can amply satisfy nature; 
man wants but little, nor that little long. Come then. 
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' have alt ia a pretty good de^ee, without ever 

mazarine blue, edged with Fur, cut a pretty ligure 
Du^h. para'Iing; it through (he alreeti, aud <o njy 
h (ells me. In farl, 1 generally bow to all my 
looiniance, when thus in full dress ; but, alas ! u 
: proverb hag it. Aae clolhei never (ill the belly. 
Bui evtm though all this busiliog, parading, and 
*iiering, IhrDUgb Ihe BireFIs, be agreeable enough 
many of us : yet, 1 would have my brethren consi- 
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der whether the frequent repetition of it be so agree- 
able to our betters above. To be introduced to court, 
to tee the aueen, to kiss hands, to smile upon lords, 
to ogle the ladies, and all the other fine things there* 
may, I grant, be a perfect show to us that view it but 
■eldorj ; but it may be a troublesome business enough 
to those who are to settle such ceremonies as these 
•very day. To use an instance adapted to all our 
apprehensMMM ; suppose my family and I should go 
to Bartholomew fau*. Very well, going to Bartholo- 
mew fair, the whole sight is perfect rapture to us, who 
are only spectators once and away; but I am of 
opinion, that the wire-walker and fire-eater find no 
such great sport in all this; I am of opinion they had 
as lief remam behind the curtain, at their own pas- 
times, drinking beer, eating shrimps, and smoking 
tobacco. 

Besides, what can we tell his majesty in all we say 
on these occasions, but what he knows perfectly well 
already? I believe, if 1 were to reckon up, 1 could 
not find above five hundred disaffected in the whole 
kingdom ; and here we are every day telling his 
majesty how loyal we are. Suppose the addresses of 
a people, for instance, should run thus: 

* May it please your m y , we are many of us 
worth a hundred thousand pounds, and are po^^sessed 
of several other inestimable advantages. For the pre- 
servation of this money and those advantages we are 

chiefly indebted to your m ^y. We are, therefore, 

once more assembled, to assure your m ^y of our 

fnlelity. This, it is true, we have lately assured your 

m y five or six times; but we are willing once 

more to repeat what can*t be doubted, and to kiss youi 
royal hand, and the queen's hand, and thus sincerely 
to convince you, that we never shall do any thing to 
deprive you of one loyal subject, or any one of our- 
selves of one hundred thousand pounds.' ShouM 
we not, upon reading such an address, think that 
people a little silly, who thus made such unmeaning 
professions 1 £xcuse me, Mr. Printer : no man upon 
earth hath a more profound respect for the abilities of 
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bled voB same davi ago. To whoa, on 1 cMnplliQ 
bal lo jon < lot foa have manj ■ dismal correspoo- 
iIm.1 i in ihis Itiae of joj my wife dou not chooU to 
tiear ine, beon*. fhe nvs. I'm (twavs irtlaacholj 
when (tic's in spirits. I hare been to see the n>n> 

■bo bad Ibe pleasore of beu^ near snBCiaiDrs, Tbe 
damooda. I am told, wen> as thick u Bintot stooei ia 
a <bow- ^asa; the iadies and gentlemen walked •loDg* 
one fool before aiMidler, and Ihivw tbeir ejn aboal 
tlKin, OB Ihs fiiie anO that, peifecll; like clock-iniit. 
O < Mr. PriDici. ii hvl been a But nghl iwleed, if 
ibete ms bnl a Ihile more eating. 

■■•Mad tl that, tfaeic we sat, peODed op in mir 
arsBlildiog. like sheep apon a maikenlay in Sfnilb- 
Ee!il ; hut the deiit a thing eonid I ^ to sat (God 
pardOB me for swearing) ciwpt the fnfmenU of a 
plum^rak*. ihtt tra* a!) tqueEieil ioto ctombs in mj 
•ife'a pocket, as she taaic ihioiigh the ctoird. Von 
must k&ow.sir, that in oFdetlo do ibe ihiDg genieelly, 
apd that all mj family might be Bnia:«j at the same 
lime, my wife, my diajbier, and I, took two-guinea 
{daces hr the roronatioD, tod 1 gaie my two eldest 
boysfwbe by iheby are mins Gnechildien) eighteen- 
pence a-piece to go to Sudrick fait. 10 set the eootl of 
the blark KioeoiTMBrDcco, which will seme lo please 
children well esoogh. 

That we mtghi hi>e gooA pliwson the scaRblding, 
my wife inti^led opon going at seven o'clock in iba 

not loM a full prospect for the world. This n-mln- 
tioo, I own, shacked ue 'Griule,' said I to hec, 
* Cmrle. my dear, consider that you are but wcaUvr 

d win never beu altinr all night 
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your time to go lo chnrcli, and how I wis jcoldsd ai 
(he ciufe of ii. Besides, my dear, out daaghtet Anna 
AmeJia Wilheltoiaa Carulina will look [ike a peifact 
fright if ihe ails up; and voa know the fprl'a (tee ia 
•omelbiDg at her time of Vife. contideriD){ her fortune 
is but amalL' 'Mr.Grogan,' repli^ mywifCMr. 
CrogiQ, this B alwayj ihe ci>«, when you find me in 

whether I go at all ; it iii uldom iJinE 1 am in spiriu, 
but this ia alwayi the case' In ahorl. Mr. Fnnler, 
wIlBt wilt you have on'l! to ttie coronation we went. 

What difficulties we had in gelling a coach ; how 
we weie shoied about fn the moli ; how I had in; 
pocket pif^ked of the last new almanack, and my sicel 
tobacCD-bo»; how my daughter lost half aa eye-brow, 
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r, with all their endeavours, 1 wiu as cold an 
nal Bn ever I remember. If ibis be the pleai 
I coronation, cried 1 to myself, 1 had rather Kt 
Tt of King SoloiDon in all hi» glocy, al my eai 
rtholomew fair. 
I owarda momine-. sleep begati lo come fi'l i 
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m«yor'a 'ea«i, and had acijal iho crusi of a venisoB- 
pasiy ; J kept eating and eating, id mj «leep, and 
llioujfjil 1 couJd never haii; enough. Afiei toma 
line, the piwy metixiu^hl was taken away, and tin 
■ '- ■ la room. Tlionghl I to my- 
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ing and pw'lietine an fast a; 1 canld- I neier was so 
Eulied and haoSid b my triiniB lire. Ai len^h, 
owerer, going to sineti to a lobaler that by befors 
me, raeiiiDugbl it at«sht me with its claws fart liy 

ing I found my wife and daujhlerapplyinga Bmelling- 
bonle to my nose, aod telling (ne H was time lo eo 
home ; they SBuied me every means had been I 
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